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OUR ORLEANS VINEYARD, 


: Situated in the Foothills of Yolo County, consists of 360 

Wines acres of the choicest vines from the Bordeaux, Cham. 

From our Celebra- pagne, Burgundy, and Rhine Wine districts. Its finest 

productions are Zinfandel Claret, Orleans Riesling, 
‘SS Burgundy, and Hock Wines. 


Fine Table 


FS THE ECLIPSE CHAMPAGNE 
OS Producers of Is produced by fermentation in the bottle, of over two 


years’ duration, and derives its recognized high grade 
> ECLIPSE qualities from an experienced blending together of the 


finest and most delicate wines made in California. 


CHAMPAGNE, While it has no superior, and but few equals, IT IS THE 
530 Washington St. 
san Francisco, PUREST CHAMPAGNE IN THE WORLD! ! 
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LARGE SALES ! SMALL PROFITS |! 


Send Stamp for 100 Page Cata- 
logue of 


GUNS, FISHING TACKLE, 


Hunting Tackle, Base Ball Goous, 
Boxing, Fencing and Gymnasium 
Goods. Fine Gun Work done by 
A first-class smiths. 


giER-JOUET & 


CEO. W. SHREVE, 
525 Kearny Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cara. 
Itis a fact wnoiver 
sally conceded that 
the KNABE 
surpasses by. far 
EPr NE: all other instru- i 
RNAY CHAMP AG ments made, 


The purchaser of a KNABE PIANO can always depend 
upon the accuracy of its tone, and the solid elegance 0! 
its manufacture. 

HAINES BRO’S PIANOS ~ celebrate: 
for purity and volume of tone and extraordinary dura 
bility, and the preferred instrument of the worlds 
famous Prima Douna, Adeline Patti. 


HARRIN GTON PIANOS— Beautiful 


tone, design and finish, strictly first-class, and embracing 
all the latest improvements, 


GILBERT PIANOS Jnstruments 


sterling merit and of moderate price, and fully guaran- 
‘i teed for five years. 


132 POST STREET 
@7 For Sale by all First-Class Wine Merchants & Grocers. A. & BANCROFT & C . SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. B. CHAPMAN, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE PACIFIC COAST, 


123 CALIFORNIA ST. 
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Fares (rom Sal Francisco 
| 
MILES. CABIN ( FIRST-CLASS.) STEERAGE 


Sailings of Through Mail Steamers. 
SUBJECL TO CHANGE, 
March 9th, April 6th and May 4th, 1889. 
LOCAL STEAMER TO HONOLULU: 


March 3lst, April 26th, May 24th. 


MAIL STEAMERS 


“-ENCURSIONS TO THE SANDWICH ISLAN"S.—The splendid 


BETWEEN 

| | SAN FRANCISCO, HONOLULU, Ben 0 ton Steamers ALAMEDA, AUSTRALIA, MAKIPOSA and ZEALANDIA, 
¢ of this line, are ro well known from tne thousands who have made vovsges 

| AUCKLAND AND SYDNEY. in them to and from tbe Sandwich Islands, that a description is almost 

ubLecesrary, 


To those who have not yet had this pleasure, we would simply say that there are no finer specimens if marine architecture 
afloat. They have the latest ‘and best Improvements. The staterooms are fitted with e very convenience. The dining saloons 
social halls, smoking rooms, ete,, in finish and furnishing, are not surpassed by any steamers afloat. To make a trip on one of 
these steamers is, as the poet C harles Warren Stoddard expresses it, “like drifting towards Paradise on an even keel.’ 

The climate of the Sandwich tslands is said to be the ple asante st in the world—never hot and never cold—from 65 deg. to 


9) deg. all the year round, with refreshing showers which keep the landscape perpetually green. 


Excursion Tickets to Honolulu and Return, good for three months, $125 


A trip from San Francisco to Honolulu and the voleano can be made in three weeks, and no more interesting and et. joy- 
able trip is to be Seebbang in the world. (yy PROMPT ATTEN TION PAID TO TELEGRAPHIC RESERVATIONS OF STATE 
ROOMS OR BERTHS 


Se” Por tickets or further information, callon or address 


COMPANY'S WHARE. JOHN D. SPRECKELS & BROS., 


Foot of Folsom Street, San Francisco. General Agents. 


BAKER & HAMILTON, 


AGENTS FOR BENICIA AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 
A full line of Implements—the best to be had. 


SHELF AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 


San Francisco and Sacramento. 


EGE SUILE 


Bhort-hand, Dype-writing, Telegraphy, Business Training, Mechanical Drawing, 
Commercial Law, and Modern Languages our Specialties. 
For Circulars, send te E. P. Heald & Co., 8. F., Cal 
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[ain VERNESS 


The New Resort aye 


—AND——_ 


Summer Home 


—ON THE SHORE OF—— 


MALHS BAY, 


MARIN. COUNTY. 


PROTECTED FROM WINDS AND FOGS. 


Boating, Bathing, Hunting and Fishing. 


BEAUTIFUL DRIVES. 


Inverness is to be a summer resort second 
to none on the Pacific Coast. It has natur- 
al advantages superior to any other, as may 
be seen on reference to the ‘* Views” which 
C. H. Street & Co. have in their office. 


LON. 


It is located at the eastern base of the 
Tamalpais range of mountains, which afford 
a natural park of thousands of acres,. with 
picturesque cafions, leaping streams, grassy 
plateaus, leafy bowers, and everything to de- 
light the lover of nature. Mount Vision, 
twelve hundred feet high, affords views of 
Drake’s Bay, the Farallone Islands, Mount 
Diablo, and St. Helena, and in the far north 
the snowy peaks of the Lassen buttes. This 
mountain range protects also from the fogs 
and winds which make other Pacific Coast 
seaside resorts so undesirable as. places of 


abode. 


Inverness is on the western shore of To- 
males Bay, across which one looks upon the 
green fields sloping far up the hills towards 
Petaluma, here and there golden with butter- 
cups, and decked with hundreds of cattle 
feeding peacefully, and affording a scene of 
pastoral beauty that prompts the beholder to 
say, ‘*I, too, am in Acadia:” 

WALKS, 

One may ramble all summer long amid 
these park-like scenes and never discover half 
the wondrous beauties they contain. In the 
deep and wooded canons the music of the 
dancing streams, like that of the angels, nev- 
Laurels form amphitheatres which 
The 


er ceases. 
prompt the reverent soul to worship. 


buckeye bowers afford charming ‘ Lovers’ Re- 
treats” from the rays of the noonday sun. The 
alder glades are the favorite and safe resort of 
children, and the tangled wildwood offers un- 
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Inverness. 


disturbed repose to those who wish to hold 
communion with nature in her visible forms. 
The lilacs make the whole forest gay with 
their blossoms. The tufted elder blooms in 
moist places. ‘The delicate tassels and shin- 
ing bark of the madrona beautify the _hill- 
sides. The ferns lift their delicate fronds 
like Hags to cheer the wanderer on his way. 
The squirrel barks from his nest in the trees, 
and birds of every name sing among the 
branches. | | 
On the bay, the pelican plunges headlong 
into the tide seeking his food. White and 
brown cranes stand intently fishing in shallow 
places and ducksof varying plumage swim and 
dive and sport at pleasure. | 
DRIVES, 
lor five miles the way along the bay winds 
in and out in graceful curves, and a/fords 
vistas which no pen can describe. ‘The view 
northward towards the mouth of the bay, with 
the islands and peninsulas that beautify it, 
and the pinnacled and tufted Bodega moun- 
tains beyond, no photographer has yet been 
able to reproduce. : 
lor variety and beauty the twenty-mile 
drive has no equal. 
THE TWENTY-MILE DRIVE. 
(IL by Dr. John Bodin Thompson.) 
Starting from Inverness, the route is first 
southeasterly along the western shore of 
Tomales Bay to its head and a little beyond, 
to the village of Olema. The road is cut out 
of the side of a bluff. above the bay, and 
winds in and out around the various projecting 
points with picturesque sinucsity. ‘lhe wood- 
ed slopes high above us on the right are 
vreen as laurels, and bright with the purple 
blossoms of wild currants, and the white 
Hloom of the beautifal madrona. In the 
‘ations the elder grows twenty feet high, and 
too is gay with its tufted blossoms. Qn 
left, the bay lies smooth and_ placid in 
‘he warm smile of the morning sun, and the 
cene gave us all a sense of quietness ard 
alm, which ts a proper preparation for a. day 


of enjoyment. 
(ur road runs first 
which was formerly the Aaéi‘at of the bears 


into a narrow canon 


from which it takes its name. The first things 
to attract our attention are the pines on the 
hillsides, some of which must be from two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty feet in 
height, their graceful boles tapering slightly 
toward the tops which sway gently in the 
breeze and whisper to each other in a lan- 
guage whose words we cannot catch, though 
we feel their suggestiveness too deeply to be 
able to translate them into the commonplaces 
of every day utterance. ‘The valley grows 
narrower. ‘The brook sings and prattles and 
plays by our side, now winding round a pro- 
iecting ledge, now leaping down a precipitous 
rock in laughing cascades, always hurrying 
onward to get out of the shade into the bless- 
ed sunshine of the bay. 

Suddenly the canon widens a little and we 
approach a magnificent amphitheatre, over 
which huge laurels bend their curving limbs, 
forming with their glossy, evergreen leaves a 
canopy that shuts out the sun even in the 
warmest day. As all are looking in silence 
at the wonderful dome, the preacher sudden- 
‘‘What.a place for preaching ! 


ly exclaims : 
But it 


It would seat ten thousand people.” 
is itself the best of preachers. 

The Arroyo (the brook) divides the mag- 
nificent estates of the Howards and Shafters, 
and the road is built now on one side 
and now on the other. On its warm banks 
tne wild strawberries are already ripening in 
the sunshine, and we cannot resist the temp- 
tation to stop and taste them. Presently we 
emerge into an open meadow, a well tried 
picnic ground. A little further on we pass 
through a small copse with cattle feeding be- 
yond, and, not far off, a large doe with two 
fawns by her side, which, as we draw near, 
amble gently away until lost in the bushes. 
Before we know it we have crossed the divide, 
and are following down the rivulet which runs 
oceanward. Rocky points on either hand in- 
dicate a different geological structure ; but we 
have little time to think about it, for sudden- 
ly opens out before us the vista of the Pacific, 
and like Zenophon’s ten thousand Greeks we 
cry out Zhalatta Thalatta Thalatia’ The 
sea! The sea! The open sea! By this time 
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THUVCKHESS. 


we have reached the bluff above the waters, 
and, turning northward, follow along the 
coast. ‘This part of the drive reminds us of 
that along the shore of the Mediterranean 
from Vietri to Amalfi. Ina green nook we 
halt long enough to eat our lunch, while iook- 
ing across Drake’s Bay to the rocky Point 
Reyes which shuts it in from the northwest, 
leaving it open and unprotected on the south. 

On we go northward, winding in and out 
through canons and adown declivities, until 
we are startled by the sight of a huge, stone 
castle high up the mountain on our right, 
gray and hoary with the moss of centuries. 
The field glass is at once brought into requi- 
sition, and the bold bastions and turrets with 
the deep oriel recesses below stand out dis- 
tinctly, as they reflect the rays of the western 
sun. It might have been a fortress of the 
cliff-dwellers ; but no human handsever reared 
those mighty rocks or carved those deep em- 
brasures. All is nature’s handiwork, even to 
the solitary pillar standing up like a watch- 
tower at the foot of the mountain, which is 
no sooner seen than the old world travelers 
together cry out, ‘* The Needle of Storr,” the 
resemblance to that mighty crag in the Isle 
of Skye being unmistakable. 

And now our road leads down to the sandy 
beach along whose pavement, hardened by 
the beating of the surf, we drive gaily, the 
horses dancing and prancing as the white foam 
curls about their feet, and retreats again sea- 
ward. We stop at the base of a little knoll 
of sand thrown up by the salt sea waves, and 
climbing to its summit are surprised to find 
it covered with strawberry plants of hardier 
and glossier leaf than we have ever seen be- 
fore. 

On we drive, past the Laguna, the favorite 
resort of ducks, and therefore of sportsmen, 
and then seek the upland, green with the 
young grass, on which bundreds of cattle are 


feeding. One set of buildings after another 


is passed. ‘The cattle are beginning to gather 
in the corrals for the evening milking. 
ranch has from one to two hundred cows, 
affording a pound of butter apiece each day in 
But now we begin to climb the 


Each 


the week. 


mountain. Up we go, and up and up, until 
we reach the summit, and stop to look about 
us. Weare on the shoulder of Mount Vision, 
the highest peak of the northern end of the 
range, as l'amalpais is of the southern. We 
look off southward to the Farallone Islands 
keeping watch at the entrance to the Golden 
(sate; westward to the peninsula of Point 
Reyes circling round from the north; and 
northward to ‘fomales Point at the entrance 
to ‘Fomales Bay with Bodega Head and the 
tufted and pinnacled mountains beyond and 
away in the furthest horizon the snow-white 
tops of the Lassen buttes. 

Over the crest of the eastern hills rises the 
rugged summit of Mount St. Helena, scarred 
and seamed by the volcanic fires which burned 
themselves out geological ages long ago, 
while at our feet lies the wooded eastern 
slope with the canon adown which our way 
lies already deep in shadow. ‘The. semi dis- 
integrated granite rocks have yielded to hu- 


_man labor, and the narrow road clings to the 


cliffs from which we look down sheer hun- 
dreds of feet. But our horses are sure-footed, 
our driver experienced, the brake in good 
order, and we wind in and out around sharp 
curves, always downward, at a speed which 
would seem dangerous, did we not know the 
safeguards. Rapidly we sweep around the 
curve of the hill down Alder Brook cainon, 
and before the sun has ‘set are at our home 
again in INVERNEss. 
HUNTING AND FISHING. 

‘These mountains are full of deer and foxes, 
and coons and rabbits, and squirrels, and 
birds, with an occasional black bear in the 
deepest gorges five miles away. ‘The trick- 
ling streams are the home of the speckled 
trout. ‘The waters of the bay are-full of fish ; . 
sardines, smelt, perch, bass, rockfish, and sal- 
mon. Canvass-back ducks, teal and widgeon, 
and *‘butter balls” abound. Steni-clams are 
gathered at every tide, and the delicious little 
quahaugs with variegated and scalloped shells 
have no equal in the world. 

BATHING, 

The waters of the bay are warm, and bath- 

ing in them is a source of enjoyment from the 


Inverness. 


beginning of April to the end of October. 

There are no currents, no under tow, and 

children as well as adults may bathe in per 

fect safety. Cosy nooks in the forest afford 

cooling refreshment, also, to those who prefer 

the pellucid waters of the mountain streams. 
BOATING. | 

Tomales Bay is perfectly land-locked, and 
its quiet waters furnish delightful excursions 
to those fond of. boating. Women and chil- 
dren, as well as men, may safely enjoy this de- 
lightful amusement here. 

If ever boat-racing comes to be as popular 
on this coast as itis in the East, here will be 
found the best possible “ course” for it. 

There is no superior place on the coast for 
yachting, and Inverness is especially recom- 
mended to yachting clubs for grounds for their 
boat-houses, etc. 

CAMPING. 

This region has long been the favorite resort 
of “Campers,” and it is believed that no place 
in the State has better facilities for it than 
Inverness. Here families can find secluded 
retreats if they wish them ; and companies of 
people, old and young, can secure just what 
they desire. The grounds are so large (five 
miles by three) that parties need not trespass 
on each other, or even know of each other’s 
existence unless they choose. 

To 5an Francisco clubs of all sorts who are 
accustomed to make annual encampments, 
this place cannot be recommended too highly. 

THE TOWN, 

Plans have already been drawn and a site 
selected for a hotel to cost $80,000, which 
will be erected during the year, thus affording 
the best accommodations to visitors. 

Two hundred acres are now laid out in lots, 
to which water will soon be piped. In short, 
everything will be done to make this one of 
the very finest family resorts in the land. 

Meanwhile it is proposed to sell at low fig- 
ures some of the choice lots among the trees 


and close to the streams, to families who de-- 


sire to retire for the summer to where it will 
be possible for the father to spend Sunday 
with them, and return to his business Monday 


MOrning. 


HOW TO GET THERE. 

For almost any place in the world you leave 
San Francisco from the foot of Market street. 

Theswift steamer of the North Pacific Coast 
Railroad allows us only a glance at the Oak- 
and pier, the town of Berkeley, the Univer- 
sity buildings at the foot of the Contra Costa 
hills, and Mount Diablo towering above them 
in the eastern horizon. Alcatraz Island, no 
longer the home of the pelican, but crowned 
with its military fortress, reminds us of Spanish 
Mediterranean scenes by its appearance even 
more than by its name. 

We catch the roll of the sea for a moment 
as we cross the channel, and get glimpses of 
the Pacific as we look through the Golden 
Gate. 

The Northern Gate-post is formed by the 
extremity of the Marin County hills, which 
slope upward, first sharply, and then more 
gradually, until the curving range culmin- 
ates in Mount Tamalpais, flying his kite three 
thousand feet in the air; while at their base 
nestles picturesque Sausalito, famous for 
yachting and picnics and other suburban de- 
lights. Here we take the cars, and, skirting 
the westerly shore of Richardson’s Bay, dash 
through a tunnel, and are at Corte Madera 
where early in the century was cut the famous 
raft of lumber for building the Presidio in San 
Francisco, which was saved from wreck and 
loss of the commandant’s life only by the 
friendly aid of the “‘ good Indian,” whose name 
was afterward appropriately given to this coun- 
ty of Marin. 

Ross Valley has more the appearance of 
some sections of the English lake region than 
any place in California, and is largely inhab- 
ited by English people, whosecharming, home- 
like residences give an air of comfort inde- 
scribable. 

San Anselmo, a suburb of San Francisco, re- 
calls the memory of the English Saint Anselm, 
who, in Cur Deus Homo, first taught us why 
God became man. 

Now we begin to climb. Up we go, and 
up, and up, following the general trend of the 
main cafion, but making striking excursions 
up one side canon after another ‘‘to get grade,” 
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each revealing new beauties, until we look 
down a hundred feet across a canon only a 
hundred yards wide, to see the track over 
which we just passed. 

Timid people are sometimes afraid of the 
high bridges and steep banks and deep gor. 
ges over and along which our way lies. but 
old travelers, secure in the excellence of the 
road, abandon themselves to the enjoyment 
of the scenery. 

We swing round the horseshoe circle a full 
mile to gain another hundred yards, and, when 
we have reached White’s Hill, five hundred 
feet above tide-water, dart through the tun- 
nel, and begin our descent. 

San Geronimo reminds us of the bad In- 
dian of the Apache tribe, more than of the 
good father who translated the Bible, and here 
we strike Lagunitas Creek, not to leave it 
until it loses itself in the salt waters of ‘lo- 
males Bay. 

The purling stream trickles down the rocks, 
runs around the headlands, under the tall red- 
woods, amid the feathery ferns, and through 
the bosky dells, now leaping down in a little 
cascade, then rippling over a more gentle 
descent, and anon loitering in one of the 


myriad of ‘Little I.agoons” to which the 
creek owes its name, past Camp Taylor and 
Taylorville, and the Paper Mill. and ‘Toka- 


loma, to Point Reyes station and _ post 


office, at the head of Tomales bay. ‘ The 


Point ” itself is fifteen miles away, at the ex- 
tremity of the rocky peninsula which encir- 


cles Drake’s Bay, and so we cannot see the 
ighthouse, nor hear the siren which is said to 


sing there on appropriate occasions. Here 


we leave the cars thirty-seven miles from San 
Francisco, and from this time forth we shall be 
in Point Reyes township, which lies between 
Drake’s Bay and. ‘Tomales Bay. 

Carriages are in waiting for us, cross the 
embankment a mile long, at the head of 
the bay, and away we drive adown the 
western shore, over hill and dale, through 
copse and brush and timber lands, with 
glimpses of the Bay, increasing in interest and 
beauty, until we arrive at 


INVERNESS. 


C.H. STREET & CO. 


AGENTS, 
415 . MONTGOMERY ‘STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


The Point Reyes Shafter Colony. 11,000 
acres of this famous dairy ranch adjoining 
Inverness is subdivided, and placed on the 
market in tracts of from 40 to 2,000 acres 
each, on terms of one-third cash, one-third in 
two years, and one-third in three years, with 
interest at 8 per cent per annum. Address 
C. H. STREET & Co., Agents, 415 Montgom- 
ery Street, San Francisco, California. 
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THE YUMA INDIANS. 


HILE the habits, 
customs, and su- 
perstitions of 
the majority of 
Indian tribes are 
worthy of study, 

there are none more interesting than 

those of the Yumas, who radically dif- 
fer in many respects from all the others. 

\Vhen searching information concern- 
ing their history the writer has met with 
many annoying obstacles. Beyond the 
time of the late well known chieftain 

Pasqual, but little can be learned from 

the Indians themselves, owing to their 

repugnance to speak of the past. They 
are far more practical than imaginative. 
hey care little for what has occurred, 
—ncither do they anticipate the future. 
‘Their thoughts are occupied with the 
present, and that for them is sufficient. 
[heir past is vague and unsatisfactory, 
is they have no system of transmitting 
their legends like the Pimas of Central 
Arizona, who annually select several of 
their brightest youths to whom the gray- 
haired patriarchs recount the deeds and 
achievements of noted ancestors, that 
tought and flourished tar back in the vis- 
tas of time. ‘What is gone is dead,” 


say the Yumas, “and why disturb the 
Vor, XIIL— 36. (Copyright, 1889, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING Co.) All rights reserved. 
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dead? Death is symbolical of sadness, 
and that is what we aim to forget.” 

It is, however, well substantiated that 
several missions were éstablished upon 
the Colorado River by Catholic padres 
between 1686and 1779, including Fathers 
Francisco, Kino, Jacob Sedel- 
meyer, Escalente, and others. In Janu- 
ary, 1774, Captain Juan Bautista Ainsa 
of Spain, accompanied by several priests, 
visited the Yumas, and one. of these 
priests, five years later, founded mis- 
sions near the site of the present reser- 
vation whichhenamed “ LaConcepcion.”’ 
The Indians, not appreciating the divine 
nature of the new doctrines forced up- 
on them, shortly afterwards massacred 
the priests, soldiers, and civilians, burned 
the buildings, and thrust the women 
and children into captivity to suffer the 
agonies of an existence that was worse 
than death. 

The tribe next came into prominence 
during the exodus attending the Califor- 
nia gold discoveries, when they became 
notorious through raiding the immigrant 
trains passing westward by the overland 
road. Their frequent murders and dep- 
redations finally reached a magnitude 
that necessitated the building in 1851 of 
Fort Yuma, a military post situated up- 
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on the west shore of the Colorado, by 
General (then Major) Heintzleman, 
which was maintained by the govern- 
ment for many years thereafter. Under 
him, between 1850 and 1854, several bat- 
tles were tought with the Yumas, led by 
the redoubtable Pasqual, who, as a tire- 
less, daring, quick-witted leader, prob- 
ably excelled the Apache chiefs Mangus, 
Cochise,and Geronimo. He lacked their 
opportunities, surrounded as he was by 
almost impassable wastes, otherwise he 
would be better placed in the annals of 
savage warfare than either of them to- 
day. rom that period to the present 
the tribe has been at peace with the 
whites, their few disturbances being 
confined to raids upon their nearest 
neighbors, the Cocopahs. 

The Yuma country embraces portions 
of San Diego County, California, and 
Yuma County, Arizona, and extends 
sixty miles above and fifteen miles below 
the Fort. The Mohaves bound them on 
the north; the Maricopas, Pimas, and 
Papagoes, on the east and. southeast, 
while their ancient enemies, the Coco- 
pahs of Sonora, Mexico, bound them on 
the south. Formerly the Yumas_ con- 
sidered the Arizona side of the Colorado 
River their home; but the establishment 
of a government reserve in 1884, com- 
prising some 54,000 acres, tends to seg- 
regate themin San Diego County. Yet 
they are free to wander where they 
choose, live where they prefer, and do 
pretty much as. they please; these priv- 
ileges are seldom abused. 

They occupy the lowlands exclusively, 
and reside within sight of the great riv- 
er with which they are so closely identi- 
fied. The climate ts semi-tropical, clear, 
balmy, and dry, and though at times 
rather warm in summer, is exceedingly 
pleasant in winter. Their complete ex- 
emption trom bronchial and pulmonary 
diseases, so prevalent among the major- 
ity of American tribes,1s directly attribu- 
table to the magnificent conditions that 
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prevail throughout the year. Large 
came, such as bear, deer, and antelope, is 
scarce, but the smaller animals and birds 
are abundant. Seldom are excursions 
made to distant points, for they are in 
nosense migratory, preferring to inhabit 
their own section at all times. Perhaps 
the long continued hostility of the Coco- 
pahs and Maricopas has much to do with 
their disinclination in this respect, but 
they have so thoroughly adapted them- 
selves to their surroundings, finding 
within its limits material for most of 
their needs, that they would be discon- 
tented anywhere else. 

As portions of the reservation are 
thickly wooded, fuel and building sup- 
plies are easily obtained. Much ts sold 
to the whites at reasonable prices, and 
the money expended for calico and other 
necessaries. 

Fort Yuma, the reservation headquar- 
ters, is built upon the California side ot 
the Colorado Kiver, directly opposite the 
town of Yuma, Arizona, and about 180 
miles trom the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. It is situated upon a hill over- 
looking the confluence of the Gila and 
Colorado rivers, and comprises a num- 
ber of commodious buildings arranged 
to form a quadrangle. Although sever- 
al of the houses are talling into decay 
through disuse, the larger are kept in 
perfect repair, being devoted to govern- 
ment schools, dining rooms, and dormi- 
tories for such of the Indian children as 
choose to attend. Aside from the food, 
clothing, and education furnished these 
little ones, the Yumas receive no aid 
from the United States.’ 

The view from this point is very beau- 
tiful, and extends for miles in every di- 
rection, until shut out bya girdle of bar- 
ren mountains that gleam cruel and gray 
in the distance. The gracetul Colora- 
do, with its rapid muddy waters restless- 
ly pushing onward to the ocean, carries 


TSince the above was written, the government wisely 
decided to.tssue fations. to such of ‘the tribe as are too 
old-and. intizm to provide for themselves... Such [ndians 
now recelve food allowances weekly. 
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upon its bosom steamers that ply from 
settlement to settlement, laden with ear- 
voes destined for the expectant frontiers- 
man. <A solitary Indian guides his slip- 
pery cottonwood ratt towards his lonely 
rancheria hidden among the mesquite 
trees near the water’s edge. In. full 
sight is Yuma City, with its quaint, one- 
storied adobe structures, wide, sandy 
streets innocent of pavements, gardens 
filled with semi-tropical vegetation, and 
strange commingling of Mexican and 
Caucasian types, moving leisurely about 
in the listless manner peculiar to warm 
climates. To the southeast tower sol- 
cmnly and majestically the smooth, high 
walls of the Territorial prison,—a seem- 
ing menace to the liberties of those who 
stroll about its base so unconcernedly ; 
while still beyond, the rippling Gila 
merges in the grand old stream that 
passes on its way with increasing vol- 
ume. The serpent-like curves of the 
railroad follow the Gila, cross the Colo- 
rado by the massive bridge that spans it, 
and lose themselves in dense masses ot 
undergrowth. To the south and west 
stretch Mexico's vast plains. Thefamous 
Castle Dome, a butte resembling an an- 
cient fortress, looms up distinctly from 
the north, and the Chimney Peaks rise 
proudly in the northwest. Groves and 
thickets of many different shades. of 
ereen lic east and west, and in these the 
smoke from scattered Indian villages 
curls slowly upwards. Indeed the entire 
scene is one of tranquil beauty, and 
when once seen will not readily be tor- 
cotten, 


The Yumas are tall and magnificently 
proportioned, and in point of physical 
pertection second, perhaps, to no other 
\merican tribe. The paucity of cloth- 
ing Jeaves unconcealed the graceful 
ontour of powerfully moulded limbs, 
ind straight, erect forms. Every mo- 
tion denotes strength, agility, and en- 
‘urance, while the swelling muscles 1n- 
‘icate a development of which they may 
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well be proud. Their faces, while pleas- 
ing, are not handsome, the dark brown 
complexions, high cheekbones, protrud- 
ing lips, and broad countenances being 
relieved only by the keen, bright eyes 
that light up the otherwise stolid and 
uncompromising features. . The women 
are generally plump, especially when 
young, but degenerate with advancing 
years. They have a happy knack of 
balancing water ollas and other heavy 
weights upon the head when walking, 
which probably endows them with the 
upright figures and easy carriage that 


YUMA BELLE WEEFH WILLOW BASKET. 

form so prominent. a_ characteristic. 
The hands are small and the fingers 
have well-shaped nails, but the feet are 
enlarged and. disfigured by tramping 
barefooted over the heated sand. They 
have fine and well preserved teeth, and 
seldom suffer from toothache. A few 
of the men possess scanty beards and 
moustaches, but the majority pluck out 
all hairs from the face. 
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‘Some are good workers, and find em- 
ployment in sundry capacities with the 
people of Yuma and vicinity. Several 
of the men earn fair wages as deckhands 
upon the Colorado River steamers, and 


OLD SQUAW CARRYING WOOD FOR SALE IN YUMA. 


make their services desirable in the lo- 
cal gardens. A few squaws scrub floors 
and do plain washing for families, but 
beyond these accomplishments their 
knowledge of modern requirements does 
not greatly extend. The majority, how- 
ever, while away their time in idle pur- 
suits. The women are not considered 
so important or useful as the men, and 
are treated with a rude, if contempt- 
uous, civility. They assist in farming, 
attend to their household affairs, gather 
and prepare food, and cut wood. The 
sterner sex help at these tasks when the 
spirit moves, generally preferring to 
hunt, fish, construct houses, and do odds 
and ends of a like nature. 

The names given the women would 
seem to stamp their supposed interjor- 
ity; for some are knownas the “Coyote,” 
the “ Buzzard,” the “ Frog,” the “ Owl,” 
etc. In exceptional cases pretty names 
are conferred upon the handsome belles, 
like the “Corn Tassel,’ or the “ Flow- 
ering Tree.” 

They are great mimics and imitators, 
are good-natured, incessant laughers, and 
as careless, happy, and lighthearted as 
little children. While honest through 
fear of punishment that awaits them at 
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the hands of the chief, they drive sharp 
bargains and are shrewd traders. As 
these people are naturally dignified and 
very sensitive, they must always be treat- 
ed with strict fairness and courtesy. 
They are finished beggars, but confine 
their requests to donations of old clothes 
and food. They seldom show excitement 
or interest in anything that they cannot 
understand, their faces remaining blank 
and stupid throughout. 

The Yumas are prolific as a race, there 
being extraordinarily few childless wo- 
men among them. The families, it is 
stated, average three or four children 
each. Despite the impression to the 
contrary, they do not seem to decrease 
in numerical strength, but have made 
cood the effects of former wars with the 
United States troops and Cocopahs, 
and the visitation of small-pox and other 
epidemic diseases that have swept many 
away. An official census taken thirty- 
five years ago reached 1000 souls, while 
a count in 1886 indicated 1137; and an- 
other in 1888 shows 1126 members. With 
a few years’ exemption from infectious 
diseases the tribe will show a marked 
increase. Idiocy and physical deform- 
ities from birth are very rare. Unfortun- 
ately, however, many are afflicted with 
hereditary ailments contracted from the 
whites in early days. In Lower Califor- 
nia, Mexico, forty miles or more from 
the reservation, are hot mud _ springs, 
which are much frequented by patients 
of this class, where, it is claimed, com- 
plete cures are often effected. 

They are all good swimmers, using an 
overhand stroke, and bathe daily in sum- 
mer. The children learn to paddle 
about at very tender ages. Canoes or 
boats are not made, but rafts of poles 
are sometimes utilized. 


Until quite recently the men_ paid 
little attention to clothing, but limited 
their wardrobes to narrow strips of 
bright-colored cloth passed between the 
legs and under a string tied around the 
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waist, the ends dangling at random _ be- 
fore and behind. Owing tothe protests 
of the authorities of Yuma City and the 
efforts of the government officials at 
the Fort, they have, like the women, 
been induced to wear clothing more 
nearly approaching civilized ideas.. At 
present many dress in jean overalls and 
undershirts bought at the stores,— oc- 
casionally several of each are worn at 
the same time, with the dirtiest nearest 
the skin. Queer combinations are often. 
encountered, such as the donning of a 
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breech-cloth and a discarded stove-pipe 
hat, a pair of pantaloons without turther 
accessories, or solitary undershirt. 


Shoes and hats are seldom worn, al- 


though rude sandals of hide and cotton 
handkerchiefs are at rare intervals made 
to do service in their stead. Bead neck- 
laces and wristlets are popular. The 
cartilage of the nose is pierced and nose 
beads ‘inserted. The children of both 
sexes wear earrings suspended from 
several holes cut in the ear. The coarse 
hlack hair is arranged in long rolls, and 
treated with the sap or gum of the mes- 
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quite tree, which is supposed to be a 
sure preventive of baldness, and infalli- 
ble in maintaining the shining condition 
so highly prized by them. If long and 
glossy, hair has a certain commercial val- 
ue, and the bucks often buy it from 
needy companions to add to their own 
by splicing. Great pride is taken in the 
possession of the glistening rolls, and 
their loss entails the deepest mortifica- 
tion. At times the head is thickly plas- 
tered with a greasy, reddish mud, called 
e-mat-tho-a-thou, procured by digging in 
the hillsides, which facilitates the clean- 
ing of the scalp and also the extermina- 
tion of vermin. Feathers are plucked 
from the breasts of water-fowls and fas- 
tened in the hair, where they flutter 
with every movement. All are tattooed 
across the forehead with zig-zag marks, 
wherein charcoal dust or dark clay is 
used instead of india ink. Both sexes 
elaborately paint the face with yellow, 
crimson, white, black, and green pig- 
ments. 

Although more modest than the men, 
the squaws wear costumes of so scanty 
a nature as to bring a blush to the cheeks 
of those observing them for the first 
time. ‘The favorite dress, when in their 
villages, is a kirtle of two apron-like 
pieces, each sufficient in length to encir- 
cle half the body. These are made of 
the inner bark of the swamp willow, and 
fall from the waist to the knees, being 
held in place by a twisted girdle resem- 
bling soft cording. The bark is prepared 
by cutting into strips of the requisite 
length, an inch or so in width ; and soft- 
ened by pounding with rocks and work- 
ing in the hands, making a durable and 
comfortable garment. Immense bark 
bustles are worn, upon which the papoos- 
es are: often carried sitting astride. 
Otherwise the body is completely nude. 
When absent from home, calico of start- 
ling colors is wrapped around the loins, 
reaching nearly to the ankles, and anoth- 
er piece of cloth tied about the shoulders 
falls. to the ground. 
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The hair, worn shorter than the men’s, 
is brushed straight down the back, and 
is cut in bangs across the forehead on a 
line with the eyebrows. The chin is 
tattooed in parallel lines with numerous 
tiny dots between, the raised surtaces 
plainly showing the foreign substances 
inserted beneath the skin. The squaws 


2 


do not use nose-beads or feathers, but 
affect all the other ornaments in vogue 
among the bucks. The eyes are fre- 
quently elongated with charcoal, present- 
ing an extremely odd appearance. Some 
few wear handkerchiefs arranged like a 
turban, and only the ah-foy, or old wo- 
men, tie sandals to their feet. 
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Following his treaty of peace with the 
sovernment, Pasqual, or /:-42-ass, was 
appointed chief in 1852 by General 
lleintzleman, despite the violent oppo- 
sition of several claimants. He had pre- 
viously acted as the military leader of the 
warriors in their battles with the troops, 
but after he had received his commission 
peace was strictly enforced, and the hor- 
rors of savage warfare that had hitherto 
terrorized the hapless emigrants were 
at an end, 

[In 1887, shortly before Pasqual’s death, 
the writer enjoyed several very interest” 
ing conversations with him. He was 
then gray-haired .and cadaverous, with 
withered skin curiously seamed = and 
creased in every direction, particularly 
upon the sunken cheeks. His small 
eves were bright, sparkling, and intelli- 
cent; every glance indicated a fiery: 
strong-willed temperament.. Tall, com- 
manding, and erect, except for a slight 
stooping of the shoulders, with the 
assistance of a stout cane he carried 
himself proudly and firmly. His age was 
unknown, but he must have been far 
advanced in years, as neither Indians nor 
\Iexicans are living who recollect him as 
a young man. Indeed, his age was vari 
ously estimated as being from eighty to 
one hundred and five years. 

[lis long administration was more than 
successful, and he is celebrated for the 
justice of his sentences, his unwavering 
impartiality to friend and foe, and his 
deep concern for the welfare and_ pro- 
cress of his people. To him the present 
system of government is greatly due; 
tor he devoted - much thought to improv- 
ing and formulating its principles, al- 
though it is probable that many bar- 
barous practices were moderated by 
missionaries centuries before. Though 
strict, imperious, and exacting, in all his 
actions, he ably discriminated between 


right and wrong according to his own 
ii¢ht, and consequently was universally 


respected and obeyed. Once after caus- 
ing the flogging of a Yuma for drunk- 
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enness, he bitterly said, “ I would rather 
see my people all dead than drunkards!” 
At another time an Indian burglar was 
captured in Yuma and consigned to jail. 
When the officials requested him to take 
the offender and punish him according 


to the tribal laws, the disgusted chiet 


disowned the criminal tor disgracing the 
tribe, and sent back word that he would 
be delighted if they “would throw the 
d —d thief into the river!” 

As a warrior he was brave, cunning, 
and gifted with immense physical 
strength, and after the peace treaty with 
the whites frequently led his warriors 
avainst the Cocopahs. Inthese encoun- 
ters he was more often victorious than 
defeated, and so was held in consider- 
able awe by his enemies. [In illustration 
of the swiftness of his action and native 
diplomacy the tollowing, which happen- 
ed about nine years ago, may be cited. 

A Yuma had been killed by a Coco- 
pah ina private broil. Immediately upon 
receiving the news, Pasqual summoned 
his principal men toa council, and asa 
result a district captain, handsomely 
dressed and mounted upon the finest 
horse procurable, was dispatched to Col- 
orow, the Cocopah chieftain, to demand 
that the murderer be turned over to 
the Yumas for punishment. The requi- 
sition was scornfully refused, and Pas- 
qual, with one hundred and fifty picked 
warriors armed for battle, started south- 
ward to enforce his demand, peaceably 
if possible, by war should it become ne- 
cessary. 

The two chiefs, each surrounded by 
his constituents, the Cocopahs outnum- 
bering the Yumas in the ratio of three. 
to one, gravely argued the question in 
long speeches. Finding that he could 
not gain his point, Pasqual, despite the 
odds against *him, was about to order 
preparations for a fight, when word was 
brought him by a runner that three 
Cocopahs had been waylaid and killed by 
Yumas near his villages. Without men- 
tioning the fact to his enemy, he instant- 
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ly withdrew to his own home, and short- 
ly afterwards surprised Colorow with a 
present of the bodies of the slain Coco- 
pahs, accompanied by a sarcastic mes- 
sage to the effect that they amply bal- 
anced the loss of the Yuma. 

Pasqual understood ordinary English, 
but spoke it as seldom as possible. He 
usually dressed in a heavy blue suit or- 
namented with brass buttons, which he 
wore in the warmest summer weather. 
He possessed great self-reliance, and 
carried himself with a dignity that be- 
tokened a thorough appreciation of his 
own importance. He adopted Christian- 
ity, and was baptized into the Catholic 
faith about a week before his death. 

scared Eagle (Spah-got-err), the pres- 
ent ruler, popularly known by the Mex- 
ican name Miguel, became chief by the 
dying request of his immediate prede- 
cessor Pasqual, in May, 1887, because 
the latter’s son would not accept the 
honor, for the reason that the dignity 
attending such an exalted position would 
prevent extensive commercial inter- 
course, and that he would be able to 
make more money as a private individ- 
ual. Miguel, however, managed, with 
the assistance of his family, to make a 


living by selling cordwood, bows, arrows, 


pottery, etc. 

He has well earned his distinction, 
for rising from the ranks to sheriff he 
became captain of adistrict, and several 
years afterwards was elected sub-chief, 
serving under Pasqual. He is but little 
over torty years old, is unusually tall 
and stout, has straight black hair reach- 
ing below the waist, and is always neat- 
ly dressed in a plain’ business. suit, 
though he seldom wears a hat or shoes. 
Kather progressive than otherwise, he 
plainly lacks the nervous force, energy, 
and vitality of his famous predecessor, 
but he appreciates the advantages of the 
Caucasian over the Indian, and does 
what he can to elevate his people to that 
standard. He is not so popular as was 
Pasqual. Hleretains many of the ancient 
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habits and customs, and believes much 
of the traditions and superstitions of the 
tribe. Yet he is faithful to the govern- 
ment officials, and forwards their work 
in many ways. He closely follows the 
laws adopted by Pasqual, and takes 
much pride in his rancheria, where visit- 
ors always receive a cordial welcome. 
His dwelling, in plain sight of the fort, 
is one of the most comfortable on the 
reservation. Hespeaks English imper- 


fectly. 


The local government ts identical with 
that of the ancient Aztecs in some re- 
spects. Indeed it is a question whether 
the one is not distantly connected with 
the other. 

The hon-ah-thal, or head chief, is the 
principal officer, which position is filled 
at this writing by Miguel, now serving a 
second term. The 4£0n-ah-thal is elected 
for one year, but when he ts, like Pas- 
qual, a good and popular man, he is re- 
elected annually thereafter as a matter 
of form, and thus holds for life should he 
so desire. But when all is said, he holds 
only at the pleasure of the tribe and 
until he gives dissatistaction. At the 
annual council of prominent men his 
administration is either endorsed or con- 
demned and action taken accordingly, 
for the position 1s not necessarily trans- 
ferred or entailed from father to son. 
All important laws are promulgated by 
him, either in person or through the sub- 
chief, but they are not always implicitly 
obeyed. In such cases the matter Is 
made a subject for discussion by his peo- 
ple at a solemn gathering, where his rea- 
sons are weighed and the effects of his 
decisions settled by arbitration,— other- 
wise he is forced to concede the point or 
submit to instant dismissal. While he 
makes the laws he does not interfere 
with their execution, but leaves that to 
his subordinates, deeming such a pro- 
cedureundignified, excepting intheevent 
of their failure to act. Heis the princi- 
pal arbiter and settles most of the dis- 
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putes, but 1s free at all times to refer 
such matters to the judges. Directly 
alter his. election he notifies the -sur- 
rounding tribes, and expresses a desire 
ty continue peaceable relations. They 
ire also informed that shouldany of their 
members steal or commit depredations 
upon the Yumas, punishment will be 
niected out m accordance with the laws 
of the latter. 

The gua-pee-tahn-c-noc-ik, or sub-chiet, 
named MWat-ah-mor-say (Dirt),ranks next. 
Ife is supposed to confer with his supe- 
rior upon all important questions, and Is 
11a measure responsible for the doings 


of the chief. Should the latter die, he 
assumes the reins of government until 
an election occurs. He is adviser to 
Miguel, keeps him posted upon current 
events, and casts a deciding vote when 
the judges disagree. In addition he is 
empowered to frame minor laws. 

The sheriff, known as sen-mah-dool- 
giua-oh-kie (he who grasps invisible ants), 
acts in a capacity simila’* to our own 
sheriff, and is subject to the orders of 
the chiefs and judges. He usually en- 
forces the sentences upon offenders and 
takes charge of their persons previous to 
trial. 
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(Grizzly Bear) 
and O-rte-netch (Silent Chicken Hawk) 
are the ets-gutts-kah-nahts or judiciary, 
whose deliberations are held in a large 
shed especially devoted to their uses. 
When in session they squat upon the 
ground at one end of the structure, the 
witnesses and spectators grouping in 
convenient positions around them. 

So far as can be ascertained the trials 
are limited to murder, theft, and drunken- 
ness, allof which are punished with swift- 
ness and extreme severity. Murder is 
punished with death by the club, arrow, 
or gun, at the hands of the sheriff ; theft, 
by flogging with a blacksnake whip, — 
twelve lashes for the first, fifteen for the 
second, and twenty-five for the third 
offense. On conviction the culprit. is 
stripped, and his arms drawn high above 
the head and fastened toa tree. The sher- 
iff then administers the castigation in the 
presence of a jeering crowd that congre- 
gates to witness the shame of the misde- 
meanant, Although the long,slender lash 
winds about the body raising great welts 
and drawing blood with every stroke, the 
quivering wretch, if a man,seldom makes 
an outcry, but bears the awful pain with 
a stoicism that is touching in its mute- 
ness. For each glass of intoxicating 
liquor drunk the drunkard receives three 
lashes tor the first offense, which is in- 
creased for every subsequent. derelic- 
tion. 

A trial is a very simple matter and 
does not correspond at all with our views, 
so far, at least, as fairness to the pris- 
oner 1s concerned. When brought be- 
fore the chief by the district police the 
accused is turned over to the judges, who 
examine the witnesses at their pleasure. 
He is never suffered to testify in his 
own behalf, but is sometimes allowed to 
question his accusers, and upon their 
evidence alone ishis conviction or release 
determined, Differently from us, the 
prisoner is considered guilty until proven 
Innocent, and so as a logical consequence 
his chances to cscape punishment are 


exceedingly slim, he being unable to 
show mitigating circumstances through 
his personal testimony. 

The foregoing are the general officials, 
but the tribe is divided into eight dis- 
tricts, each governed locally by captains 
elected for the term of ten years, who 
are responsible to the chief for the good 
behavior of their bands. Five of these 
are within or near the reservation limits, 
and three are located in Yuma County, 
Arizona, one above and two below Yuma 
City. The captains are assisted by thir- 
teen police assigned the districts accord- 


‘ing to population. 


There are but four or five medicine- 
men among the Yumas, and the shrewd- 
est of these act also as priests and nar- 
rators of traditions. They are aged men, 
gifted with alow cunning that frequently 
assists them out of dangerous predica- 
ments. Physically they are thin and 
bony with wrinkled skins hanging in 
folds like parchment. Their snuffy, art- 
ful faces are lighted by beady eyes, 
and the-long gray hair is wrapped tightly 
upon the head and bountifully covered 
with greasy mud from the Colorado 
River. Ordinarily their clothing differs 
but little from their neighbors’, but dur- 
ing the harvest and cremation ceremo- 
nies they bedeck themselves with bits of 
cloth, feathers and other trinkets. They 
claim appointment from the Great Spirit 
who appears in dreams, and the tribe, 
accepting their fabrications astrue, inter- 
poses no objection, 3 

The methods of Fast Boat, as taken 
from his own description, will serve to 
illustrate the practices of these individ- 
uals. Several years agoa relative became 
seriously ill with fever. During the en- 
suing night a prominent meuntain of 
the neighborhoodapproached in a dream, 
and told him that the power of locating 
diseases by the touch would be granted 
him thereafter. . Then bidding him blow 
upon the patient to cool the fever, the 
shadowy mountain disappeared. On 
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obeying the instructions the afflicted 
man was cured, and Fast Boat was re- 
ceived with all the honors of a successful 
medicine-man. 

The sick, when permitted to eat at all, 
are allowed the very simplest food. They 
are compelled to submit to the roughest 
handling trom the medicine-man, who 
excitedly rolls his patient to and fro in 
frantic endeavors to discover the point 
of disease. The relatives, sitting upon 
their heels around the hut, are ordered 
to maintain absolute sence, as noise of 
any kind would break the spell: No 
medicine is given, but in some instances 
roots and leaves are chewed and expec- 
torated upon the sufferer. Severe pain 
is attributed to the presence of sticks, as, 
for example, when the physician sup- 
poses that the heart is affected, he loud- 
ly ascribes it to two sticks pushing up- 
wards from the stomach to the heart. 
Sucking with the lips upon the stomach 
is resorted to to soften the hard, stick- 
like substance, for only when this is ac- 
complished will the patient recover. 
-Kapid touches upon the breast draw out 
the pain in case of pneumonia, and deaf- 
ness through physical weakness is aided 
(7) by blowing in the ear. Touching, 
slapping, expectorating, blowing, and 
massage, associated at times with mo- 
notonous chanting, unearthly howling, 
and an occasional swaying dance, com- 
plete the usual course of treatment. 
Kecovery under such circumstances is 
very. doubtful. The debt in the event 
of recovery is liquidated with blankets, 
horses, money, and other possessions, 
but nothing is forthcoming should the 
patient die. 

but the practioner’s bed is not one of 
roses, for the Yumas have an inexorable 
luw that demands the life of the medi- 
cinc-man who makes three false predic- 
tions in a family or nine in the tribe as 
to the death or recovery ot his clients. 
(pon passing the limit in either case 
he is visited by a male relative of one of 
the patients, who asks why he prophe- 
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sied incorrectly. If the explanation is 
not satisfactory he is quietly murdered 
with a mesquite club, and nothing is 
said by the remainder of the tribe. 
Should it happen that his last patient 
has no relative, a council of the officials 
is called, after which the medicine-man 
is led away, never again to appear upon 
earth. 

With this alternative staring them in 
the face, it is possible that these gentry 
sometimes take care that death sha// 
follow when they so prophesy, tor upon 
the correctness of their prognostications 
depends not only their influence, but 
their lives as well. 3 

It may be said incidentally that small- 
pox in 1878 carried away nearly three 
hundred Yumas, and measles in 1887 
sadly depleted the number of their chil- 
dren. ‘These periods proved particular- 
ly disastrous to the medictne-men, and 
the office frequently went begging for 
occupants. 


The tenacity and endurance of the 
trailers is proverbial. They follow a 
“sign” witha sagacity unequaled by the 
bloodhound, and are often employed by 
the civil officers of the Territory to re- 
cover convicts escaped from the peni- 
tentiary. The exactness with which 
every leaf is scanned, every rock and 
bush examined, and the close scrutiny 
to which the soil itself is subjected, to- 
eether with their rapidity of movement 
and the absolute accuracy of their infer- 
ences, 1s, to say the least, startling. Sel- 
dom do-they miss the footprints, and 
then only when rains or violent sand- 
storms obliterate every trace. They are 
as skillful in hiding their own tracks as 
they are in uncovering the indications 
of others. The procedure on losing a 
trail is identical with that of a pack of 
well trained hounds. Starting from the 
last clearly defined depression, they cir- 
cle about until it is again found. Then 
jogging along at an easy gait with eyes 
fixed upon the ground they do not wa- 
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The Yuma 
ver, despite discouragements of every 
kind, until the night has fallen or the 
fugitive is overtaken. They have a 
wonderful faculty for distinguishing the 
footprints of a particular horse or per- 
son from dozens of others. They carry 
a few mesquite pods, which constitutes, 
with an occasional mouthful of water, 
their only refreshment. 

i The runners, whose duty it is to carry 
dispatches from one official to another, 
are selected from the swiftest and most 
hardy of the young and middle-aged 
men, and thus differ from the trailers, 
who may be of any age, provided they 
possess the requisite knowledge and 
experience. Instead of tracking crimi- 
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| nals, necessarily much slower work, they 
: keep their cyes fixed directly ahead away 

from the ground, and follow as straight 
; a course as practicable. Their speed ts 
aisO much vreater and never slackens 
froma spirited trot. They do not rest 
until the objective point is reached, for 
should they do so even for a short time, 
stiffness of the joints results, and seri- 
ously cripples turther efforts. During 
their trips they neither eat nor drink, 
although water is taken into the mouth, 
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eargled,and ejected, but never swallowed. 

They travel nearly naked, wearing only 
the scanty breech-cloth, and a cotton 
handkerchief bound tightly around the 
head, which serves to keep the rebellious 
masses of hair in place. . It 1s said that 
some have made as much as eighty to 
ninety miles between sunrise and sunset, 
and the writer personally attests the fact 
that they cover from sixty to seventy-five 
miles when circumstances justify extra 
speed, — no mean performance when it 
is remembered that they travel under a 
burning sun, over heated sand and jag- 
jed rocks, through scraggy mesquite, 
thorny catsclaw,and stinging cacti, along 
arroyas, and over lofty summits. 


ARIZONA. 


[t has been explained that the Yumas 
are segreeated into districts. These are 
further subdivided into villages, which 
in turn are made up of dwellings. The 
villages are composed of families and 
near relatives, who keep together being 
quite clannish in their domestic arrange- 
ments. Owing to the mildness of the 
climate the dwellings are crudely put 
together. Nevertheless, when an Indian 
desires to build, the assistance of friends 
is solicited and always cheerfully granted. 
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There are four kinds of houses, each 
devoted to particular purposes. 

The winter house is built upon four or 
six cottonwood poles partially buried in 
the earth. The tops are notched, cross- 
pieces inserted, and the roof and sides 
neatly filled in with interlaced twigs, 
brush, and saplings placed upright. Dirt 
is thrown upon the top and adobe mud 
sometimes plastered over the sides. The 
root is slanted downward towards the 
rear to carry off rain, and the front is 
commonly left open without doors or 
other protection save what 1s afforded by 
atattered blanket. ‘The interior is not 
divided into rooms. When the weather 
becomes more than ordinarily chilly a 
fire is built upon the ground and after 
raking the ashes away the individuals 
discard all their clothing and bury them- 
selves In the warm sand, thereby amply 
protecting themselves from the cold. 

The summer house ts still more crude, 
being but a shed to keep off the sun. 

As it is customary to ignore the aged 
and feeble, the parents who are too de- 
crepit to be of use are driven from the 
homes of their children. They instantly 
busy themselves in constructing low, 
conical dwellings of willow saplings 
stuck into the ground and brought to- 
gether at the top. The exterior is cov- 
ered with mesquite branches until fairly 
ticht, and a small semicircular aperture 
cut through. These rookeries are sit- 
uated in the midst of palo verde, tron- 
wood, mesquite, and willow groves upon 
the lowlands near the Colorado, and close 
to their farms and rancherias. The sites 
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chosen are often picturesque as well as 
secluded. 

Curious granaries for storing mesquite 
beans are erected by every industrious 
family. A platform about six feet square 
is constructed upon high poles. Upon 
thisa perfectly round shell, varying from 
three to five feet in diameter and from 
two to four feet in depth, made of arrow- 
weeds tightly twisted and interwoven, is 
fastened, and the top nicely sealed with 
mud to preserve the contents intact. 
They are located some distance from the 
villages towards the base of mountains, 
where the mesquite is most abundant, 
and the extraordinary precaution taken 
is to prevent the depredations of cattle, 
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horses, and coyotes, who are as fond of 
the bean as the Indians themselves. 
The homes are infested with multi- 
tudes of curs which plainly show the 
presence of coyote blood. The Indians 
own few domestic animals and these are 


confined chiefly to horses and dogs. 


The agricultural arts are of the sim- 
plest kind. As the rainfall is totally 
inadequate to the successful cultivation 
of crops, they are compelled to rely upon 
the annual inundations of the Colorado 
River, which, like the Nile, overflows its 
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banks at stated intervals, usually during 
May, June, and July. It sometimes 
happens, as in the present year, that the 
rise is not sufficient, and when this is the 
case the harvest is a total failure, and 
the Yumas are to that extent seriously 
crippled, and forced to extra exertions to 
keep from starving. Ditches are rarely 
“taken out " by them. When it is done 
the work is subsequently dropped 
through lack of. ambition and necessary 
knowledge, as few are worth their salt 
at canal construction when working for 
themselves, although they do well if 
personally directed and controlled by 
the whites, who employ them upon the 
extensive enterprises of this kind now 
progressing rapidly along the Gila River 
in Arizona. 

Open spots are selected along the 
Colorado, so situated as to be Hable to 
the overflows, and to some extent cleared 
of brush and stubble by burning. After 
the subsidence of the inundations, holes 
are dug in the moist earth with sticks 
toadepth of eight or teninches. Seeds 
are thrown on the bottom, and the holes 
filled to the surface to save and utilize 
the moisture as long as possible. The 
irregular plots of land are roughly fenced 
with brush to keep out straying cattle 
and horses, and nothing further is done 
until the products ripen, when they are 
harvested. No uniformity is practiced 
in planting in rows. The seeds are de- 
posited where the digging is easiest, and 
the plants therefore appear everywhere 
and anywhere in the most curious com- 
binations, and ina manner calculated to 
bewilder the mind of the average ¢ivil- 
ized husbandman. 

The harvest is practically limited to 
melons, squash, pumpkins, corn, and 
beans, about all that the Yumas can raise 
with thetr deficient knowledge. 

The scrubby mesquite trees (@/garoba 
glandulosa)that abound everywhere pro- 
vide an abundant supply of very accept- 
able food. The long pods, something 
like our own string beans in size and 
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shape, ripen about the end of June, 
and are either eaten from the tree or 
are hoarded for the winter. If allowed 
to hang upon the trees, they dry suffi- 
ciently in the sun to be picked and stored 
without further preparation. The seeds 
are useless, but the pods contain a juicy, 
sugary pulp that is 
exceedingly nut ri- 
tious. When ripe and 
fresh they are pound- 
ed in mortars, mixed 
with water ‘until of 
the consistency of 
mush, and greedily 
eaten. Another way 
is to dry and crush 
the pods to powder, 
and withthe addition of water make a sort 
of flat unleavened cake, which is cooked 
over heated stones. It becomes very hard 
and can be kept for years, and is used 
by dissolving in water. The screw-bean, 
another variety of mesquite, is quite as 
valuable and is similarly prepared. 

The seed of the sacaton grass found 
along the river bottoms is_ ground, 
worked into a dough, and then dried in 
the sun. Corn is boiled, parched, and 
powdered in we/ate stones and made into 
mush, or the meal is kneaded and baked 
as bread and fort7//itas. Pumpkins and 
squash are either boiled or dried. Wild 
berries and certain fruits from the num- 
erous cacti are eaten. 

Many fish are 
caught with hooks 
or nets in the Col- 
orado, the princi- 
pal being salmon, 
carp, suckers, and 
humpback. They 
are cooked by 
roasting over coals, 
boiling, or envelop- 
ing the fish in 
moist clay and baking in a covered pit 
heated with hot stones. When finished 
the clay is broken away taking the skin 
with it and so prepared the fish is de- 
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liclous. Fish are also dried and stored. 
These Indians are inordinately fond 
of sugar, candy, pies, cakes, and sweet- 
meats, which are purchased from the 
whites. Beef en- 
trails) beet- 
heads are eaten. 
Moles, gophers, 
chipmunks,wood- 
rats, jack and cot- 
tontail rabbits, 
small birds, quail, 
wild ducks and 
reese, and land 
tortoises, diversi- 
fy the bill of fare. 
| _ The tortoises, by 
the way, sometimes weigh as much as 
twenty pounds and closely resemble the 
diamond-back terrapin of the East, but 
they differ in being found roaming over 
heated deserts and miles from water. 
Pork is seldomtasted,and chickens and 
cogs never, although the Indians raise 
the latter forsale. Milk is much disliked. 
Of their two manufactured beverages 
that called ah-tsa-00-yvark is the most 1m- 
portant. Wheat grains thoroughly rip- 
ened are lightly roasted over charcoal 
until. they turn to a light brown color, 
after which they are ground into fine 
powder and dissolved in water. It has 
4 pleasant taste and is much relished. 
Occasionally, though seldom, it is al- 
lowed to ferment 
before. drinking. 
Dried) mesquite 
beans are. also 
sO prepared, save 
the roasting, and 
the drink 1s call- 
cdl 
No intoxicating 
drinks are made. 
Whisky or the 
\Viextean wescal, 
very acceptable to them, as it Is to 
other Indians ; but they seldom pro- 
ire it, owing to the stringent laws 
the sale. 
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They are wofully deficient in the arts, 
and are compelled to purchase most of 
their clothing and other necessaries. 
Prominent among their few industries 1s 
the making of pottery, many of the 
pieces evidencing artistic taste, correct 
judgment, and unlimited patience in 
construction and subsequent ornamen- 
tation. | 

Porous clay of a reddish color is ob- 
tained near the base of certain moun- 
tains several miles from the _ reserve. 
After being softened with water, it is 
made into long ropes an inch thick, by 
rolling in the hands, when the ends are 
brought together in a circle. Theseare 
placed upon a flat, smooth stone, and 
gently patted with 
a wooden — paddle 
until smooth, mean- 
while shaping with 
thefingers,the 
hammering equaliz- 
ing the thickness. 
The utensilis built 
upwiththe addition 
of roll after roll 
similarly prepared, 
the length and di- 
ameter of each depending,of course,upon 
the size and form ot thevessel. Thiscom- 
pleted, the outside 1s smoothed and 
glossed by vigorous rubbing with the 
moistened hand and fingers. Red or 
vellow paint, made by reducing to pow- 
der a soft rock found in the vicinity and 
treating with water, is applied in intri- 
cate but regular designs. When thor- 
oughly dry, firing is accomplished by 
placing the vessel upon two stones over 
or near a hot fire of mesquite coals and 
slowly turning until finished. The color 
fades appreciably during the operation. 

Ollas, water-jugs, bowls, pitchers, cups, 
and other articles, are made in numer- 
ous forms, shapes, and sizes, and some 
with lines as true and perfect as those 
of our own manufacture. The curves are 
eraceful and uniform and cannot but 
excite admiration. Being sufficiently 
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porous to allow the seepage of water, 
they are splendidly adapted to the heated 
climate, for the rapid evaporation keeps 
the contents cool. Consequently these 
vessels are in demand, and many are 
sold at fair prices. 

Considerable ingenuity is exercised in 
moulding and baking tiny clay images 
of men and women, and, though some- 
what grotesque, these reflect creditably 
upon the artistic perceptions of their 
makers. Natural hair is fastened around 
the top of the head, hollowed out for the 
purpose, and they are carefully dressed 
in exact imitation of-the Yumas them- 


selves, the fabrics and bark used being 
identical. Not infrequently groups. of 
figures are made upon a single base, and 
many are disposed of to passing travel- 
ers. The manufacture of pottery is lett 
exclusively to the squaws. 

Every article is ornamented by paint- 
ing in angular designs, often toexcellent 
effect. Curves are seldom drawn, the 
style being limited generally to straight 
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or broken lines, angles, and dots, and 
with each a new and original -idea is de- 
picted. 

The most useful household inventions 


are mortars and pestles, or mefates, with © 


which they grind mesquite beans and 
corn. Both are made from hard rock, 
the mortar being grooved to prevent the 
meal from scattering. The pestle is a 
heavy, smooth elliptical stone, and ex- 
actly fits the groove. At times a tree 
stump ts hollowed, buried in the ground, 
and serves for a mortar. — 

Handsome baskets without handles 
are made from willow shoots, so deftly 
constructed as to hold water, and ropes 
or cords of long native grasses are made. 

The weapons of the Yumas are few. 
Willow or cottonwood bows. tightly 
whipped with sinews and having stout 
strings of the same material are used. 
The reed arrows are tipped with trian- 
gular points of glass, iron, or flinty stone: 
chipped to the desired size and poisoned 
by dipping into putrid flesh. The shafts 
are feathered in two or three rows. A 
club resembling a potato masher is made 
of palo verde or mesquite wood, 1s 
erasped close to the head instead of at 
the end of the handle, and is used by the 
public executioner as well as by the war- 
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rior, each handling the weapons men- 
tioned with expertness. Very few pos- 
sess firearms. Weaving and working 
metals are not understood. 
The Yumas delight in mu- 
sic of every description, and 
often sing. low, weird, but 
harmonious songs in concert. 
Some voices are very sweet, 
and show a marked improve- 
ment with proper training 


GLASS 


and cultivation; as is: seén 
the correctness and beauty 


rendered by 
ment school 
older people, 
sing more 
night than by 
because many 


of the hymns 
the govern- 
children. The 
oddly enough, 
willingly — by 
day,--perhaps 


ol their games are playedand 
much of their a chile merry making 
is done after Arrowneap. sunset. 


They make but two in- 
struments, a flute 
and a rattle. The 
former istwelve to 
fifteenincheslong, 
and is made from 
reeds that grow 
abundantly along 
PP the river banks. It 
1S hollow, has but 
Vor. XITI.— 37. 


FEATHERED 
ARROW- 
SHAFT, 
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piccolo. 


four holes, renders four notes, is operat- 
ed by blowing through the end instead 


of the side, and is manipulated like our 
In the hands of an expert it 
gives forth a soft purling melody. The 
young men 
are addict- 
ed to play- 


ingit before 
the wick-i- 


WAR-CLUB, 


ups of their 
sweethearts, by whom it is duly appre- 
ciated. The rattle isa wild gourd, or cal- 
abash, partly 
filled with 
smooth peb- 
bles, and a 
wooden han- 


dle affixed. 

It is used to 

accompany 

their‘songs.* Rane, 


Thewomen 

frequently 
purchase 
jewsharps, 
and are skillful in drawing the vilest 
sounds from the detestable instrument. 


Reed [ lute. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
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They are carried suspended from a long 
string of beads passed around the neck. 


The Yuma year and its subdivisions, 
excepting a single very awkward error 
in the counting, is for a]l practical pur- 
poses quite sufficient for their needs. 
The year (#a-dan-ga) is divided into 
twelve moons of twenty-eight days, thus 
providing but 336 instead of 365 days. 
The first three months of the year, cach 
beginning with the new moon, are called 
the cold moons (4el-ah-at-coruk); the 
next sixare designated by their respect- 
ive numbers, viz., fourth, fifth, and so on, 
and the last three are known as the wind 
moons (Ael-ah-met-hah). \t so happens 
that their present new year commenced 
July 15th, throwing, oddly enough, mid- 
winter into mid-summer. Reckoning 
must have first begun in December, for 
the reason that December, January; and 
lebruary, are the coldest, while Septem- 
ber, October, and November, are the 
stormiest months. 

The day comprises eight subdivisions. 
The first fourteen hours, beginning at 
4:30. ending. at’.5:30 P. are 
divided into seven parts of about two 


hours each. The first ( vahk-spak) is 
called the rising sun; second, (e7-)ah- 
pilk), warm sun; third, (vah-to-org), 


fourth, ( vah-voosk), 
afternoon or declining sun; fifth (vah- 
nah-vaug) designates the interval be- 
tween afternoon and dusk; sixth, ( vah-e/- 
tah-kah-nah-voc), night. Vhe remaining 
ten hours complete the eight subdivis- 
lons, 

The approximate time of might 1s 
euessed from the position of certain 
three stars of the Great Bear constella- 
tion, called A-wau, and the accuracy 
with which the time is told 1s remarka- 
ble. The hour of the day is guessed 
with equal certainty from the position 
of the sun. The new moon is called the 
‘dead moon,’ Ww hen tullit 1s known 
as the “ big moon.’ 

The world is considered flat, entirely 


noon or high sun; 
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surrounded by water, and immovable. 
The sky revolves like a panorama around 
the earth once each day, carrying with 
it the sun, moon, and stars, which are 
firmly fixed. As the moon is opposite 
the sun, their successive appearances 
cause the day and night. The portion 
of sky that happens to be underneath 
the earth serves to support it. The 
idea, in fact, is that the sky isa hollow 
sphere within which the earth as a 
plane remains stationary, the former 
revolving about it. The sky is believed 
to be a man; the earth is his wife, and 
water is their child. 


The language 1s soft, guttural, and 
musical, with a rising or talling inflec- 


tion and broad accent. The vocabulary 
probably does not contain fifteen hun- 
dred words but many of them express 
several ideas, the accent and connection 
determining the meaning. /:7-yva/, for 
instance, means day, sun, or watch, and 
a-mt signifies both sky and up. No reg- 
ularsystem is follow edin grouping 
for the noun or verb may be placed a 
the beginning, middle or end of a sen- 
tence, according to the speaker's fancy. 
Person, gender, and number, are indis- 
criminately mixed. When conversing 
the meaning is emphasized by gestures 
which convey nearly as much as do the 
sentences. 

They count to ten thousand in an in- 


eenious manner, as can be seen’ from 
the following : Cen-dig, han- 


mok, tsum-pahp, sah-ranp, hoh-hogh, bah- 
Kiek, seep-hogh,ahim-hah-mok (threetimes 
three), and sah-hogh, respectively repre- 
sent the numerals from r to to. The 
numbers 11 to 20 are formed. by adding 
I, 2, 3, ,.etc., to. 10, e. g., 11-18 sah-hogh- 
mit-cen-dig (ten and one); 12, sah-hogh- 
mt-hah-vieg (ten.and two), and so on; 
20 is sah-hogh-ah-hah-vicg (tentimes two); 
2118 (ten 
times two and one); 30 is sah-hogh-al- 
hah-mok (ten times three), and thus to 
100, which is sah-hogh-ah-sah-hogh (ten 
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times ten); 200 is sah-hogh-ah-sah-hogh- 
ah-hah-vieg (ten times ten times two), 
and 202 would consequently be sah-hogh- 
ah-sah-hogh-ah-hah-vieg-mt-hah-vieg (ten 
times ten times two and two). ‘This de- 
vice is followed to 1,000 (called ah-vak- 
vah-sah-hogh), and trom thence to 10,000. 
It can be seen that a half hour's study 
would make any one possessing ordinary 
intelligence proficient in counting ac- 
cording to the Yuma system. 

They have no: knowledge of writing, 
cither by signs or hieroglyphics.. Many 
today cannot understand how it is that 
a bit of. paper can convey the thoughts 
of one white man to another. 


Previous to confinement, the Yuma 
mother constructs a rude couch of leaves 
and boughs. some little distance from 
her village, where she is attended solely 
by women. The husband 1s not allowed 
to remain in the neighborhood, tor if he 
is present, it 1s believed that the child 
cannot. be born, and the father will be- 
come grievously ill. Child birth is ac- 
companied withcomparatively little pain, 
and is soon completed. During her 
sickness the mother is denied all food 
butan occasional drink of their cornmeal 
mush. In an astonishingly short time 
sheis up and about her household affairs. 

Should a squaw die during confine- 
ment, the infant 1s usually burned or 
buried with her, whether born dead. or 
alive, as it is considered guilty of delib- 
crately causing her death. Sometimes 
When the woman is suffering severely 
several months before a birth, the infant 
is killed by the attendants stamping up- 
on her body. With rare exceptions, and 
these due to considerable ingenuity and 
shrewdness on the mother’s part in hid- 
ing it a half-breed child is buried alive 
directly after birth. 

The father is very proud when a son 
is born, but he receives the congratula- 
tions of his friends with an imperturba- 
bility that is most amusing. A daughter, 
nowever, 1s not so welcome. 
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Children are not named until they 
begin to talk, when the immediate rela- 
tives are notified. Should it say some- 


thing strange or comical, it is called by - 


a corresponding title. Some Indians 
have several names, and take this oppor- 
tunity to get rid of any they may be tired 
of, by bestowing them upon the child, 
who is forced to carry them until old 


enough to repeat the performance upon 
another victim. 

Seldom do the Yumas punish their 
little ones by whipping, as a nod ora 
word is sufficient to insure obedience. 
A happier, more amiable, or better-na- 
tured lot of children would be difficult 
to find. They are bright, quick, intelli- 
vent, honest, and truthful, and under 
the careful and judicious training of the 
sovernment teachers are fast learning 
habits of thrift and economy, which are 
already sowing golden seeds in the tribe 
itself. 

Great pride is taken in ornamenting 
the papoose cases. These are narrow 
boards covered with a bed of soft bark 
upon which the papooses are tightly 
swathed in cloth, their hands held firmly 
to their sides. The top of the case is 
provided with a semicircular shade of 
basketwork covered with flannel or 
buckskin, claborately garnished with 
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beads, bells, small coins, bits of glass, or 
whatever else may strike the maternal 
fancy. A tiny pillow supports the head, 
and an additional piece of buckskin is 
fastened around the outside, tightly held 
in place with thongs. Uncomfortable 
though this may be, the infant seldom 
raises its voice in protest, but accepts 
the discomforts of the cramped position 
philosophically. The case 1s carried 
under the mother’s arm, or the papoose 
is placed astride her hips or bustle. 
When otherwise engaged, she stands 
the case against a tree or hangs it over 
a limb, where it sways to and fro, rocked 
by the passing breeze. 


When a virgin enters upon the digni- 
ties of womanhood she is strictly se- 
cluded in her home for four or five 
days, during which period tood is not 
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eaten. The tribe is notified and gather 
about the hut, where they employ the 
time in passing coarse jests, playing on 
reed pipes, shaking rattles, and feasting, 
much to the pretended disgust and an- 
noyance of the parents, who bid them 
begone. The grandmother, if she has 
one, is charged with her safe-keeping 
and is held responsible for her utter 
seclusion. 
It is said that the girl is laid upon a 
couch of boughs, over a number of heated 
stones, within a dome-shaped hut. Water 
is then thrown upon. the stones and a 
dense cloud of steam arises, completely 
enveloping her. After thorough steam- 
ing and when perspiring profusely, she 
is led to the river for a plunge, after 
which she is considered marriageable. 
| have, however, obtained no evidence 
personally that this custom obtains 
among them at the present date. 


The marriage ceremony is one of the 
most ingenuous among the many ob- 
served and generally occurs during the 
season when the mesquite beans are 
ripening. 

When the choice of a young man has 
fallen upon a maiden he, feigning timid- 
ity, approaches her father, saying very 
humbly, ‘‘ Ne-e-ko sen-yah-ak thou-noo 
yah-vah-oh!”’ (Father, give me_ thy 
daughter for a wife!) 

The parent with pretended indignation 
orders him to depart. As soon there- 
after as practicable, the suitor, after 
previously ascertaining that his sweet- 
heart's parents are comfortably out of 
the way, gaudily decorates himself with 
feathers, beads, and paint, visits her, and 
plumply pops the question with all the 
airs and graces of which he is capable. 

If willing she makes no reply but sits 
with downcast eyes and modest expres- 
sion as though in shame, and. subse- 
quently afranges to retire some little 
distance from her village. As soon as 
he retires she builds a scanty brush shel- 
ter, which is unostentatiously occupied 
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with her by the accepted husband during 
the following night. This completes the 
ceremony, and thenceforth they are con- 
sidered man and wife. 

These secret tactics are adopted 
through fear of the gibes and sarcastic 
comments of their unmarried associates, 
who would, if aware of the approaching 
nuptials, spare no pains to make life, for 
a time at least, absolutely miserable to 
the wedded couple; for this, owing to 
the sensitiveness of the Yumas to ridi- 
cule, could easily be accomplished. 

Incase the maid objects to her wooer's 
advances, she emphatically refuses them 
in language so forcible and unmistakable 
that he instantly withdraws. 

Presents are seldom, if ever, tendered 
the parents, but cloth, beads, and similar 
articles, are often given to the girl. Very 
carly marriages, although not frequent, 
occurat times; boys of thirteen and girls 
of eleven have been known to marry. 
The children, however, reach maturity 
much earlier than the whites.  Inter- 
marriage between blood relations 1s pro- 
hibited by the laws of the tribe. 

lew Yumas have more than one wife, 
and those so blessed are esteemed espe- 
cially fortunate, for the jealousy of the 
first wife almost invariably interposes an 
insurmountable barrier. Still, when an 
Indian desires an additional spouse, the 
wife and the aspiring rival settle the dif- 
heulty by resorting to clubs, fists, finger- 
nails, and teeth, using these weapons 
cnergetically and to good effect. The 
features of such a battle for such a pur- 
pose between two desperate women can 
be more easily imagined than described. 
Should the wife prove victorious her 
antagonist is ignominiously driven from 
the rancheria with the assistance of the 
ungallant husband; but in the event of 
the other woman's winning, she is 
promptly taken into the family, and her 
witely rights are thenceforth never ques- 
tioned. 

Sexual indiscretions are neither pun- 
ished nor looked upon as _ particularly 
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improper. While some Indians object 
others do not. If a husband discovers 
that his wife frequents a neighbor's 
rancheria too often to suit his notions of 
propriety, he simply bids her to leave 
him, whereupon she retires to the hab- 
itation of the Indian with whom she has 
associated, or to the village of her pa- 
rents, —this constituting a divorce. 
Either of the parties is free to marry 
again at pleasure. 

When a wife desires a divorce she 
notifies her husband, who never endeav- 
ors to interpose obstacles of any kind, 
through feelings of pride. He rarely 
complains of the woman’s fickleness, for 
this would bring upon him the contempt 
and derision of the tribe, but bears the 
humiliation in dignified silence, and 
finally wipes away the stain by obtain 
ing another bride to fill the vacant place 
at his camp-fire. It is optional with the 
husband to support the children or com 
pel the divorced woman to do so, Inany 
case the children, if of tender years, 
remain with the mother. Boys, if old 
enough to decide intelligently, may elect 
to abide with either parent, but the girls 
without exception go with the wife. 
Any reason, however superficial, may be 
made sufficient cause for such separa- 
tion. Divorce does not affect the stand- 
ing of either in the estimation of the 
community. A woman, despite social 
irregularities of every description, is 
considered virtuous until led astray by 
members of other races or tribes, when 
she is looked upon as disgraced. She 
then virtually becomes an outcast, and 
her presence thereafter is tolerated asa 
matter of charity, and not of right. For 
all that, there are many such among 
them. 

The retaliatory doctrine, “an eye for 
an eye,’ frequently admits of curious 
applications. An instance occurring not 
long since amply illustrates the observ- 
ance of the principle, as well as the 
matter of fact methods of the Yumas. 
Two families, who long lived near each 
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other in perfect harmony, became seri- 


ously entangled in their domestic rela- 
tions through the father of one of the 
families becoming enamored of the 
mother of the other, and managing in 
the absence of her own husband to alien- 
ate her affections. The wronged Indian 
and squaw, learning of this through their 
children, retaliated by acting similarly. 
This state of.affairs continuing to the 
discomfort and annoyance of the remain- 
ing members of the families, the injured 
husband complained to the presiding 
chief to whom he told the entire story 
at the same time pointing out the com- 
plications that followed. After due con- 
sideration thechief ordered the husbands 
to exchange wives, the children -under 
this ruling to remain with their respect- 
ive mothers. This accomplished, har- 
mony was again restored. Usually in 
such cases the children are well cared 
tor by the new father. 


Witcheraft undoubtedly finds cre- 
dence among them, but it 1s questionable 
whether they believe in it so implicitly 
as the Pima Indians. _ Still when an in- 
dividual is accused his chances to escape 
death are very small. When misfortunes 
come upon atamily, such as disease, loss 
of property, or sudden death, it is taken 
for granted that some evil-minded_per- 
son has deliberately bewitched them. 
Without the slightest warning of his im- 
pending tate, the unsuspecting person 
upon whom suspicion falls is quietly ac- 
cused, tried, and convicted, by a secret 
council convened for that purpose. 
Subsequently, when playing or con- 
versing with his comrades, the chos- 
en executioner armed with aclub, noise- 
lessly creeps toward him, and with a 
couple of well directed blows ends his 
earthly career. 


All the Colorado River tribes cremate 
their dead. Burial is not practised save 
when the necessary tue] cannot be pro- 
cured in the immediate neighborhood. 
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The corpse is carried to the funeral pile 
as soon as the breath leaves the body. 
The ceremony is made deeply solemn 
and impressive, and the whole tribe 1s 
expected to attend, especially if the de- 
parted had been a person of consequence. 
The cremation of Pasqual, last year, dif- 
fers from all the others only in the num- 
ber of participants, and may therefore 
properly serve as a description of the 
customary usage. 

Several days previous to the celebrat- 
ed chieftain’s death, after it became 
known to a certainty that the end was 
near, the aged Indians of both sexes se- 
lected an open space facing his resi- 
dence and excavated a V-shaped hole 
seven feet long, three feet wide, and 
three teet deep, in which dry poles were 
arranged along the sides slanting up- 
wards and outwards. Between them a 
bed of inflammable twigs and brush 
was heaped tothe surface and covered 
with larger billets of wood built up hor- 
izontally for an additional foot or two. 
Upon this the body, tightly wrapped in 
a heavy canvas, was laid, and_ short 
thick pieces of wood arranged upon it 
until a total height of seven feet was 
attained. To the pyre was added the 
persona: effects of the deceased to ac- 
company his spirit wherever it might 
£0, 

The tribe meanwhile gathered about 
him and wailed in concert, keeping up 
an incessant series of shrieks and cries 
that were heart-rending in the extreme. 
Thedisconsolate and grief-stricken faces 
were stained with tears; regret and de- 
spondency were plainly depicted, and 
speeches were delivered ending in the 
moaning refrain, Pasqual! Pasqual!” 

Two splendid horses, gaudily capari- 
soned in red and blue flannel and waving 
feathers, were led to deep holes dug 
near either side of the body. After be-. 
ing killed withaxes they were disembow- 
elled, thrown-into the graves, and cover- 
ed with dirt, to insure their carrying the 


eood old chief in his future wanderings. 
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Several young men, strangely dressed 
in curious cloaks and cowls of many 
colors and holding bows and arrows in 
their hands, stepped forward. Grasping 
Pasqual’s gun, a much prized treasure, 
by the way, one of them fired it into the 
air, to notify the Great Spirit that a 
Yuma had commenced his journey to 
Paradise. Instantly another applied the 
match, and tongues of fire darted heaven- 
ward, enveloping the remains in a 
shroud of seething, spluttering flame. 
The crowd squatting in a circle around 
the pyre watching the proceedings with 
undisguised interest, now seemed moved 
by uncontrollable excitement. Spring- 
ing to their feet they separated into two 
bodies, the men on one side and the 
women on the other, to ailow the passage 
of the spirit between them. Breaking 
trom the ranks they threw their most 
valued possessions into the flames. 
Strips of calico, pottery, weapons, sacks 
ot flour and mesquite beans, playing 
cards, beads, and trinkets of every de- 
scription, followed each other in rapid 
succession. Several men and women 
denuded themselves of their clothing 
piece by piece until they stood naked to 
the breech-cloth. A daughter of the 
dead man, carrying a child in her arms, 
walked around the fire, and holding a 
bundle of arrow-weeds to the blaze, 
touched the infant's cheeks, to prevent 
the deceased from haunting it. A tall 
brave, nearly nude and provided witha 
sharp knife, cut off more or less hair 
from the relatives in accordance with the 
degree of kinsmanship, each softly mut- 
tering invocations. The medicine-men, 
with their hair pulled over their faces, 
tore a large cotton cloth into small frag- 
ments and made another pile of the 
nieces, Which they burned. In fact every 
individual seemed actuated with entirely 
different motives, known only to himself. 
An increased impetus seemed given 
the mourners, for their sobs now rose to 
screams, yells, and shrieks, blending in 
i. indescribable chorus that taxed the 
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fullest capacity of their lungs. They 
moved about singly and in squads, each 
preoccupied with his own sorrow. When 
ever the fire burned low it was quickly 
replenished with fuel. The awful smell 
of burning human flesh rising to the nos- 
trils did not tend to dissipate the strange 
and at times disgusting features of the 
ceremony, wichh lasted for eighteen 
hours or more. 

After all had been consumed the ashes 
were raked into the pit and covered in 
such a manner as to prevent the discov- 
ery of the spot unless special search was 
made. Pasqual’s residence and remain- 
ing belongings were burned, so that no 
traces were left behind to remind his 
subjects of their late ruler, on the prin- 
ciple that reminiscences thus awakened 
would bring increased regret and sorrow, 
and so, complete forgetfulness is best. 
This idea is carried to the extent of 
moving the villages themselves a short 
distance from the scene. 

As it is believed that the spirit when 
leaving the body is extremely minute, 
and requires several days to grow suffh- 
ciently to admit of its recognition by 
the gatekeeper of Paradise, the immedt- 
ate relatives abstain from food tor three 
days and bathe many times daily. 

The indiscriminate destruction of 
property at cremations is a sourde of 
constant poverty. They consider noth- 
ing too valuable for sacrificial purposes, 
which feeling is gratified by purchasing 
food and clothing from the stores to be 
ultimately burned. The dead must be 
provided for though the living starve. 


Cop-lah-pahl, the Yuma Paradise, is 
named from an elaborately ornamented 
post of great height that marks the boun- 
dary between the present and future 
worlds. One of the medicine-men em- 
phatically declares that he has seen it 
while conversing across the border lines 
with friends gone before. It 1s located 


south and west of the reserve, and in- 
cludes portions of Southern California, 
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Lower California, and Sonora, Mexico. 
A man of commanding appearance is 
stationed near the post, who inquires the 
name of the dead that seek admission. If 
satisfied, he directs each to that portion 
of Cop-lah-pahl where live his former 
relatives. This region is so extensive 
that overcrowding is impossible. The 
lands are covered with grass and vegeta- 
tion of every kind. Corn, melons, beans, 
etc., grow prolifically without cultivation. 
Numerous streams of clear cold water 
irrigate the fields, pastures, and forests, 
and the extremities of heat and cold not 
existing, the temperature Is always pleas- 
ant and constant. Game and fish are 
everywhere found, and when weary of 
singing and dancing, the bucks pass 
away the time in angling, trapping, and 
hunting, using the weapons and appli- 
ances that had been consigned to the 
Hames at their cremation ceremonies. 
Old people on entering this Eden are 
instantly made young. ‘There are no 
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quarrels or dissensions, diseases or trou- 
bles. Work is unnecessary and death 
unknown. The women and children 
appear exactly as when alive. There are 
no discriminations as to rank ; chiefs and 
other officials are not countenanced, and 
all Indians are socially equal, although 
those who had filled official positions on 
earth are pleasantly recognized. The 
wicked as well as the good are admitted. 
Sin is sufficiently punished by death, 
which levels both classes, making them 
thenceforth incapable of doing wrong. 
The personal and family relations and 
former customs and habits continue un- 
changed. All live happily forever, undis- 
turbed by the Great Spirit, whose influ- 
ence for good or evil no longer extends 
over them. None but Indians are admit- 
ted, and each tribe is assigned separate 
districts. It is not known what becomes 
of the Caucasian and other races, but 
their company is neither expected nor 
desired. 


BE, CONTIATCED. 


CUSHING'S. LATE ‘DISCOVERIES. 


THe recent discoveries of the Hemen- 
way Southwestern Archeological Expe- 
dition in southwestern Arizona mark an 
era of original research in the Ameri- 
can historical field. On the broad plain 
formed at the confluence of the Gila and 
Salt rivers, only forty miles from the city 
of Phoenix, Arizona, have been found 
indications of a probably pre-Columbian 
people belonging to the stone age of civ- 
ilization. The evidences are overwhelin- 
ing, and prove that this region, until 
lately wholly, and even now partially, an 
unreclaimed desert, was once a densely 
populated country, intersected with nnu- 
merous canals and provided with huge 
storage reservoirs, whereby the land was 


made fertile and productive. These peo- 
ple correspond to the Pueblo Indians 
found new in various portions of New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado, but were 
of a higher type of communal develop- 
ment, and were divided tnto classes or 
castes, chief of which was the sacerdotal. 

Modern eyes are surprised at the mag- 
nitude of the work accomplished by 
them. Huge trees were obtained from 
distant forests, and large masses of stone 
such as neither man nor beast could 
singly handle, were brought from far-off 
quarries to be used in buildings of enor- 
mous size. .-They were a pastoral race, 
versed in many arts and surrounded by 
domestic animals. Who are these peo- 
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ple, and whence did they come, are ques- 
tions which it is the part and province 
of the Hemenway—Cushing expedition 
to answer, though one thing is certain, 
namely, that there is an ethnologic past 
to the Southwestern United States that 
is likely to yield rich reward to the 
thoughtful student and investigator. 

These discoveries associate them- 
selves with the remains of the mound 
builders inthe Ohio and Mississippi ba- 
sins, the Aztecs and Toltecs in Mexice, 
the Mayas in Yucatan, and the Peruvi- 
ans in South America. Whether there 
shall or not be found in these ruins some 
fact that shall prove a Rosetta stone to 
the American scientist, serving to con- 
nect these several civilizations and un- 
lock the secret of the numerous picto- 
craphs that are formed on this continent, 
is aquestion forthe future. The Hemen- 
way—Cushing expedition has been in the 
held now two years, and the results of 
its researches in archeological, ethno- 
logical, anthropological, and_ historical 
lines are becoming manifest. It was 
equipped by Mrs. Mary Hemenway, a 
wealthy and generous lady of Boston, 
and is under the. leadership of Frank 
Ifamilton Cushing, whose discoveries in 
regard to the customs and religion of 
the Zuni Indians, made while in the serv- 
ice of the government bureau, are rec- 
ognized as among the most valuable of 
recent additions to American ethnologic 
science. Attached to this expedition as 
associates of Mr. Cushing have been 
lJoctor James L. Wortman of the army 
medical museum at Washington, who 
has collected a large number of com- 
plete skeletons for comparison. with 
those of other races; Doctor F. C. Ten 
Kate, an anthropologist; Adolph F. 
Bandelier, an ethnologist and historian, 
whose specialty is Spanish American and 
Indian American history ; and Charles 
\. Garlick, formerly connected with the 
scographical survey. 

The site of their investigations is on 
the sloping plain between the two prin- 
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cipal rivers in southwestern Arizona, the 
Gila and Salt, whose combined current 
finds vent inthe Colorado River, through 
the channel of the larger. Upon this 
plain, forty-five miles across and covered 
with a vegetation chiefly of sagebrush, 
mesquite, and greasewood, have been 
found a number of half buried cities, the 
surface indications of which are a series 
of truncated mounds twenty to twenty- 
five feet high, and surrounded with brok- 
en fragments of pottery. To these cities 
such suggestive Spanish titles as Los 
Muertos, Las Acequias, Los Hornos, 
and Las Guauacas have been given, the 
first of which covers an aggregate area 
of over two square miles and must have 
been inhabited by not less than seven- 
teen thousand people. 

Characteristic of these towns and the 
outlying country are the intersecting 
canals, a cross section of which shows 
them to have been terraced. The lar- 
gest had a central ditch four or five feet 
in width, broadening above to twenty- 
five feet; was thirty-eight miles long ; 
and terminated: in a closed reservoir a 
mile in length by half a mile in width. 
The construetion of such works at the 
present day would be no mean engineer- 
ing enterprise, while the vastness of the 
undertaking, with stone implements and 
wicker baskets only, is astonishing. 
Under these circumstances water be- 
came a precious commodity and econ- 
omy in its use was necessary. To render 
the clay bed of the canal impervious to 
seepage, it was first puddled and then 
by means of burning brush and wood 
baked toa terra cotta consistency. The 
system of canals is sufficient to have ren- 
dered this whole extensive valley fertile. 
Mr. Cushing believes they were also used 
for navigation, and bases his opinion on 
the fact that large pine timbers, which 
could not have been obtained short of 
seventy miles away, were used in the 
buildings. He therefore concludes that 
these timbers as well as stones of con- 
siderable size were floated down the riv- 
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ers and through the canals on rafts of 
tules, the existence of which is suggested 
by certain reed-like remains. These wa- 
terways can be traced by means of small 
black pebbles placed along the inner 
banks by the inhabitants, as the Zunis 
do now, in the vain belief that they as- 
sist the motion of the currents,— which 
belief is due to a mistaken idea of cause 
and effect suggested by the sight of 
stones rolling in running brooks. 

The towns extended along the sides 
of the main canal to a great length in 
proportion to their width, and were sit- 
uated on the outer edge of the cultivated 
track, which included all the intervening 
land to the river. Mr. Cushing consid- 
ers them to be distinctive in the fact that 
they recur in groups of sixes or sevens, 
as do those of the Zunis ; that they con- 
sist of enormous central citadel or tem- 
ple buildings within clusters of dwell- 
ings in walled inclosures, which in turn 
are surrounded by the thatched huts of 
the laborers ; also in the use of stone 
and sun-dried bricks as material, and in 
the fact that the main earthen walls are 
formed within a framework of. timber 
and wattled cane, characterizing their 
architecture as derived like their pottery 
from original basket types. 

The houses appear rather to have been 
large communal blocks, three hundred 
to four hundred feet long by two hun- 
dred feet wide, possibly larger, built 
three tofour stories high of adobe bricks 
without admixture of straw. They were 
located on the borders of the canal or its 
branches, were sometimes provided with 
a special reservoir, and in all cases had 
one or more pits or ovens for cooking 
purposes. The walls were probably pro- 
tected from climatic influences by a cem- 
ent of some kind. 

The citadel structures are presumed 
from the thickness of the walls and the 
amount of debris to have been six or 
seven stories high, and used in times of 
war as a place of refuge. In each city 
was also another large public. edifice, 
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oval in form, forty to fifty feet in diame- 
ter, and conjectured to have been a tem- 
ple of the sun. 

Each group of towns was inhabited 
contemporaneously, but:a succession of 
earthquakes, or other unfavorable natu- 
ral phenomena that could not be made 
amenable to the petitions and sacrifices 
of the priests and people, would lead to - 
wholesale migrations, in which the houses 
and all they contained were deserted 
without seeming preparation. From the 
posture in which skeletons are found, 
from the fact that the walls of the build- 
ings opened outward in falling and that 
household utensils are discovered undis- 
turbed, it is supposed that an earthquake 
led to the abandonment of the towns 
the ruins of which the Hemenway expe- 
dition have been examining. 

It isin the ruins of these various huts, ~ 
houses, and temples, that the relics ot 
these people are found ;. while the differ- 
ences in structure. suggest sociological 
distinctions corresponding to those of 
our Pueblo races now. This correspond- 
ence is very striking when compared 
with the tribal divisions of the Zuni In- 
dians, which fact, with others, has led 
Mr. Cushing to believe he is excavating 
the ruined habitations of the lineal an- 
cestors of the present Zuiis. 

The collections made by the Hemen- 
way expedition include pottery, stone 
implements, turquoises and other stones 
held in esteem, shells and shell orna- 
ments, and human and animal remains. 
Numerous rock inscriptions, or petro- 
graphs, have been tound on the rocks 
throughout central Arizona, which cor- 
respond to hieroglyphs, but are purely of 
a religious and mythological significa- 
tion, showing characteristic attitudes of 
the people at certain festivals and sacri- 
fices, but disclosing nothing of a narra- 
tive or historic order. They give no idea 
of the ordinary manner of dress, or of the 
textile fabric: employed, but show the 
priestly gown to have been a long robe 
richly embroidered. A few fragments of 
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cotton cloth have been found preserved 
trom decay by charring, as also several 
specimens of basketry. 

The collection of pottery is valuable, 
having been obtained chiefly from pyral 
mounds and graves. As many as four 
hundred or five hundred urns, many of 
them beautifully decorated, have been 
found in a single mound. The designs 
appear to have been traditional to the 
race, and are still found in use among 
Southwestern Indians. Mr. Cushing has 
demonstrated a favorite theory of his in 
regard to the origin of pottery, by secur- 
ing a representative list of specimens 
showing the various stages in its evolu- 
tion from original types of basketry. 

The stone axes and other implements 
are distinguished by their nicety of de- 
tailand finish and by their unusual num- 
ber. The work done with these crude 
instruments for labor reflects much cred- 
it upon the ingenuity of the race. 

Numerous articles of personal adorn- 
ment indicate that the people were enter- 
ing that transition period which borders 
the metallic and stone ages. Most of 
these articles are shells, identified as 
coming from the Gulf of California, with 
which communication was evidently had. 
Some are of metals. Skillfully inlaid 
articles were made by first coating the 


shell with a black cement obtained trom - 


the gum deposited by insects on the 
sreasewood twigs, and then imbedding 
mosaic fragments of turquoise and shells 
in the matrix thus formed. After the 
surface had been rubbed down smooth 
it made an ornament of considerable 
merit, From the gum here used was 
also made a lacquering preparation of 
value in preserving the color of baskets, 
the samples of which are peculiar in be- 
ine the only examples of aboriginal lac- 
quer work found in America. 
epresentations are found in the pet- 
rovraphs and in terra cotta images of 
seems to have been a domesticated 
mimal employed as a beast of burden, 
cad similar in size and form to the South 


American llama. Early Spanish writers 
speak of the existence of woolen cloth 
among Pueblo Indians, and as nothing 
has been disclosed indicating contact 
with the whites, it is presumed that 
these people had domesticated the llama. 
If so, it establishes a remarkable connec- 
tion between these autochthonous Ari- 
zonians and the Peruvians, and either 
proves that these people were of a great 
antiqu -y or else there existed an animal 
of the llama species in North America 
much later than is generally supposed. 
The other domestic animals of which 
there is evidence are the rabbit, the tur- 
key, and the dog. 

From an anthropological point of view 
these discoveries are especially valuable, 
hundreds of skeletons having been se- 
cured. The people were small in stat- 
ure, and their skulls brachy-cephalous, or 
broader across than lengthwise, as are 
those of the Zunis, Aztecs, and Peruvi- 
ans, many of them also having the extra 
bone in the back part of the head pecu- 
liar to the Incas, and so denominated the 
Inca bone. This fact tends to prove a 
close relationship subsisting between 
this race and the civilization south of it. 

Religion was the main purpose of life 
in their community, and each action was 
vested with a significance of its own, 
even the location of the public buildings 
being determined according to certain 
mythological indications. Well organ- 
ized esoteric societies existed, whose pur- 
pose was the preservation of certain 
secrets of nature and medicinal methods. 
They worshiped the sun; had lodge- 
rooms in the es/afa, or temple, and main- 
tained a certain relation to the ‘priest 
of the sun,” the spiritual head of the 
people, who resided therein. There also 
existed an hereditary priesthood, the line 
of descent being on the mother’s side. 

The burial customs are interesting 
from the light they shed on the social 
and religious distinctions prevalent at 
the time. ‘To secure the liberation of 
the soul after death,the body was burned, 
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and the ashes enclosed in an urn placed 
at the foot of the pyral mound. This 
was not considered necessary in the 
cases of priests and members of the eso- 
teric societies, who were given a simple 
burial in graves prepared below the floor 
of the house. In these graves the body, 
thickly wrapped in cotton cloths soas to 
exclude moisture, was placed, and cov- 
ered with soft adobe, which on drying 
formed a substantial vault. Adobe sar- 
cophagi, supposed from their extra dec- 
orations to contain the remains of  per- 
sons of exceptional note, have also been 
found in the upper stories of the citadels. 
It is inferred from the fact that two bod- 
ies are occasionally found together that 
man and wife were interred side by side. 
Like all nature worshipers these people 
endowed each object with its spirit coun- 
terpart, and either buried or burned the 
individual's belongings beside his body 
that they might accompany him on his 
spirit journey. Likewise the burial urn 
was “killed” by slightly cracking or per- 
forating its side in order that the soul 
might escape. 

Mr. Cushing and his associates have 
established the fact that prehistoric re- 
mains similar to those at Los Muertos 
are common throughout the Salt and 
Gila river.-basins and extend into Mex- 
ico, which leads to the conclusion that 
this whole region was once inhabited by 
a peaceful and thrifty people. Estimates 
based on the present population of the 
Pima Indians approximate this former 
population to 200,000, proof of which lies 
in the magnitude of the irrigation work 
and the amplitude of the tract of land 
brought under cultivation. A less pop- 
ulation would have confined themselves 
closer to the river borders and would not 
have excavated such long canals. Such 
habitation also presupposes a consider- 
able antiquity, and it 1s the opinion of 
the members of the expedition that 
these ruins are pre-Columbian and prob- 
ably a thousand years old. 

Nothing has been found to suggest 
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contact with Europeans, while the rec- 
ords of early Spanish explorers speak of 
Casa Grande, a ruin still standing twenty 
or twenty-five miles from Los Muertos, 
as being in ruins then. It this three- 
story structure, which Mr. Cushing iden- 
tifies as a central citadel similar to those 
he is now examining, was a crumbling 
edifice in 1540 and is still standing, these 
latter structures now practically leveled 
to the ground must certainly have dis- 
appeared long prior to that time. 

The race was predominantly an agri- 
cultural one, and possessed systematic 
methods for the cultivation of corn, cot- 
ton, and tobacco. Fragments of cotton 
and charred corncobs have been dug up 
and tobacco found in the sacred cigar- 
ettes. The civilization was that of the 
stone age; more definitely called the 
neolithic age, the distinctive features 
of which are the use of polished stone im- 
plements as distinguished from chipped 
ones, and the beginning of the use of 
metals. A few samples that have been 
discovered indicate that this race had a 
crude knowledge of the smelting of ores 
and their subsequent treatment with 
stone hammers or terra cotta blowpipes. 
The metals were worked into articles of 
personal ornament but not into imple- 
ments of use. 

Exchanges were carried on by a sys- 
tem of barter only, but the nicety of 
their co-operative customs leads to the 
conclusion that the people must have 
intuitively appreciated the advantages 
of a division of employments. To dis- 
tribute a large volume of water over a 
territory many miles in extent so as to 
divide it equably among different sec- 
tions and at the same time husband the 
supply, signifies considerable executive 
ability, and a people willing to subordi- 
nate private interests to the géneral 
weal. Their communal and co-operative 
character 1s also demonstrated by many 
other customs. The walled block was 
a typical clan structure intended tor 
numerous families, with divisions and 
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shrines for those of each lineage. The 
large temple was on the contrary a dis- 
tinctive tribal building. 

In the vicinity of each block are found 
large pits with a vitreous lining, that were 
used as baking ovens in common by the. 
entire clan. The different fetiches or 
amulets they held sacred are of concre- 
tionary stones of high natural colors 
and peculiar shape. Individual ones are 
found in the pyral sacrifices ; family ones, 
in the ruins of dwelling rooms; clan or 
eentile, in the urban houses; and tribal, 
in the temples. | 

In accordance with the conclusion that 
the Zuni are the descendants and living 
representatives of this previous culture, 
Mr. Cushing denominates it either Shi- 
wian or Toltecan, Shiwi being the tribal 
name for the Zuni, and Toltee that of 
the race previous to the Aztecs. This 
correspondence suggests that the drift 
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of American aboriginal civilization was 
from north to south, and that from this 
Shiwian cuiture sprang that of Central 
America and Peru. It involves also a 
twofold migration, one to the north giv- 
ing us the later Pueblo races, and one to 
the south, which latter may have taken 
the llama with it. 

Now that Congress, through the ef- 
forts of Mrs. Hemenway, has recently 
reserved Casa Grande and the land sur- 
rounding it as public property, these late 
discoveries of the Hemenway—Cushing 
expedition are freshly brought to notice. 
What facts they have brought to light 
regarding the origin of native American 
races, and regarding the true relation 
the Aztec, Maya, Peruvian, and Zuni 
sustain to each other, but promise others 
of greater importance as the expedition 
continues its investigations in the future. 


C.N. Kirkbride. 


THE 


BELLS. OF SAN. DIEGO. 


I hear the bells,—the mission bells 
Of San Diego town,— 

Across the bay the echo swells, 

And over the hills so brown, 

And into the valley and canons deep, 
When the sun is going down | 


I think I hear the friars still, 

The saintly priests of Spain, 

Come down the valley and round the hill, 
From the mission walls again ; 

And I hear them chant as they used to chant, 
To the mission bells’ refrain. 


I see the palm tree’s ae head 
Beside the mission wall, 

The bending stream by mountains fed, 
The cation deep, the waterfall, 

And hill, and palm, and valley fair, 
And God's own mountains watching all. 
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And San Miguel lifts high his dome 
Far. over rock and tree, 

The wild deer and the eagle’s home, 
The mountains at his: knee, — 
While Loma bathes his rocky breast 
Deep in the western sea. 


I see the ships, the Spanish ships, 

Ride in the western. bay, 

Where, safe at last from wind and gale, 
The pride of sea kings lay. 

And the friars see them, and think of home, 
As they cross themselves and pray. | 


And tar along the valley's: sweep 

I hear the vesper chime, 

And out of canons dark and deep 

Comes back the mystic rhyme. 
And not.a soul but prayeth there 

For it is a holy time. 


Gone are the halls where long ago 

There dwelt that brotherhood, 

And bare brown walls and arches low 

Mark where the mission. stood, 

And the moping owl makes there his home, 
Where he feedeth his hungry brood. 


Miguel still lifts his lofty head 

Above the mountains gray, 

And Loma Point still makes his bed 

kar out in the western bay, 

But the times are changed, and the days are dead, 
And the friars — where are they? 


Changed, changed is all save yonder sea, 
And yonder’ mountains brown, 

The breakers’ deep-toned symphony 
When the tide is going down, 

And the voices of the mission bells 

By San Diego town. | 


S. H. M. Byers. 
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LOVES LIBERTY: 


A: SONG: 


I BADE my restive archer 
In liberty to dwell, | 
To roam the distant meadows, 
Or seek the fairies’ dell. 
To poet, friend, or lover, 
To any winning smile, 
I bade him go discover 
Some passion to beguile. 


He took his freedom gayly, 
He used his freedom well ; 
And he’s coming, coming, coming, 
He's coming home to dwell. 


1 would not have sweet Cupid. . 
band and bondage stay,— 
What life so bright and joyous 
seeking love alway? 
In frosty winds of winter 
’Mid balmy sighs of June, 
To wake the sleeping muses 
And put life's joys in tune! 
He found them all delusive 
Each fair and fancied spell ; 
So he’s coming, coming, coming, 
He’s coming home to dwell. 
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Old love seemed dull and prosy, 
New love seemed wildly sweet: 
And so my heart went singing, — 
Its coming king to greet. 
The king in rags and tatters, 
Fell down before my eyes, 
And all the passion faded 
To grief and sad surprise. 


My heart grew faint and weary 
Its purest joy to tell; 

So ’tis coming, coming, coming, 
‘Tis coming home to dwell. 


If any love is needful . 
To make life sweet to you, 


- Turn not in restive fancy 


From those most tried and true. 
Home is my rest and heaven, | 
And duty is my star, | 
And Cupid flies wing-weary, 
To where the old loves are. 
He took his freedom gayly, 
He learned his lesson well, 
So he’s coming, coming, coming, 
He’s coming home to dwell. 


Lillian M. Shuey. 
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Tue French havea proverb, C'est 
yours Cimprevu quiarrive,— Tis always 
~ the unforeseen that happens,— which in 
al] countries is more honored-in the ob- 
servance than in the breach. 

Had any one, for instance, told Jones 


ot. Mendocino, on that bright August 
morning, when in company his 


veung wife he left the city to attend 
camp meeting at —— Grove, that he — 
an ultra liberal thinker in religious mat- 
ters — would before a week passed over 
his head become a shouting Methodist, 
he would have been, to say the 
very much astonished. 

The “ happened, neverthe- 
less, and in his case without that moral 
cataclysm and those nervo-psychical 
convulsions that generally precede and 
accompany that) strange mental and 
physical condition known in Methodist 

irlance as “experiencing conviction. 

Phe manifested itself 
strict accordance with that other prov- 
crb, fully as true as the first, of. which 
our Mexican neighbors are so fond, La 
ute pouc, Pios dispone ; tor Jones 

coame a Methodist in spite of himself, 
told by the 
which he 


least, 


untoreseen 


and. was gathered: into: the 
orce of circumstances over 
no control. 
Although alre: 
cars’ standing 
theological. transformation, and the 
happy and proud tather of two. bright 
voung boys anda little baby girl, he was 
still re: ading that oldest of the wore’ s old 
stories, — love, the dearest theme ofall, 
-and his wife, sweet Katie Jones, had 
remained so tar the apple of his eye and 
the heht of his home.° 
In direct opposition to the accepted 
ica of mothers-in-law, her mother came 
next in order to his wife and children 
the roster of his affections ; and -it 
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How Jones Came 


JONES CAME TO JOIN 


at the time of his pscudo- 
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LHE CHU RCE. 

must be recorded that she fully deserved 
the place assigned her by Jones among 
the hostages he had given to fortune. 
Always dressed in sober black or gray, 
with>a small white muslin or lace cap 
resting lightly and a little coquettishly 
on the top of her snow-white hair, she 
bore a striking resemblance to some of 
the portraits of Martha Washington. 
With a calm, constant cheerfulness ever 
resting upon her handsome face, which 
no frown ever marred, she was the sweet- 
est and dearest old lady that ever lived, 
and as bright and pleasant day 
was long. 

Originally a strict old-time Methodist, 
length of days had taught her the lesson 
of softening the wind tothe shorn lambs 
of her little flock, by tempering the aus- 
tere piety of her sect with the love of 
the and ot the beautiful all 
things. Her simple faith in an omnipo- 
tent guiding hand was sublime. Time 
and again, as Jones had come home with 
corrugated brows from. his office to the 
family hearth, almost 
borne down with the outra- 
veous fortune in the every day struggle 
of life, the gentle, calmly believing gray 
eyes had looked consolingly into his 
brown ones, and the dear lips had_ re- 
peated in strong, abiding faith the ver- 
dict of the sweet singer of Israel: ‘1 
have been young, and now I[ am old; 
vet have [I not seen the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging bread.” 

The dear old lady had a secret sorrow, 
however. Something was. wanting to 
crown the blessings she already enjoyed 
in her children and grandchildren. At 
the old-time love feasts of her church she 
was the only one of the family who par- 
took of the bread and water of Christian 
brotherhood ; tor although the Joneses 
attended: the church regularly on Sun- 
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day, they had not joined it, and might 
never do so. 

The spirit of the Wesleys was decid- 
edly weak in Kate, despite her general 
uprightness ; and her love for her moth- 
er, great as it was, had not been suff- 
cient to enable her to. do violence to her 
feelings by professing religious convic- 
tions of which she might not be fully 
and thoroughly possessed. The end 
might justity the means, but she was 
above even a pious traud. As for Jones, 
free-thinker as he claimed to be, all re- 
lizions and denominations were pretty 
much alike to him. Hewas an honest, 
upright man, absolutely without  reli- 
vious belicfs, and his attendance at the 
Methodist chapel was simply perfunc- 
tory, as escort to Kate and her mother. 

But the strong, simple taith on which 
she leaned supported her in this as in all 
things. The Lord would provide in his 
own wood time, and all would be well. 
Rut,—with agentle sigh anda whispered 
prayer for greater taith and greater pa- 
tience, —it was a long time a-coming, 


—and her remaining days upon earth could 


not but be few at nearly tour-score. 

One summer-tide it so happened that 
Kate, emerging sately fromthe shadows 
of what had been a dangerous sickness, 
found herself convalescing slowly, and 
the tamily Esculapitus. advised a change 
of air and surroundings,—a recommen- 
dation strongly supported by all the rest 
of the family, and finally carried unani- 
mously. 

Animportant part of the question still 
remaining to be decided, however, was 
where to go; for additional expenses 
were involved-and must be considered, 
and that created some discussion. The 
merits and demerits of Santa Monica 
and San Luis Obispo were duly and im- 
partially pitted one against the other. 
Del Monte and other caravansaries of its 
kind wereratherexpensive for all the fam- 
ly. The Yosemite and the Geysers were 
somewhat overdone at this season of the 
vear;andfinally,atter much deliberation, 


the pros and. cons of each and all were 
about as far off one from the other as 
when the debate began; when dear oid 
Grandma, bringing up the rear with her 
usual good tact, settled the question by 
propounding another: 

“Children, why not go to camp mect- 
ing, and enjoy the pure air and the fine 
singing and preaching, away from dust 
and crowds? Under the circumstances 
of my having to be there the additional 
expense will be merely nominal.” 

To tell the truth, Jones cared. very lit- 
tle about the singing or the preaching, 
but the probable outlay would not endan- 
ger the credit of his exchequer, and with 
his support Grandma's: proposition was 
carried unanimously, amid the vociferous 
cheering of Wirt and Alger, who had 
been to camp meeting betore and knew a 
good thing when they saw it. Ieven baby 
Ethel, who had but. lately made her 
appearance upon this sphere from the 
rosy clouds above, kicked up her chubby 
little bare heels into the air out ot her 
crib, and with a coo of glad anticipation 
opened her darling little fists, and crook- 
ing up into claws the small white fingers, 
made an approbative grab at Grandma's 
lace cap, which the old lady only parried 
in time to save herself a handful of hair 
by coming to.a guard with both arms 
extended, and making a s7foste grab that 
landed the curly-headed little mischief 
plumb intoher lap, where she half smoth- 
ered it with kisses. 

And so.to camp meeting they went,— 
Grandma and the boys with the tents 
and camping impedimenta a few days in 
advance of the others, so as to have 
everything in apple-pie order. on. the 
arrival of papa, mamma and baby among 
the tenters. And wasn't it fun for the 
bovs, when the tents were up and the 
chickens penned) up cage. con- 
structed secudum by Wirt, accord- 
ing to the rules of modern fortification 
as laid down in an old West Point text 
book, smuggled into camp for that and 
other purposes: amone the Bibles and 
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hymn books? As for the tents and their 
approaches and detenses, McClellan's 
peninsular advance with picks and shov- 
els in the van on Magruder’s lines at old 
Yorktown was child’s play compared to 
them. What between moats and draw- 
bridges, angles, bastions, and lunettes, 
and the Lord knows what else, poor 
Grandma went round and round, halt 
the time on all fours, trying to find a 
door to get into the store tent, in quest 
of supplies for their daily meals. And 
when she did find one amid the labyrinth- 
ine maze of scarp and counterscarp, it 
was only to come upon Alger standing 
sentry over it with a broomstick on his 
shoulder, who would not let her in with- 
out the countersign, which of course she 
had forgotten and could not recall. And 
as if one was not enough to initiate her 
into the warlike mysteries of Vauban and 
Noizé fronts, Wirt would be seen com- 
Ing to re-enforce on the double, as in 
duty bound, according to the book, drag- 
cing behind him with one hand a piece 
of light artillery in the shape of a fire- 
log on wooden wheels, like Beauregard 
at Corinth, and pulling out of his pocket 
with the other a-torn, soiled handker- 
chief, in order to blindfold his ancestor, 
and prevent her trom giving valuable 
inteligence to the enemy supposed to be 
on the alert all around with the direst 
Intent. | 

Ah, me! how they did enjoy boyhood 
happy hours under the greenwood trees, 
without a thought of after days at Har- 
vard and Cornell. And ah, me! what a 
time Grandma had of it all, despite the 
pleased smile upon the handsome, gentle 
face, ana how glad she must have been 
when papaand mamma arrived to relieve 
her of the worry and anxiety of con- 
stantly watching over their progeny and 
keeping them from turning the camp 
upside down ! 

To Jones, jaded and halt worn out with 
business drudgery in the city, this outing 
under the greenwood trees was simply 
dcehe1ous. 
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The. camp was laid out ina circular 
shape, with streets of snow-white tents 
radiating from a square in the center, at 
one end of which arose the preaching 
stand, with the mourners’ bench, sugges- 
tively littered with straw, beneath it, fa- 
cing long rowsof wooden seats fronting it 
on both sides of a central aisle. Through 
gaps opening here and there in the land- 
scape among the pines, madronos, and 
manzanita shrubbery, came on one side 
glimpses of the far-off Sierras, with their 
half wooded, half barren masses rising in 
unequal tiers one above the other, unti! 
their snow-capped summits kissed the 
clouds hovering about them; while nearer, 
bounding the horizon on the other, the 
faint blue line of the Pacific was dis- 
tinctly seen, as it rose in that long, even, 
majestic swell that no other ocean has. 
The general effect, particularly on calm 
moonlit nights, was beautiful and sooth- 
ing to the unstrung nerves of the over- 
worked business man; and the human 
accessories, in.the shape of religious 
exercises, preaching, and singing,—the 
singing especially,— were on a par with 
nature's efforts to lend enchantment to 
the scene. He had completed his edu- 
cation, in the days of his earlier youth, 
by extensive travels at home and abroad. 
Among many other things he was famil- 
iar with the grand religious ceremonies 
of the Roman Catholic Church the world 
over, and in Rome he had listened, halt 
entranced, to the solemn notes of the 
Stabat Mater, as they rose heavenwards 
upon clouds of incense under the majes- 
tic dome of Peterthe apostle. But sitting 
here at night under some forest giant, 
with Kate’s hand clasped in his own, 
listening musingly to the melodious 
numbers of the “ Sweet By-and-by,” or 
“ Abide with Me,’ rising above the trees 
until they lost themselves in gradually 
lessening cadences in the dark, deep 
blue of the Californian sky, studded all 
over with the sparkling gems of night, 
he felt somehow much nearer to his 
Creator than he ever did before. Was 
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it the commingling of the pure, fresh 
young malé and female voices with the 
tremulous accents of the wise by years, 
as they rose in unison and joined above 
in songs of thankfulness and praise, that 
formed the ¢razt-d’ union — the connect- 
ing bond —and lessened the distance 
that had seemed so great, so infinite, 
before ? 

Leaving out the Homeric epithets 
and aggressive exhortation still used by 
some of the old war-horses among the 
preachers, (several of whom had already 
somewhat dazed his wits by propound- 
ing to him the momentous question. of 
what he intended to do to be saved; a 
query that reminded him of the logical 
conundrum given him to solve in his 
youthtul days: Given a minnow swal- 
lowed by a codfish and the codfish swal- 
lowed by a whale, what became of the 
poor litthe minnow ?) there was) some- 
thing vrand in. this” simple worship 
among the woods, in this patriarchal, 
brotherly communing with one another 
under the stars, which dovetailed with 
his notions of what such things: should 


be. 

Though he certainly had not the least 
idea of ever becoming a convert to the 
sect his mother-in-law loved so well, he 
rather liked many of the sermons he 
had listened to during the exercises. 
The passionate earnestness of the speak- 
ers, the no less earnest attention and 
fervor of their audiences, could not but 
impress the observing mind ‘trained in 
tracing the relation between cause and 
effect. Surely, in those dim days ot a 
tar-off past, the great Teacher of man- 
kind must have spoken and been lis- 
tened to in just such way, when he gave 
his Sermon on the Mount to bless for- 
ever a kindred humanity. 

Many of the teachers were well ac- 
quainted with the Joneses, and Kate's 
mother was looked up to and revered by 
all. Her hfelong connection with the 
Church, of which she was a shining light ; 
her well-ordered charity — according to 
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her limited means —to all the deserv- 
ing poor, irrespective of their religious 
beliefs ; and her tireless attendance up- 
on the sick and wounded soldiers lying 
in government hospitals during the Civ- 
i] War, had endeared her to all who knew 
her, far and near. 

Her co-sectarians loved to repeat to 


-all comers the salient episodes of her 


long career. How one Sunday morning 
—agrand gala day — happening to at- 
tend service in the most fashionable 
temple of her persuasion in the city of 
Washington, of which a noted soldier, 
then Chief Magistrate, was a member, 
a proposition was made to elect) him a 
life-manager of the Methodist Church 
in the United States. The presiding 
elder of the district seconded the mo- 
tion by moving, additionally, that Sister 
—— be elected one likewise, all of which 
was carried unanimously without debate, 
much to the amazement and dismay ot . 
poor Grandma, who rose upon. her teet 
with fear and trembling to thank the 
congregation for the honor of being the 
hrst woman ever elected to that hich. 
position, and to state that the honorary 
tee of five hundred dollars expected 
trom the recipient was more than she 
could afford, and that if she had it, her 
poor needed the money far more than 
the Church — which, however, made up 
the amount then and there by. sponta- 
neous contributions, and presented it to 
her with something over for her beloved 
poor,— whom, according to Scripture, 
she had always with her. 

Under the circumstances the Joneses 
had many visitors m their tents, — es- 
pecially trom among the leading minis- 
ters, Who somehow almost always hap- 
pened to call at or about meal hours, — 
afact that probably accounted for the 
tearful mortality among the ducks, gcese, 
and chickens collected in a sort of hap- 
py family in the boys’ wonderfully con- 
structed cage, to the great amazement 
and sorrow of both Wirt and Alger, who 
thought that the cholera had got in 
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among them; although they never could 
tind any of the remains of the dear de- 
parted, except in the shape of cleanly 
picked bonés upon the dinner tabie after 
meals. 

Wonderful had been the change in 
I. ite’s health and appearance since her 
arrival at the grove. The color had 
come back to her cheeks, her form had 
become full and rounded once more, 
and, take her all in all, Jones thought 
that he had never seen her so beautitul 
betore. 

Naturally she attracted much atten- 
and received many callers: The 
most frequent of these was a bachelor 
minister, who, on the strength of hav- 
ing been at some time or other chaplain 
of the National Naval ‘Academy, affect- 
ed a warlike appearance very distasteful 
to Jones, who as a rule did not like mil- 
itary airs and manners. He generally 


wore a nondescript, semi-military, semi-. 


naval kind of uniform, which with a 
black telt. Grand Army hat and a cloak 
thrown Spanish-wise over his left shoul- 
der, made him look, with his long black 
hair, far more like a compound of Don 
Juan and Ira Diavolo than a lamblike 
minister of the Gospel. 

The more Jones saw of him the less 
he liked him, although had he been 
isked to give reasons for his antipathy, 
aside trom the minister's military affec- 
tation, he would have been very much 

/zied todo so. Nevertheless he hated 
somehow to see him seated near Kate, 
who, however, was alwaysgladto see him, 
and much to Jones’s disgust appeared 
ereatly interested in his conversation, 
and was all smiles to him every time he 
called, which was tar oftener than her 
husband thought proper. 

Just about this time Jones. began to 
hotice something about her that gave 
him food for thought, —and that food, 
somehow or other, was very unpalata- 


Her usually even temperament: ap- 
peared to experience a sudden change. 


oy 
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She became a creature of mocds. Some- 
times she would sit for hours by herselt 
with her head leaning upon her hand in 
a pensive attitude, absorbed in an intro- 
spection from which nothing — not even 
her children —could rouse her. Then 
all of a sudden, and just as unaccounta- 
bly, her spirits would rise almost to ex- 
altation. 

More thanonce herhusband had found 
her praying upon her knees with the 
tears rolling off her cheeks, and if he at- 
tempted to soothe her she repulsed him 
and became almost hysterical. Her in- 
terest in the religious services grew 
apace, and her attendance increased in 
the same ratio. 

Jones could make nothing tangible ot 
all this, but in his secret soul he laid it 
all on the warlike preacher, who acted 
as her escort to and trom the preaching 
stand every chance he got. . The green- 
eyed monster, with his jaundiced jaws 
and sharp, poisoned sting, was beginning 
his insidious approaches on poor Jones. 

One night a great revival was in pro- 
gress, and the attendance at the stand 
was larger than ever before. All the 
great preachers were on duty, and the 
whole meeting was at a white heat. The 
long mourners’ bench was filled from 
end to end with repentant sinners of 
both sexes, groaning and moaning tor 
their lost souls, and cries of “ Bless the 
Lord,” and “Glory be to God,” rose 
everywhere from the vast assemblage. 

Jones felt bewildered. He was very 
anxious about Kate, who was sitting by 


his in a state difficult to describe. 


Her body, agitated with convulsive 
tremors, rocked to and fro in an uncon- 
trollable paroxysm of nervous -excite- 
ment. Her face, white witha ghastly 
pallor, was upturned to the sky, with the 
eyes staring upwards with a passionate 
yearning pitiful to behold; and great 
tears coursing slowly down her cheeks 
fell upon her hands crossed over her 
bosom witha crushing pressure. Her 
breath came in quick, short, paintul 
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gasps, as if she were choking. One 
could see that she wanted to speak, but 
the words came disconnected and mean- 
ingless from between her tightly-pressed 
lips. 

A great shudder came over her at last, 
which shook her body from head to foot, 
and with a loud, despairing cry, ‘ Take 
me, Lord, — I am thine!” she reeled 
forward towards the mourners’ bench — 
vroping blindly with her hands extended 
before her—and having reached it, fell 
down upon her knees with her head 
bowed upon her hands, sobbing and 
moaning as if her heart was breaking. 

Betore her husband could reach her, 
—as he started to do,—-the crowd sur- 
ging in the immediate vicinity of the 
stand parted asunder, and through the 
opening came the ex-naval chaplain with 
a quick glance over the mourners’ bench. 
When he saw Kate kneeling there he 
hastened to kneel at her side, and began 
to. whisper earnestly to her. As she 
moaned back an answer and the minis- 
ter leaned over towards her io catch it, 
one ot her long chestnut. tresses disar- 
ranged and blown in his direction by 
the breeze, rested lightly on his shoul- 
der, mixing fora moment with his: own 
long black hair. 

Never in all his life betore or after- 
ward did Jones feel such sharp pain as 
went through him then and there, as the 
creen fiend stung him and turned the 
poisoned sting in the wound to make the 
pang greater. One long stride brought 
the irate husband to the preacher's side, 
and grabbing him roughly with one 
hand by the collar of his cloak he jerked 
him quickly upon his feet in a manner 
that, to say the least, was very energetic. 

“But —but—— Mr. Jones,” gasped the 
thunderstruck minister as he found him- 
self thus torcibiy brought face to face 
with that person,— ‘“ what de you mean? 
—" 

“But me no ‘buts’ and no ‘whats,’ ”” 
hissed Jones between his teeth in a 
smothered voice, halt choked with tury, 
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as he flung the more and more aston- 
ished preacher away from him, “but 
leave this at once. This is my place, 
sir.” 

Andasthechapfallen man, who tor the 
time being hardly knew whether he was 
standing upon his feet or upon his head, 
retreated through the crowd, which had 
noticed nothing, Jones knelt down at the 
mourners’ bench beside his wife, trying, 
with one arm thrown over her shoulder, 
to bring her back to her normal condt- 
tion and then take her home. 

But it so happened that at that very 
moment the presiding elder, a doctor ot 
divinity of some note, afterwards presi- 
dent of a celebrated university, and a 
great friend of the Joneses, cast his 
eyes down upon the mourners’ bench to 
see how the self-convicted sinners were 
vetting on: 

Is his sight playing him false? Can 
that be Mr. and Mrs. Jones kneeling at 
his feet in the straw?‘ Yes!’ 

Down comes the moderating mallet 
upon the sounding board with a vigor 
that brings silence at once. Waiting 
a few moments until all sounds are 
hushed, and order and attention evolved 
from the Babel-like chaos, the old gen- 
tleman, after a second look at the mourn- 
ers’ bench to assure himself that he has 
made no mistake, solemnly raises both 
hands above his head, as if in benedic- 
tion over the congregation of God's peo- 
ple. | 

“Brethren! bow your heads in thank- 
fulness and raise your voices in a hymn 
of praise, for the Lord ts with us. | Be- 
hold this young husband wife, 
touched by grace, kneeling together at 
the foot of the throne. Remember the 
many prayers that have been offered by 
one dear to us all for this blessed mo- 
ment. Hallelujah to the Lord!” 

And as the old man remains standing 
with his arms raised above his-head in 
silent prayer, and every one presses eag- 
erly forward, the solemn. strains of the 
Doxology 
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‘* Praise God from whom all blessings flow ~ — 
rise upon the calm midnight air. High- 
er, still higher, exultingly, triumphantly 
they cleave the aerial waves until they 
reach the stars, supported and upheld by 
the sound of a thousand voices. And 
there in the middle of the central aisle, 
behind her loved ones still kneeling to- 
vether at the mourners’ bench, sur- 
rounded by her friends congratulating 
ner, and with Wirt and Alger on each 
side of her and little Ethel cooing in her 
arms, kneels Grandma, with tears of joy 
running. down her beautiful old face 
beneath the snow-white hair. 

Jones's feelings as he listens to all this 
may be imagined, —they cannot be de- 
scribed. Happily he is on his knees and 
can keep his head down. 

Peace and quiet reign once more over 
the now silent camp, for the small hours 
of the night have come, and Jones, sit- 
ting alone in his tent, is wrapped in sol- 
emn thought. 

Has he fallen so low, owing to. his 
absurd jealous fit,— for he fully realizes 
now its utter absurdity,—that he can 
be willing to go about under false pre- 
tences like a miserable, cowardly 1mpos- 
tor? 

Vo -—never. And he rises upon his 
tect, and starts tor the tent of. his friend, 
the presiding elder, to make a clean 
breast of it all. 

But as he passes in front of Grandma's 
tent he stops short, as if shot, and after 
iistening for a moment, silently faces 
about, and returns to his own, where he 
undresses and quietly goes to bed. 

What changes his mind, apparently 
so fully made up? Simply the voice ot 
vld Grandma, as she kneels to her eve- 
hing: prayer. 

‘It: has --come,: dear. Lord,. thine 
own good time. Blessed be thy name! 
Keep my children and their children 
steadfast in thy narrow road — now that 
they have found 1¢ --until we all kneel 
together at the foot of thy throne! 
Amen. | 
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For a few days Jones has rather a hard 
time of it all, for aman does not become 
a barefaced impostor all at once. 

It is Brother Jones here, Brother Jones 
there, Brother Jones everywhere. Every- 
body asks him how he feels, and often 
he feels very much like replying that he 
“does it with his hands.” He remem- 
bers in time, however, that the general 
expression used by all converts about 
the camp in answering that tremen- 
dous conundrum is that they feel good; 
and so he grins perforce from ear. to 


ear, as they all do, and answers lke 
them: 
“Me? Why teel—hem—TI teel 


good! And Mrs. Jones? She feels — 
hem— she feels remarkably good !! The 
children? They feel good too!!! And 
Grandma? Why —hem—she feels good 
all over, and I hope you do too 
sir or madam, as the case may be. 

And away he goes about his business, 
to begin the same thing over again at 
every street corner, and he is about as 
worn out when night comes with shaking 
hands with Tom, Dick, and Harry whom 
he never saw before, as if he were the 
President of the United States. 

But Grandma 1s in heaven, Kate is not 
very far trom it, and Wirt and Alger are 
like everybody clse;— feel good, 
remarkably so, indeed, tor somebody has 
sent them a big box of assorted candies 
from San Francisco. Baby Ethel is the 
only one of the family that does not know 
not only how she feels, but what to make 
of it all. She gets kissed so often by 
everybody that it becomes monotonous, 
and she acts as if she didn't like it at all, 
and felt dad about it. 

The time comes at last to break up 
camp mecting and go home. One tent 
after another comes down until they ail 
disappear, and the mourners’ bench and 
the seats in the square are carried off and 
stored away until next year’s meeting. 
Nothing remains standing but the preach- 
ing standand the permanent cottages of 
the wealthier families among the con- 
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gregation, who own them and often use 
them for summer residences. 

When everything is cleared away, the 
ministers assemble on the stand, and 
after a few words of admonition and 
farewell from each and all, the brothers 
and sisters link arms, and two by two 
walk slowly around the square, passing 
in front of the stand, singing hymns of 
thankfulness and praise tor the great vic- 
tories won over the enemy of mankind 
during the meeting. [very once ina 
while the procession comes toa halt, and 
some old converts step out from the 
ranks torelate their religious experiences 
for the benefit of the others, and to tes- 
tify to the goodness of the Lord in their 
particular cases. Then the last hallelu- 
jah is shouted, the last goodby said, and 
each and all go home as best they may, 
— ut all with glad faces and peace and 
goodwill toward all. 

On this occasion the line was formed 
by an old one-legged sea captain, origin- 
ally a Mormon, but now the most fervent 
and enthusiastic member of the Metho- 
dist congregation. As he wheeled the 
line by twos to the right and gave the 
command to march,:he intoned ina rich, 
manly voice the “Old Ship. of Zion,” 
joined in by all the procession. His 
manly form, his. fine, broad, massive 
countenance, lighted up by deep clear 


blue eyes, every glance shining with 
honesty, truth, conviction, and 
his timber toe and thick cane’ strik- 


ing the ground alternately in cadence 
with his voice, made a sight worth see- 
Ing. 
As he came to the last plank of the 
“Old Ship of Zion,” the memory of his 
old love came somehow athwart his mind, 
and without a pause he struck out with 
renewed force intothe air of * Lily Dale,” 
andthat stirring melody, the battle hymn 
of the Mormon Church militant, burst 
upon the ears of the congregation, who 
never noticing the change of allegiance 
joined in the tune with all the might of 
their united voices : 
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Inthy mountain retreat God will strengthen thy feet: 
On the neck of thy foes thou shalt tread. 

And their silver and gold, as the prophets have tol, 
Shall be brought to adorn thy fair head. 

O Zion ! dear Zion! home of the free. 

Soon thy towers will shine with splendour divine, 

And eternal thy glory shall be. 

Hlere our voices we ‘Il raise, and. we'll sing to thy 

praise, 

Sacred home of the prophets of God. 

hy deliverance is nigh, thy oppressors shall die, 
And the gentile shall bow ‘neath thy rod. 

© Zion! dear Zion! home of the free. 

In thy temples we ‘Il bend, all thy rights we ‘H defend, 

And our home shall. be ever with thec. 


Then the began. One 
after the other old brothers and sisters 
stepped forward and began to relate, 
amid many pious ejaculations from the 
others, their trials and victories, their 
many crooked paths, and the praises ot 
the religion “that happifies the soul.” 

There was.a sameness in these pero- 
rations, however, that apparently did not 
suit the old peg-leg captain. With a 
quick hop-and-go-fetch-it kind of jump 
he ascended the stand among the preach- 
ers, struck two powerful blows on. the 
floor with his ponderous cane and no 
less ponderous wooden toe, one after the 
other — ove,— tio / —and having thus 
not attracted but commanded attention, 
he began to speak his mind on the sub- 
ject. 

‘‘ Brothers and sisters, dearly beloved, 
one and all, hope you will excuse a poor 
old worn-out hulk like me, but if I may 
express My opinion, it seems to me that 
we have heard the same old things told 
over and over again for the last ten 
years by old sinners who should now 
take a back seat — I humbly beg your 
pardons, brothers and _ sisters, mean 
one farther back —for a while, if not 
forever, and give others a chance, who 
may have something new totell. [I want 
to hear the experience of a pure young 
soul fresh from the throne of. grace. 
Walk up, Brother Jones, and give your 
experience. 

And the old captain plunged down 
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into a chair with both ears wide open, 
and his bright eyes merrily twinkling, to 
hear, through the medium of brother 
Jones, the latest news from the seat of 
war, as he would have expressed himself. 

Never in.all his life before had poor 
Jones been asked to pass such Caudine 
forks as he now saw rising before him. 
He had often thought that a house on 
Nob Hill, with means sufficient to keep 
it going, was the height of his ambition, 
But now all that he wished for was 
for the ground to open. before him 
and swallow him alive,— which, goes to 
show the relativeness of happiness. 
He telt mentally and physically para- 
ivzed. 

Late, who hung on his arm, and saw 
his bewilderment, at last nudged him 
with her elbow and whispered, “ John, 
open your mouth and say something.” 

John, like an obedient and well regu- 
lated husband, duly opened his mouth, 
but alas !nothing came out of it. He was 
struck dumb, and he wished with all his 
heart that he had been struck blind too, 
for all the congregation stood staring at 
him, waiting eagerly to hear from the 
“pure young soul fresh from the throne.”’ 

Just when he thought himself about 
to taint with shame, his good genius, in 
the shape of Wirt and Alger, grinning 
trom ear to ear and holding their sides 
to keep them from bursting with laugh- 
ter at their father’s dilemma, which the 
young rascals appreciated at its full 
value, came tohis rescue by showing him 
a way to pass safely between its two 
horns ; and with the courage of desper- 
ation he came out of it at last. 

‘Brothers, sisters,—I am too young — 
(a pause for breath) “too young: in 
the church, | mean,—.” (another pause 
tor breath) have had much expert- 
cnee (a pause for two breaths) 
mean in the church, too,— "(a pause tor 
a choking gasp). “ All that say —" 
(long pause) “to express my feelings—" 
(pause) “is that I feel—(a very short 
pause, then a despairing rush) * good /” 
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And forthwith, to show what a truth- 
ful man he had become since joining the 
Church, he gave a short gasp, as if to 
hold back the breath about to leave his 
body, and collapsed into a mental and 
physical coma that would have laid him 
sprawling upon his back before them all 
had it not been for Kate's supporting 
arm, to which he hung like a drowning 
man to a straw. 

But the way that “ good” came out of 
his mouth at last would have done good 
to almost any one. It was the forlorn 
hope that captured the enemy's strong- 
hold. It electrified the congregation. 
It made them all feel ‘ good,” and they 
broke out at once, as with one voice, 
into “ Hold the Fort.” 

But he really does feel “ goed” when 
everything is over, and the family starts 
for the cars, with Wirt and Alger bring- 
ing up the rear, arm in arm, singing 
“When the swallows homeward fly,’ 
and stopping every once in a while to 
ask, with a twinkle in their merry eyes, 
‘Papa, how do you feel this morning ? ” 

To which Jones, with an answering 
twinkle, replies, “Good, my boys, re- 
markably good ; but 1f youask that ques- 
tion many more times, you'll feel just 
the other way!” 

His tribulations, however, had only 
begun. The presiding elder soon called 
on him with a whole armtul of quartos, 
duodecimos, and pamphlets, which he 
called the * Discipline of the Church,” 
and which poor Jones had to. read from 
beginning to end, half a dozen times 
over, like a green recruit acquiring a 
goose step. But when he got through, 
what with this, that, and the other, he 
began to realize the fact that, in more 
ways than one; his free-thinking had 
vone, —for the Discipline of the 
Church ” was his discipline in deed as 
well as in fact. 

Then came prayer-mectings thrice a 
week, in the Sunday-school room, which 
were very arduous, especially when an 
old butcher of a brother, who murdered 
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the Queen's English in the same bar- 
barous manner that he did his mutton, 
insisted, —as he almost always did, — 
on praying aloud by the hour for other 
people’s souls. But he stood it mantul- 
ly, in the spirit of Christian charity, for 
the sake of Grandma, who was very hap- 
py, and remained so until her time came 
to go and receive the reward of the just. 

Earthbound by her love for her chil- 
dren she died hard. She was so happy 
with them, that despite the fullness of 
her years she would have liked to re- 
main here below a little longer, notwith- 
standing the heavenly joys that she 
knew were awaiting her above with the 
dear Lord she had served so faithfully 
throughout her long life. 


The years have crept slowly by since 
then, with their mixed burden of sor- 
rows and of joys, of hopes deferred and 
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of wishes realized, but in all that broad, 
fair land of the setting sun,from Mount 
Hood’s snowy dome to Yuma’s-burning 
sands, there lives not a man today who 
walks a straighter line through life, with 
hope on one side and faith on the other, 
than Jones of Mendocino. 

Whenin that broaddomain ot infidelity 
which stretches with some few excep- 
tions here and there between a profes- 
sor of religion. and a professor of. sci- 
ences, he meets with some would-be 
esprit-fort, who willingly blinds himselt 
between. that which he can see and that 
which he cannot, Jones smiles content- 
edly as he remembers his free-thinking 
days,and whispers to himself confidently, 
with that apropos and directness which 
belongs only to the land of the West, 
* Right or wrong — until my time comes 
— I've got a peg to hang my hat on, — 
thank God!” 7 

G. Lasstn. 


THREE years ago, in the OVERLAND 
for July, 1886, an article appeared on the 
subject of irrigation, from the pen of the 
late Senator Sargent. At that time the 
subject presented itself in the shape of a 
controversy between appropriators, who 
claimed, under the code, the right to 
tap streams and divert their waters to 
arid lands; and riparian owners, who 
claimed, under the common law, that the 
streams which intersected their property 
should reach them unimpaired. in qual- 
ity and undiminished in volume. | That 
controversy is now at rest; not so much 
by a judicial determination of the legal 
doctrine on the question, as by a com- 
promise between the great litigants 
whose dispute brought it into view. In 
the new shape in which the question of 
irrigation now bids fair to engage pub- 
lic attention, it is not likely that the dis- 


pute between appropriator and riparian 
will be revived. It is almost certain 
that the rights of the latter will have to 
yield to the imperative necessities of the 
State at large. It will need close econ-_ 
omy to make the water supply of the 
State suffice for the wants of the arid 
sections ; and under the circumstances 
such a thing as allowing great bodies ot 
the precious fluid to flow off in streams 
through pasture lands to the ocean is 
not to be thought of for a moment. 
Some pioneer work in the study now 
forced on public attention has just been 
done in the /oerwm, by Senator W. W. 
Stewart of Nevada. The: Senator is 
not only chairman of the Senate. Com- 
mittee on Mines, but is lkewise chair- 
man of the select committee appointed 
just before the adjournment to study 
the subject of water sources witha view 
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to irrigation, It was mainly through his 
efforts that the bill appropriating $250,- 
ooo for irrigation and surveys passed the 
Senate. He speaks therefore with au- 
thority, and it is a matter of regret that 
he confined his deductions in the Forum 
to a restatement of the proposition that 
irrigation is a necessity,—which every- 
body admits, -— without defining the plan 
which commended itself to his judgment, 
or the way in which he advised that the 
means for the work should be provided. 

still the State is in his debt for the 
information he has collected in his ar- 
ticle touching irrigation in: India and 
other arid countries. Had he cared to 


devote more time to the work, he might. 


have been more copious than he is in 
his preliminary review. | 

Inthe civilization antedating what we 
call historic times, there was hardly any 
agriculture without irrigation. Water 
was parent of the food crops ot Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, India, and Ceylon. 
Mankind nowhere trusted to Providence 
to fertilize the fields by means of rains. 


Man. felt it to be his duty to supplement’ 


nature by carrying water in ditches to 
places where it. was wanted from places 
where it was useless. This’ was the 
case not only in the countries of Asia 
and Africa, but likewise on. the west 
coast of South America, and in our own 
Territories of Arizona and New Mexico, 
where the remains of ancient irrigating 
canals are quite visible; and also, when 
historic times began, in those portions 
of Southern Europe, such as Spain and 
Italy, where the soil was tertile but the 
‘rainfall scanty. It was not till intelli- 
vent husbandry tmvaded. Germany, 
England, and Scandinavia, and 
crossed the Atlantic with immigrants 
trom those countries, that a race of peo- 
ple grew up who tancied that crops 
could be raised without an artificial dis- 
tribution of water. They believed that 
the rainfall. sufficed; and where that 
averaged forty inches a year there was 
excuse tor the behet. 
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But when the plow crossed the hun- 
dredth parallel of longitude, the old con- 
ditions were reproduced, and it became 
a mere matter of time when it would be 
necessary to meet them with the old 
appliances. On the alluvial slope spread- 
ing from the eastern foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains into the heart of what 
is called on the old maps the Great 
American Desert, the rainfall rarely ex- 
ceeds fifteen inches, and often falls short 
of ten; while the western slope of the 
Sierras, south of Sacramento, cannot 
reckon on even an average of ten inches. 
Between these two, the mesas and val- 
leys of California, Nevada, and Utah, 
whose tertility under irrigation has be- 
come proverbial, are at least as scantily 
supplied. When, after the close of the 
war and the completion of the Pacific 
railroads, a band of settlers, not bent on 
cold seeking, set their taces westward, 
they quickly realized that to make the 
earth bring forth her increase in the new 
country west of Kansas, water must be 
regularly, uniformly, and judiciously, 
that is to say artificially, supplied. Ditch 
companies were formed in Colorado and 
Southern California. Brigham Young 
had shown them how, by a skillful use of 
water, a paradise could be erected out of 
a desert; the deserted miners’ flumes 
were utilized to irrigate farm land. It 
was uphill work. It costs money to build 
reservoirs and dams and distributing 
canals and lateral ditches, especially it 
the source of the water lies at a consid- 
erable distance from the land to be wa- 
tered. No man could afford to go to such 
expense, unless his holding was very 
large indeed. For the owner of a quarter 
section of government land, irrigation 
was an unattainable luxury. By taking 
up large parcels of land under the Desert 
Act, enterprising men tried to accumu- 
late an estate considerable enough to 
warrant them in going tothe expense ot 
bringing water from the Sierras. They 
had the satisfaction of hearing themselves 
denounced as land grabbers and robber 
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barons ; “friends of the people ” railed at 
them as monopolists who were stealing 
land which should have been reserved as 
homes for the horny-handed sons of toil. 
Worse than this, most of them found 
that their engineers’ estimates fell far 
short of the actual expense of construct- 
ing the necessary canals and. ditches. 
Not a few of them broke down in their 
enterprise. 

Some few persevered and succeeded. 
Mr. James B. Haggin and his associates 
irrigated an estate trom the waters of 
Kern and Kings rivers, and are now 
selling off at auction at twenty-five dol- 
lars to one hundred dollars an acre land 
Which before they began operations 
would have been dear at five cents an 
acre. The late Mr. Charles Crocker in 
conjunction with Mr. Huffman brought 
water from the foothills east of Merced 
County to the valley lying west, and Mr. 
Crocker’s heirs are likewise preparing to 
reap the fruits of his enterprise by sell- 
ing to settlers fertile farms carved out of 
deserts. From the Santa Ana, San Ga- 
briel, and Los Angeles rivers a large 
number of ditches, perhaps two hundred 
or more, have been dug, fertilizing fitty 
or sixty thousand acres of land which 
was worthless a few years ago, and is 
now worth several hundred: dollars an 
acre for orange, lemon, lime, walnut, and 
almond ¢roves. 

The successful example set by these 
enterprising citizens reused the people 
of Southern California some three years 
ago to the absolute necessity of irriga- 
tion, and of organized effort for the pur- 
pose. An association was formed, and 
when the legislature of 1887 met, plans 
were laid betore it by parties in interest. 
But neither the southern ranchers who 
wanted their fields irrigated, nor the le- 
cislature which was willing enough to 
meet their views, had any clear idea how 
the thing could be practically accom- 
plished. The upshot of their labors was 
the Wright Act, which authorized the 
creation of irrigation districts, each ina 
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separate watershed. Each district was 
authorized to make rules and regulations 
for the distribution of water, avd to bor- 
row moncy for the construction of canals, 
reservoirs, and ditches. It was well within 
the power of the legislature to authorize 
the districts to borrow; but it was not 
within its power to compel capitalists to 
lend. The districts hawked their obli- 
gations through market after market 
without raising a dollar. The simple fact 
was that the irrigation districts had no 
property to pledge, no security to offer, 
nothing which a creditor might seize 
and sell in case the district did not pay 
its coupons. So, of course, the water 
bonds would not sell; and after many 
months of fruitless exertion the farmers 
of Southern California abandoned their 
attempt to raise money for irrigation 
under the Wright Act. | 

Now the question is on us again, with 
a fresh impetus derived from the recent 
influx of new settlers into Southern 
California. The clamor for irrigation 
will soon be louder than it was in 1886 
and 1887. And no wonder. For the 
South, water is the tairy whose wand 
converts a wilderness into a garden. 

Nor is it in that section alone that ir- 
rigation is necessary. Water must be 
put on the prairie lands of Colusa and 
Butte, or they will gradually lose their 
fertility. Their product of wheat per acre 
is falling off yearly tor want of the fer- 
tilizing fluid: fields which used to yield 
forty bushels are now giving twenty or 
less. Some of the best people of the two 
counties named are striving might and 
main to organize ditch companies ; and 
they may succeed. But it is very diff- 
cult to get a body of tarmers to agree 
upon a measure which involves the ex- 
penditure of money. tarmer 
thinks that, by holding back, he may 
get the improvement at somebody else's 
expense, and then he will only have to 
pay a trifling rent for his water, as they 
do in Los Angeles. 

In his report to the State legislature 
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in 1880, State Engineer Hall stated that 
he had arrived at several conclusions, 
among which were the following: That 
“the State should not construct irriga- 
tion that ‘‘she should establish 
a business basis for enterprise in irriga- 
tion projects '; that “the cost of works 
of irrigation should be borne wholly by 
the lands to be irrigated in each in- 
stance.” | 
The Wright Act was drawn in con- 
tormity with these principles, and they 
are guiding individuals who, having 
managed toe secure considerable tracts 
of land, are now constructing irrigating 
canals at their own expense. But the 
observer who travels through the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin valleys cannot 
help noticing that the fruit of this polt- 
cy is the adoption of a large number of 
independent and inconsistent schemes 
of irrigation, which will lead, first, to 
much waste of water, and, probably, to 
extensive litigation, besides leaving the 
bulk of the irrigable lands without 1rri- 
cation. In a reg@ton like California, 
where the irrigable area 1s large, and the 
available supply of water limited, the 
Huid must be used with the closest 
cconomy, or some lands will not get any 
at all. And it is plain that where every 
man builds his own. irrigating. ditch, or 
where every small district undertakes 
to provide for its own fields exclusively, 
no heed will be taken of the land of oth- 
crs, and for them irrigation will become 
more impossible than ever. For the 
lawyers, the existing plan will be a god- 
send; by and by there will bea Miller 
and Carr case in every watershed, and 
the farmers will have to spend as much 
in law fees as the ditches. cost them. 
But the proportion of irrigable land that 
will fail to secure irrigation will be large. 
Twice within the lifetime of the pres- 
cnt generation European nations have 
had to grapple with the problem of pro- 
viding means for constructing Irrigation 
vorks, and each time they solved itin the 
same way. ‘When the East India Com- 


pany was abolished, and British India 
became a province of the crown, the 
Rritish government realized that the 
arid sections of Hindostan must be ir- 
rigated, in order to obviate the periodical 
famines which were shocking humanity 
and fomenting discontent. The remaims 
of ancient irrigating canals and reser- 
volrs were a guide for the engineer of 
today. It was proposed to make the 
cost of their reconstruction a charge 
upon the lands directly benefited. But 
the execution of this plan included so 
many difficulties, and the whole province 
was so obviously interested in the pro- 
ductiveness of all its parts, that the Brit- 
ish government resolved to defray the 
cost of the work out of the general fund 
of the empire. France did precisely 
the same thing when, after the annexa- 
tion of Algeria, it perceived that success- 
ful agriculture could not be conducted 
there without irrigation. It was held 
that the interest. of the whole kingdom 
required that agriculture should be made 
prohtable in the new colony ; and works 
of irrigation were accordingly under- 
taken at the general expense. Several 
hundred millions of dollars have since 
been taken out of the treasuries. of 
Gsreat Britain and France for this inter- 
nal improvement In provinces separated 
by broad waters from the mother coun- 
tries. 

Americans are naturally averse to the 
paternal theory of government, They 
donot want government to do anything 
for the citizen which he can do for him- 
self. Thus, when the question of pro- 
viding means for the construction of a 
s¥stem of irrigation arises, the first im- 
pulse Is to insist that they. shall come 
out of the pockets of the people who will 
primarily and most directly be benefited 
by the establishment of that system. 
But in the first place, as has already 
been stated. this plan leads to the or- 
eanization of a number of small, incon- 
sistent, and incongruous systems, which 
interfere with each other, and which 
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waste the water ; and secondly, the num- 
ber of landowners who hold an acreage 
large enough to warrant them in going to 
the expense of irrigation works is quite 
small. Near the coast there area few 
Spanish grants which still cover thou- 
sands of acres. But in the San Joaquin 
Valley, and in the Southern counties 
eenerally, the holdings are smaller, and 
it is dificult to increase them. 

It is pretty well understood that. re- 
newed efforts will be made by the 5Ist 
Congress to amend the land laws, and 
it is said that an attempt will be made 
to repeal the limitation now set on the 
amount of land which the government 
can sell toa single purchaser. It 1s ar- 
cued that if government could sell two, 
three, or five, hundred thousand acres in 
a block to such purchasers, or donate 
alternate sections in the great deserts, 
syndicates would be formed to take the 
land, and to irrigate it, thus enhancing 
the value of the surrounding country. 
To this scheme there are two objections. 
In the first place, no new syndicate 
could find any water not already appro- 
priated in this State, without going to 
the Colorado River. There are more 
inches filed upon in the Sacramento, 
San Joaquin, Calaveras, Stanislaus, Tu- 
olumne, Fresno, Kings, and Kern rivers, 
and in the rivers of Los Angeles, than 
those streams can furnish. And the 
owners of the filings would not part with 
except at price which would 
cover any possible profit the syndicate 
could make. Secondly, a proposition to 
amend the land laws so as to authorize 
the sovernment to sell large blocks. of 
the public domain to syndicates would 
at once arouse the alarm of the. prole- 
tarian class, and set every demagogue in 
the country howling. Every labor union 
would. pass resolutions denouncing the 
scheme to bestow the remainder ot the 
public domain on speculators; every 
Congressman who had an eye to. re- 
clection would feel bound to testify his 
Independence of corporate influence by 
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opposing it. It would be idle to argue 
that small holders cannot afford to irri- 
cate,—that no man of party of men will 
spend millions on reservoirs, canals, 
dams, and ditches, unless they can see 
their way to reimbursing themselves ; 
that the chict beneficiary of irrigation 
syndicates would be the small settler, 
who could raiseatamily on twenty acres 
of irrigated land. All this reasoning 
would fall on deat ears, if ever the cry 
arose that the government was going to 
return to the policy of giving away the 
birthright of future citizens to compa- 
nies and millionaires. 

If these several propositions are sound ; 
if the. public sentiment could not  toler- 
ate the sale of large tracts of arid land 
to syndicates ; if, anyway, the syndicates, 
if they got the land, could not get the 
water to irrigate it; if any new scheme 
to irrigate separate districts by inde- 
pendent organizations of farmers resid- 
ing in the same watershed would fail, as 
the Wright scheme failed, from the im- 
possibility of clothing the organizations 
with pecuniary responsibility; itt, 
finally, local schemes of irrigation would 
clash, and for every acre which they ir 
rigated would deprive five other acres 
of the means of irrigation; then, it 
would seem, we are driven, as a forced 
alternative, to tollow the example of Eng- 
land in India and France in Algeria, and 
to look to the general government for a 
comprehensive system of irrigation for 
the Coast. : 

That this thought has penetrated lead- 
ing minds at Washington may fairly be 
inferred from the appropriation of $250,- 
000 for the survey of water sources, and 
from the comments made on that meas- 
ure by such’ men as R. P. Flower..: A 
survey is a preliminary part of a con- 
struction. If the government may sur- 
vey, it may build reservoirs and dig 
canals. It is not to be supposed that 
It was the idea of Congress that atter 
finding out the water sources and point- 
ing out how the water might be saved 
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and utilized in irrigation, the nation 
intended to say to the States or to citi- 
zens: “We have shown you what to 
do and how to do it; now go ahead and 
do the work.”” The dominant thought 
must have been that as watersheds are 
independent of State lines, and no thor- 
ough system of irrigation can be under- 
taken which does not ignore State and 
county divisions, whenever the time 
came that agriculture west of the Mis- 
souri could not be conducted without an 
artificial supply of water, the nation 
would undertake to furnish that supply, 
because it was the only power that 
could; and that in order to enable it to 
do so intelligently, it would survey the 
various nurseries of water throughout 
the Western country without regard to 
State boundaries, and simply with ret- 
erence to hydrographic laws. 

It is not worth while to reopen the 
discussion as to the power of govern- 
ment to spend the public’ money on 
works of public improvement. Those 
who are curious on the subject will find 
the arguments on one side in the speech- 
es of Henry Clay, and on the other in 
the messages of a number of Presidents, 
beginning with Monroe and ending with 
Pierce. Persons of leisure may amuse 
themselves by weighing the reasoning 
on each side. But they will find their 
inferences disturbed by the tact that 
some of the Presidents who were most 
resolutely opposed to internal improve- 
ments nevertheless signed bills appro- 
priating large sums for sucn uses. One 
of these was Jackson, whose constitu- 
tional argument against the power of 
Congress to vote away the public money 
for roads, rivers, and harbors, is very fine 
indeed, but who, notwithstanding, signed 
appropriation bills granting money for 
those purposes to the large amount of 
$10,582,882. 

When the war began, the internal 1m- 
provements which the situation called 
tor were railroads, to knit together the 
various sections of the nation. Accord- 
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ingly, almost- by unanimous consent, the 
national credit, to an amount which now 
largely exceeds a hundred millions, was 
loaned to the companies which under- 
took to build a railroad to the Pacific, 
and an empire in land was given them 
likewise. In the following six or eight 
years other land grants were authorized, 
on the condition that the grantees would 
open up other sections of country, then 
desert, to agriculture and _ civilization, 
and unite them with bands of steel to 
the territory already occupied. The con- 
stitutionality of these grants has never 
been questioned. If the government had 
the power to donate land or credit to 
the builder of a railroad, in consideration 
of his opening up new territory to set- 
tlement and uniting it tothe rest of the 
country, it has the power to donate land, 
or money, or credit, to make deserts suit- 
able for human habitation. 

After the war, certain Eastern locall- 
ties whosetradewas suffering trom obsta- 
cles in the navigation of their rivers and 
harbors, applied to Congress for an ap- 
propriation to remove the obstacles. An 
appropriation of two millions was got 
through Congress without difficulty in 
1870. Three years afterward the appli- 
cation was renewed with equal success, 
and from that time to the present day 
the river and harbor appropriation has 
been a regular item of the debit column 
in the national budget. It has latterly 
come to be regarded as a grab, in which 
each State ts entitled to a share ; it has 
been facetiously insinuated that the ofh- 
cers of the army to whom the expendi- 
ture of the money Is entrusted often find 
it no easy job to discover the rivers and 
harbors which they are directed to im- 
prove. But the principle involved in the 
bills is that 1t is the right and the duty 
of government to spend any surplus 
money it may have on internal improve- 
ments. How much of the nation’s money 
has been expended on rivers and. har- 
bors — without question as to the consti- 
tutionality of the expenditure, from the 
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first appropriation to the end ot 1886 — 
it is curious to observe. Under the early 
Presidents, from Jefferson, who assented 
to a modest outlay of $48,000, to Tyler, 
who signed bills for a million, the aggre- 
vate amount expended for internal im- 
provements was $17,199,222. Starting 
with this, the subsequent appropriations 
for rivers and harbors up to 1886 have 
been as follows : 


Expenditure from Jefferson to Tyler. ...$17,199,222 
Rivers and @iasbors, 2,000,000 
5,250,000 

6,045, 517 

5,01. 5,000 

&, 322,700 

9.577,494 

18,743,975 

13,164,394 


6,294,305 


$1 26,579,841 


This is of course exclusive of the mon- 
ey spent on the levees of the Mississippi, 
which was several millions, and of the 
sums paid to Captain Eads and others 
for improvements at the mouths of the 
river, 

A hundred and twenty-six millions are 
avery snug sum for the nation to have 
spent on rivers and harbors which have 
mighty little to show for the money. In 
West Virginia, some trout streams are 
said to have been straightened and wid- 
ened, and anglers are not agreed wheth- 
er they have been improved thereby or 
otherwise. We know that quite a sum 
has been spent on the mouth of Hum- 
boldt Bay in this State, and that the 
entrance isa little more difficult than it 


used to be. South Carolina has consid- 


erable moncy to her credit, for the engi- 
neer officers who were sent down to 
plan the authorized improvements. on 
certain rivers specified tn the bill de- 
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clare that up to the present time they 
have been unable to find them. Still, 
the nation had the money, and it made 
people all around feel good to have it 
spent. 

Noonecan tell how much it would cost 
to irrigate the irrigable lands of Califor- 
nia, first, because no one knows their 
area, and secondly, because no estimate 
can be formed, before the surveys are 
completed, what would be the expense 
of putting water on them. [n his report 
for 1880, State Engineer Hall gave some 
figures of the irrigable area of the valley 
plain, as follows : 


Kast side San Joaquin, about... .3,800 square miles 


west ** . 7138 
West “ Sacramento 
Valley between San Fernando and 

San Bernardino Mountains.... 970 


Total, 4,413,120 acres, or 6.708 square miles 


But Engineer Hall did not claim that 
these were exact measurements. He 
presented them as rough estimates, and 
he mentioned that they included some 
lands which might be founddifficult of ir- 
rigation, while other irrigable lands were 
not included. Inthe second part ot his re- 
port on irrigation, which has just been 
issued trom the State Printing Office, he 
vives rather careful cstimates of the 
irrigable area in San. Diego, San Ber- 
nardino and Los Anecles counties. 

Beginning with San Diego, he divides 
the western slope of the county into 
three belts, the size and irrigable area ot 
each being about as follows: 


sive. Mt 
cs | \ re 
The Sea Coast: Belt and Mesa. ; .-..1,113 329,150 
pmermediate: Belt: 1,400 260,000 
Total Irrgable Area on West Slope... .. g89,150 


This is exclusive of the desert area 
lying east of the San Diego and San Ja- 
cinto mountains, which is known as the 
Colorado Desert. It was the hope and 
belicf of Mr. Wozencraft, who was I[n- 


id 
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dian agent in this State for many years, 
that he would be able toinduce Congress 
to irrigate this vast desert —of which 
nearly a million acres are said to be irri- 
cable —from the Colorado River. But 
like many other wise men, he lived too 
soon; and though in the second year of 
the war, nature very nearly accomplished 
his object without the assistance of man, 
by emptying a portion of the Colorado 
waters into the desert through the New 
River, he never saw his hopes realized, 
and New River gradually dried up by the 
evaporation and percolation of its con- 
tents, and the choking of its mouth with 
silt. On the subject of this enterprise, 
Mr. Hall says: 


For many years the utilization 6f waters from the 
Colorado River on the desert of the same name has 
seen periodically brought to public attention, and 
Congress has been urged to grant concessions in va- 
jous forms, or to make appropriations to carry out 
certain projects for the purpose as public works, The 
riginal idea seems to have been to turn the waters 
of the river into the. great basin, making it a lake, 
and thereby etfecting such a change of climate as 
would render the country round itt habitable and cul- 
‘ivable.. Then it was afterwards proposed simply to 
‘ake out waters in an immense canal, for the irriga- 
ion of extended areas of the desert lands. : 

Several preliminary surveys have been made for 
his latter project in the interest of private enterprise. 
in 1875 and 1876 a reconnoissance was made of the 
situation by.a party under the direction of Lieut. Geo. 
M. Wheeler, of the U.S. Geographical Survey. “The 
report of the engineer in the charge of the party, 
iieut, Bergland, very clearly and emphatically 
-howed that tbe river waters.could not be carried 
into the desert basin ona canal route lying within 
\merican territory, but that south of our own line, 
nm Mexican territory, there existed. a route entirely 

racticable, and along which the waters of the river 


uring the flood of 1862 actually poured over into 


‘he. desert basin in vast volume for several months, 

making it a lake, asserted by some witnesses to have 
een sixty miles in length and nearly twenty) miles 

le. 

Che river's low water plane, at the point of this 
vertlow, Is-about 110 feet above sea level. The 
esert below sea: level is between 8o and 90 miles 
cong, with a maximum width of nearly 30 miles. 

It is apparent that with due authorization, power, 
and means, the possibilities of irrigation from the 
river in this vast basin are very great, for the area of 


~witable lands is immense, and the river water supply 


Vor: 39. 


at the season of irrigation is greater than that of all 
the utilized irrigation streams in the State combined. 


San Bernardino, like San Diego, con- 
tains a valley which ts classed as irriga- 
ble, because the water 1s at hand for its 
Irrigation, and a desert which is classed 
as non-irrigable, because there is no ad- 
jacent water supply. The valley of San 
Bernardino is about 524 square miles In 
area; but the Mohave desert comprises 
an area of 15,000 to 16,000 square miles. 
For the former, water can be got from 
the Sierra Madre and other mountain 
ranges ; the latter could only be irrigat- 
ed by a water supply from a vast dis- 
tance. Still, with water, which could be 
procured with money, the desert could 
be converted into arable land. 

Mr. Hall divides the irrigable portion 
of Los Angeles into three parts, as fol- 
lows: 


Area 
Putal A 
The San Gabriel Valley...... 500 195 
San. Fernand@. 370 184 
Coast Plain 1472 42 


In the irrigable portion of these three 
counties irrigation has been practiced 
for a century, and within the past ten 
years, the appropriation of water has 
been large. The cultivable sections of all 
three are gridironed with water ditches, 
and the value of land has risen accord- 
ingly. But each water company is in- 
dependent of all the others, and hence, 
though immense bodies of water flow 
idly into the ocean every year, every 
inch has been appropriated and 1s owned, 
and new irrigation companies would 
have to go to lawto get a source of Sup- 
ply. 

It is evident that to establish a com- 
prehensive system of irrigation to util- 
ize the irrigable area now neglected, it 
would be necessary to oust the present 
owners of water sources, and to take 
possession of their dams, reservoirs, and 
ditches, so as to combine them in a har- 
monious whole. That could only be 
done by the State, or by the general 
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covernment, by the exercise of the pow- 
er of eminent domain. 

Suppose it cost the general govern- 
ment a hundred millions of dollars to es- 
tablish a comprehensive system of irri- 
cation tor California, so as to put water 
on the irrigable lands. There are in 
the public domain in this State 33,000,- 
000 of acres of unsurveyed land. It be- 
longs to the government, is held at 
$1.25 an acre, and is not worth five cents 
an acre. If: water: were put..on the tr- 
rigable portions of it, they would be 
ereedily bought up. It the land offices 
should give notice that such irrigable 
portions, which cannot probably be less 


and \Vest. 
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than one-third ot the whole, would be 
offered for public entry at ten dollars an 
acre ona given day, the late rush into 
Oklahoma might fade into insignificance ° 
in comparison with the fierce rage of in- 
vaders for a slice of the new domain. 
The lands, in tact, might be cheap at $25 
an acre, and parts of them might find 
purchasers at $100. 

One third of the government land 
in this State would probably be between 
eleven and twelve millions acres ; at $10 
an acre it would represent a sum_ of 
money. not less than a hundred and ten 
millions, and possibly a hundred and 
twenty millions dollars. 

Sohn Ponner. 


MIDSU MMER—EAST AND WEST. 


Tie meadows are green and sweet with clover, 

The sun shines hot and the clouds drift over 
The deep. sky's measureless. blue. 

\ cooling breath, and the rain-drops: patter 

Qn the dusty road, and the light winds scatter 
The hurrying leaves, and strew 


The 


qJ 
r 


‘jistening grass with dead rose petals ; 


A curele and rush, and the water settles 


( 
4 


In many a sun-bright pool. 


Anon flash and-a: note of thunder, 


And the torest-king lies rent asunder, 
And the woods are dim and cool. 


LT. 


The hills are brown-and the fields are yellow 


The barley blowing, 
beats warm on the road. 


The sun 


the ripe truit. mellow ; 


Now days grow long and the skies are cloudless, 


And nights are 


bright with the fair moon shroudless ; 


Dry rocks where the river flowed, 
The throstle hides and sings in the hedges, 
The round-eyed toad peeps up from. the sedges 
That droop by the shallow streams. 
The leaves are stirred by the south-wind’s sallies, 
The mountains sleep and the misty valleys, 
And the world ts wrapped in dreams. 
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A PERSON -OF DISTINGUISHED CONSIDERATION. 


THe bay of La Paz torms an admirably 
sheltered, tranquil nook in the Gulf of 
California, a hundred miles or so north 
of the southern extremity of the penin- 
sula. The business portion of the town 
occupies the foot of a mesa, or tableland, 
which breaks down in the form of a cres- 
cent as it approaches the water. There 
is a pretty stretch of beach of yellow 
sand, upon which the tranquil waves 
break with a gentle sigh. At the sum- 
mit of the mesa, occupying a command- 
ing position are the government build- 
ines, the residence of the comandarte, 
the cathedral, and some of the finer 
dwellings. Clusters of palm and pome- 
c«ranate clothe the gentle descent from 
the mesa, amid which the huts of the 
cargadores, fishermen, and others pictur- 
esquely nestle. 

The island of Mogote, which is only 
an island at hich tide, forms the contra 
osta. The channel is very narrow, and 
follows the lone curve of the tableland 
so close to the beach that im places one 
could almost throw astone ashore. Near 
the entrance to the channel is the fine 
anchorage of Pichilingue Bay, behind 
vhich rises a most irregular and remark- 

ble ridge, which cannot be described, 
ithough once seen it is never to be for- 
Sotten., 

The shore is: barren and stony in the 
extreme until it reaches the vicinity ot 
the town, where the soil tormed by the 
disintegration of the mesa Is rich and 
the foliage luxuriant, agreeably contrast- 
cd by the delicate tints brilliant 
white of the buildings. The spot is 
suggestive of the utmost tranquility —a 
place in: which to rest, or sleep and 
cream, if one is wearied with the battle 
t the world. 

It was in the eighteen-fitties, —betore 
-he irrepressible American had disturbed 


its repose, betore Jews or gentiles had 
intruded. themselves. Don Sebastiano 
Duragon was feditice, or governor, 
Don Silberio de Arguello, 
or collector of the port, and Senor Licen- 
clado Don Manuel de Castillo y Arragon, 
judge of first instance,— three most 
worthy and distinguished caballeros, but 
totally unable to appreciate each others’ 
merits, or to administer the important 
affairs of thetr departments harmonious- 
ly and without conflict. 

It must not be supposed from these 
remarks that any vulgar collisions oe- 
curred, or that there was any outward, 
visible demonstration of enmity. Far 
from it. © Nothing could exceed the cer- 
emonious courtesy with which these 
distinguished officials saluted each other, 
or their generous contests when they 
met in public, cach asserting his own 
humility, and insisting upon the others’ 
precedence; but that was the outside of 
the snow-capped volcano, —the inward 
fire raged and burned and consumed 
beneath all this placid exterior, 

[t is a well known fact that the gov- 
ernor, collector, and superior judges of 
the Mexican states remote from. the 
capital rarely work together in perfect 
harmony. There are cynical persons 
who deciare it was never intended that 
they should. These insinuating people 
say that the eecfe feéitico being an official 
elected by the state, the collector ap- 
pointed by the tederal authorities, and 
the judge of frst instance by presiden- 
tral patronage, that they were destined 
to collide ; to cenerate truth as it were, 
like electricity, by friction; that twe 
might harmonize, most probably would 
In tact, — but with. three, each superior 
in his department,.it must always. be a 
case of two to one at least; that this is 


awell known law otf nature as wellas of 
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politics, and that in politics the fittest 
always survive, that is, of course, the fit- 
test in the estimation of the powers at 
the capital. 

Now Lower California is a territory 
still under military law. The gefe polit- 
tco is therefore a federal official, and 1s 
also comandante militar. Thus. all 
three of these distinguished caballeros 
held office at the pleasure of the appoint- 
ing power. They were very supreme on 
the peninsula so long as they did not 
collide; but when they did, electricity 
was generated in great abundance, and 
thunder and lightning disturbed the re- 
pose even of the authorities in the dis- 
tant capital. 

In this particular instance it was not 
even two to one, but a still more deadly 
triangular fight, out of which it was 
thought but one survivor could possibly 
emerge. 

The trouble had originated thus :— 
The gefe politico, being out of funds and 
short of money to pay his soldiers, had 
made a requisition upon the custom 
house authorities. Now unfortunately 
the custom house was also out of funds, 
in arrears to the clerks, and even to the 
Collector himself. The Administrador 


‘therefore could not comply with the 


Governor's requisition, and the Govern- 
or in great indignation appealed to the 
Judge of First Instance. Now, as it 
happened, the Judge of First Instance 
had not received a dollar of salary since 
his arrival in the territory, and had 
applied both to the Governor and to the 
Collector without receiving any satistac- 
tion trom either. He therefore availed 
himself of the opportunity, responded 
promptly, and sent a peremptory order 
upon the custom house to deliver the 
funds of the department fo the Court, 
pending his decision in the case. 

But as there were no funds the order 
was not obeyed... Noweverybody knows 
there is always plenty of money in a 
custom house, so the Judge called upon 
the Governor to enter the aduvana with 


a file of soldiers, to compel obedience, 
But the Governor, nothing loath, stipu- 
lated before doing so that the funds 
should be delivered to him, the Gov- 
ernor. 

To this the Judge would not consent, 
and so the triangular conflict) com- 
menced., 

The Governor ordered the Judge to 
Issue the necessary papers under penal- 
ty of arrest. -The Judge demanded 
whether the Governor would arrest him 
in his, the Governor's, civil or military 
capacity, which was a hard nut to crack, 
and caused his excellency to hesitate. 
He then threatened the Collector, who 
in his turn appealed to the Judge. 

The Judge replied that he would place 
him under the protection of the Court 
ot First Instance as soon as the Collec- 
tor complied with his, the Judge's, order 
relativetothetunds. Neitherthe Judge 
nor the Governor would believe: that 
there were no funds, and so the trian- 
cular fight progressed. 

This state of affairs continued until 
ultimately appeal after appeal,consuming 
reams of sealed and official paper, were 
showered upon the President ot the 
Republic and his advisers. Every in- 
fluential person in the vicinity of the 
throne was also appealed to in the inter- 
est of one or other of the appellants, 
corre os Were dispatched, and even pri- 
vate ambassadors, who renewed the 
quarrels of their principals at the seat 
of power. 

At length the supreme Mexican au- 
thorities found their repose disturbed to 
so great an extent that they resolved to 
inquire into the matter, and to that end 
appointed a gentleman of consideration 
as “high commissioner,’ whom. they 
dispatched to the territory. He was 
invested with the fullest powers, and 
what was much more rare, was author- 
ized to govern himself entirely by his 
own discretion, without the necessity of 
further communication with the capital. 

As secrecy is an indispensable requl- 
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site in all diplomatic proceedings, espe- 
cially of this character, his departure was 
not made known. Of course, the fact 
could not long be altogether concealed 
from the penetration of the private am- 
bassadors of the distinguished litigants. 
They learned first that a commissioner 
had been appointed, and later that he 
had. actually departed; but there were 
conflicting rumors as to whom, and so 
it happened that their principals were 
ett in ignorance as to the personality of 
the commissioner, or confused by con- 
tradictory intelligence. 

At Jength, from Mazatlan, arrived 
positive information that a very distin- 
cutshed lawyer and diplomat, Don Lu- 
devico Ingomar, had received the ap- 
pointment, and that he would shortly 
reach the peninsula, via the Cape, on 
one of the ships of the German mer- 
chants’ annual expedition then in that 


port. Inquiries were immediately insti- - 


tuted relative to the distinguished com- 
missioner, but no one could be. found 
who knew him. 

In this state of anxiety and suspense, 
tt may be imagined that no efforts were 
spared to learn the facts; and the ar- 
rivals of the little coasting schooners, at 
that time the only means of communi- 
cation with the opposite coast, were 
cagerly looked for. Every morning, al- 
most betore it was sufficiently light, a 
number of the partisans of each of the 
contestants would congregate at the 
beach near the custom house, eagerly 
scannine the distant entrance to the 
port to detect a sail. 

There is quitea mirage generally prev- 
alent just’ outside the channel, which 
so transforms the appearance of any 
vessel entering that only the opinion of 
an expert as to her character is entitled 
to any consideration. The captain of 
the port, the captain of the custom 
house boat, and an old Spanish fisher- 
man named Tomas Robles, were the ac- 
cepted authorities on this important sub- 
‘ect. No matter how the mirage might 
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disguise the entering sail,—and it some- 
times transformed a sloop into a line-of- 
battle ship,—they were rarely deceived. 
L’pon this occasion, the partisans of the 
Collector had the coxswain. The cap- 
tain of the port was at outs with the 
Administrador, and lent his services to 
the friends of the Judge, and the Gov- 
ernor’s party had the fisherman Robles, 
or as they stvled him on this important 
occasion, Don Tomas. 

“What do you make of her, Don To- 
mas?’ 

‘The mirage is very troublesome to- 
day, senores, but in my opinion it isa 
schooner.» 

“Can vou make her out?” 

“Not vet. [f the breeze would only 
freshen.a litth—" 

The Collector's: party 1s within. hear- 
ing, and the coxswain declares her to be 
the Nelampago. 

“The Aclampago,” “The Relampago, 
passes from mouth to mouth. Don To- 
mas and the captain of the port both 
confirm thecoxswain, andthe excitement 
increases, because the Relampago is 
from [a Paz, due trom Mazatlan: isa 
swift sailer, and her captain, knowing 


the anxieties at home, will, it 1s hoped, 


have informed himself of all matters cal- 
culated to shed any light upon the im- 
portant subject. 

Although the breeze is scarcely appar- 
ent the swift craft speedily approaches, 
her captain skillfully availing himself of 
every well known current and slant of 
wind. In a couple of hours she is within 
a quarter of a mile of the landing, when 
the custom house boat 1s manned, and 
her stalwart crew bending low to their 
oars make her fairly leap out of the wa- 
Ler. 

At the very last moment one of the 
Governor's aides availed himself of the 
courtesy never denied on such occasions, 
and the secretary of the court of first 
instance also appears in behalf of the 
Judge, and takes his seat beside him. 
Each wishes the other at the bottom of 
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the bay, and the Admenistrador is partic- 
ularly annoyed, because his dignity will 
not permit him to go himself. He ts 
ably represented, however, by the cox- 
swain who will be the first to step aboard, 
and by a very intelligent young clerk of 
the department. 

But whatever their jealousies nothing 
but courtesy prevails. The secretary 
offers the aide a cigarrito, andamid many 
polite little commonplaces they approach 
the Relampago, which lowers her jib and 
reefs her mainsail to receive them. 

The coxswainandaclerkof thecustom 
house spring lightly aboard. «The cox- 
swainand the captain are compadres, and 
embrace tenderly. All ears are open as 
he asks: 

“What news, compadre? Has. the 
Commissioner arrived at Mazatlan?” 

“They say. that; yes.” 

Where is then?” 

“On board the German bark, accord- 
Ing as they inform me. 

When does she sail 

“One day this week.” 

* Did you sce the Commissioner? [s 
he old or young 

sabe said the captain shrug- 
eine his shoulders. Without doubt 
they would send a mature and serious 
man on business of so much importance. 
‘While the beard lengthens the wit ma- 
tures. captain himself is sixty- 
five, and has a beard worthy of the 
prophet. 

At thismoment an uncommonly hand- 
some, prepossessing young man steps 
out of the confined cabin, and salutes the 
officers with much grace. His face is 
wreathed in smiles, probably of content, 
at the happy termination of his journey. 
There is something so inviting about 
him that the aide at once addresses 
him, | 

“Pardon, do you come trom Mazatlan, 
senor?” 

“Si, senor, — witha polite bow,— 
“consider me .at your command. In 
what can I be of service ?”’ 


“Tt may be that a gentleman of your 
intelligence can give us some informa- 
tion relative tothe commissioner said to 
have been appointed to arrange our ter- 
ritorial affairs.”’ 

The passenger bowed, smiled, looked 
around at the company in a rather quiz- 
zical but entirely unembarrassed manner, 
and bowed again. 

Thus encouraged, the aide became 
more direct. 

“Do you know him? it I may be par- 
doned the liberty 2?” 

“Si, senor, [have the honor.” 

“You know him.? personally ?” 

“Si, senor,» —still bowing and smiling. 

“May [ask his name, if you will be so 
kind 

“Fis name ?. Ah.-yes, of. course, his 
name! QO, most certainly,— why not? 
It is Don Ludovico Ingomar.” 

“ Pardon my rudeness, — may [ask i: 
you know him intimately ?” 

“Rudeness? Do me the tavor not to 
think of such a thing! Yes, — certainly 
do,” —a_ pause,— “quite. intimately. 
In tact he is a relative, — indeed, I may 
say that we are quite closely related.” 

‘Sir, Tam charmed with your frank- 
ness and courtesy. Perhaps you wil, 
permit me the honor of presenting you 
to the Governor, whom [ am permitted to 
represent. He is especially anxious. to 
meet your Hlustrious relative, and will be 
equally delighted, I sure, to meet 
you. 

“Permit also,” interposed the sec- 
retary. “IT have the honor to represent 
the Senor Licenciado Don Manuel de 
Castillo y Arragon, Judge of First In- 
stance. Allow me to offer the hospital- 


ities of his residence in his name, and 


my own humble apartments do me the 
favor to considerever at vour disposition, 
as also myself, secretary of the court. 
my family, and household,” 

“ And senor,” said the young officer 
of the custom house, bowing low, “ per- 
mit me, though unworthy, in the name 
of my esteemed patron, the Sehor Don 
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Silberia de Arguello, Admzntstrador de 
fa Aduana, to offer youthe hospitality of 
[f you allow me the honor of 


his abode. . 
presenting you, you will confer upon me 
a favor which I can never sufficiently 
appreciate.” 

‘Senores, replied the stranger, with 
the same. pleasant: smile, which dis- 
played perfect teeth, and with even 
greater dignity and courtesy of manner 
than before, ‘‘Senhores, you overwhelm 
me with attention even before I touch 
your hospitable shore. I will do my- 
self the honor of paying my respects to 
the Governorimmediately, andas soon as 
possible thereafter [ promise myself al- 
so the pleasure of accepting the introduc- 
tions you so kindly offer, and IT beg you 
meanwhile to present to the esteemed 
Administrador and the honorable Judge 
the assurance of my profound apprecia- 
tion of their courtesy... And, Senor Sec- 
retary, T will also avail myself of your 
kindness, and look forward to the ple: as- 
ure of soon being presented to your es- 
timable family.” As he spoke his hand- 
some face was illuminated with smiles, 
and a certain charming expression of 
eayety, as though greatly pleased and 
amused by some happy adventure, took 
possession of his features. 

So zealous was the attention of the 
aide that the traveler was escorted 
once to the Government House; while 
the coxswain, the captain of the port, and 
the voung clerk of the customs hastened 
to report the important arrival to their 
principals. 

“What name may [ be permitted to 


announce 2” said the aide, bowing low as 


he stood in. the doorway ot the recep- 
tion room. 
‘Ah, ves,’ — said the stranger, slight- 


lv embarrassed. “1 tear I have lett my 
card. case in my. portmanteau,— excuse 
me to the General, and present the hum- 
ble respects of Senor Ludovico de Ve- 
lasco. 

‘1 Senor Don Ludovico de Velasco, 
a2 namesake of the Ambassador, I see. 
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Senor, pardon me that I leave you un- 
attended a*moment. 

“Very zealous!” said the traveler to 
himself with the same amused smile,— 
which might almost have been called 
silent laugh. ‘ Not even time to make 
my toilet ; afraid | should fall into the 
hands of the Administrador and the 
Judge! No matter, all goes well!” rub- 
bing his hands gleefully. here 
comes the General. He, too, loses no 
time. It isa good thing to be the friend 
of the Ambassador !’ 

“Senor Don Ludovico,” said the Gov- 
ernor, advancing with graceful dignity 
and taking the stranger by both hz inds, 
“Welcome to La Paz! You must feel 
fatigued after your long journey on the 
little Relampago. Let us adjourn and 
take a shight retreshment, before I pre- 
sent you to the Senora and to my offi- 
cers. Don Pepe, dome the tavor to an- 
nounce to the Sehora that we will wait 
on her in halt an hour,— with your per- 
mission | precede you, Don L udovico.” 

Over their wine, the gentlemen be- 
came quite friendly and. confidential. 
“Don Pepe tells me that you are an in- 
timate friend of your namesake, the 
distinguished Commissioner. I know 
the name well —it is much honored — 
but I have never had the tortune to 
meet him. He must be mature to have 
won distinction.” 

‘About my age.’ 

“Tndeed! not more 2) What a delight- 
ful acquisition to our society. I trust 
he will honor us by remaining some lit- 
tle time; and you also, Don ‘Ludovico, 
— the ladies will be delighted.” 

“But a few days; I expect to meet 
my friend,— my relative,— the Commis- 
sioner, at the Cape.” 

“Tet me help vou to another glass of 
wine, Senor Velasco. No? pardon, fet 
me insist. As I was about to say, may 
I solicit your good offices with your rel- 
ative? I feel as though assured of his 
sympathy already, since I have had the 


privilege of meeting you. [If I can but 
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‘lake him by the car, as we say, ——you 
understand me,——prepossess him, before 
he listens to any distorted statements.” 
“Senor General, said his visitor, 
“accept already the assurance of my 
friendship and = sympathy,— I should 
sav, — correcting himself,——‘‘rest. as- 
sured that I will breathe only sentiments 
in vour favor.” 
“ Senores, pardon, exclaims Don Pepe 
bowing low... Senor General =— Senor 
Don Ludovico—the Senhora awaits 


you,” 


It is needless to say that one of the. 


handsomest and most fascinating of 
Mexican caballeros made a most tavora- 
ble impression upon the General's lady, 
and upon the officers who were present- 
ly introduced. They were thoroughly 
charmed and greatly reassured as to the 
outcome of the dreaded visit of the Com- 
missioner. “If Don Ludovico be 
anything like this one,” said the Gov- 
ernor, so soon as his visitor had made 
his adieus, “then i have no fears as: to 
the result. But is he—vts he? that is 
the question.” 

Within afew minutes after the visit- 
or had reached his room at the hotel, 
having with difficulty escaped the urgent 
invitation of the Governor to remain 
with him, the captain of the port and 
the secretary appeared, in company with 
the distinguished Licenciado Don Man- 
uc] de Castillo y Arragon, whom he pre- 
sented with the easy and charming grace 
natural to all Mexican gentlemen. A 
very animated and mutually agreeable 
discussion of current topics tollowed, 
atter which the Judge touched delicate- 
iV upon the expected visit of the. Com- 
missioner, 

“T hear that you are related to the 
iustrious Commissioner,” he said. 

have the’ privilece: of 
knowing him, and of enjoying his con- 
fidence.” 

“Ah, then [I can talk to you with the 
ereatest unreserve. You have heard 
doubtless of the difficult and responsible 
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position in which I have been placed by 
the demands of the Gefe Politico and ot 
the Administrador. I am particularly 
anxious that my explanations relative to 
the matter shall meet with an unpreju- 
diced reception. May I venture to call 
upon your good offices? If I can but 
secure fis car, Unprepossessed by the 
calumnious statements of. enemies 
partisans, I shall teel secure not only ot 
the absence of censure, but of his intelli- 
event approval.” 

“Senor Licenciado,” said the visitor, 
the charmine and amused smile again 
irradiating his features, “TI pray you rest 
assured of my carnest sympathy. and 
zealous advocacy of your cause.” 

“Senor Velasco! how can [ sufficient- 
ly thank you tor your charming courtesy 
and kindness. Ah, if Don. Ludovico 
were only Don Ludovico! I anticipate 
soon the honor of presenting vou to the 
senora and la senorita. May I not have 
the privilege of entertaining you in my 
humble residence?, Permit. me to: let 
Carlos remove your baggage.” 

“Senor de Castillo, pardon me that | 
cannot accept. I shall have the honor 
of paying my respects to the esteemed 
ladies of your family this afternoon.” 

At this moment, while the Judge was 
in the act of taking his departure, anid 
many bows and polite expressions of 
courtesy, the Administrador, Sil- 
beno de Arguello, appeared, accompan- 
ied by the young clerk of the customs. 
They met the Licenciado face to tace on 
the threshold, and the most ceremont- 
ous salutations and expressions of. re- 
spect passed between them, the visitor 
looking on meanwhile with a certain 
almost boyish elation which escaped the 
observation ot the adversaries: 

Of all the dignitaries perhaps the Ad- 
ministrador was the most suave, persua- 
sive, and convincing. Nothing could 
exceed the ease ot his manner, the grace 
with which he laid aside hits dignity, or 
the skill with which he glided from com- 
monplace. generalities into. the great 
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cause of quarrel which was distracting 
the territory. ‘* How fortunate tor me, 
Don Ludovico, that you preceded your 
distinguished namesake, and so gave me 
the opportunity of consulting you as to 
the best means of presenting my case. 
You, knowing him so intimately, know 
the little idiosyncrasies which all ot us 
possess. You have the kev to his tem- 
perament. You can advise me how 
secure his car. Now with your permis- 
sion’ T will give youa briet outline of my 


case: You. will see it: all:.in :a-nut- 
shell. These gentlemen, the Gefe Po- 


utico. and the Judge of First Instance, 
make requisition upon the custom house 
for funds :— there are no funds ! can- 


not. lower the dignity of the custom. 


rouse by submitting my books to in- 
spection to prove the fact. So IT have 
not made the statement, knowing well 
that it would be considered only a sub- 
terfuge; Let..me have the.:benefit-of 
your counsel and experience in this del- 
icate emergency. 

“Senor de Arguello, let me assure you 
of my warmest svmpathy, and. carnest 
co-operation toward a perfect. under- 
standing of your position by the Com- 
Nothing shall be wanting on 
my.part,. assure you..: Permit. ‘me. to 
recommend you to dismiss the subject 


missioner. 


from your mind, so certain do T feel ot 
arranging everything with the most per- 
tect accord,— that ts of so informing and 
advising my relative as to influence him 
to do so. And as he so said, a smile ot 
such pleased intelligence luminated his 
features, that the Admunistrador, con- 
vinced that he had secured an influential 
friend at court, dismissed his annieties, 
and devoted himsclt to the entertain- 
ment of the straneer. 

That very afternoon Don Ludovico 
returned the calls ci the Judge and Ad- 
ministrador, and on the tollowing morn- 
ing he had a pleasant visit from. the 
Governor. Now the Gete Politico had 
most charming voung lady his 
household, in. the person “ot. his wife's 
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sister; the Judge had a lovely young 
daughter; the Administrador had two 
most engaging senoritas in his family, 
and the secretary of the court, also 
two. To all of these this interesting 
caballero was duly presented, and night 
atter night, until his departure for the 
Cape, there was a succession of balls 
and festivities such as La Paz had sel- 
dom witnessed. All the young ladies 
fell in love with him, The overflowing 
vavety of his manner, as though charged 
with some suppressed delight, and that 
irresistible smile, overcame them _ all; 
and he in return, as a natural conse- 
quence, fell desperately in love with each 
ot these most charming and seductive 
young senoritas. 

When he at length announced that he 
must proceed upon his journey, it was 
like the departure of Ia Fleur, and only 
the assurance of his speedy return, in 
company with his namesake and _ rela- 
tive, reconciled them to his absence. 

Ile had been gone about a week when 
news came by express of the arrival ot 
the German bark at the Cape, and a week 
later it was announced that the distin- 
cuished Commissioner had reached the 
hotel, having traveled at night to avoid 
the heat of the day. 

The Governor was the first to pay his 
respects, when what his surprise and 
embarrassment to discover in the per- 
son of the Commissioner, Don Ludovico 
de Velasco! 

“Yes!” said the young fellow, gayly, 
not in the least abashed, but advancing 
to take the Governor by both hands; 
“Toudovico de Velasco avd Ingomar; 
Ingomar y Velasco I sign myselt always. 
So you see, | am truly a namesake ot 
his excellency, the distinguished ambas- 
sador. Ha, ha, ha! -Don Sebastiano, 
the temptation was. irresistible when 
I found upon my arrival in the Relam- 
pago that [ wasnot only totally unknown, 
but expected to arrive by way of the 
Cape. Such was my intention; I had 
business at the Cape, where, as you 
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know, there is a branch custom house. 
This gentleman, my secretary, actually 
arrived via the Cape, and has therefore 
personated the Commissioner until this 
moment. Now [ reveal myself, 
— Ludovicode Ingomar y Velasco. Not 


less your friend than before, as [ soon 


hope to prove to you” by arranging all 
your unfortunate disagreements to your 
perfect satisfaction. 

The news soon spread over the city, of 
course, and so soon as it became generally 
known, a feeling of confidence succeed- 
ed the first emotions of surprise and tn- 
credulity. each of the litigants telt com 
vinced that he had ‘secured the ear” 
of the Commisssioner, and that his case 
was safe and prejudged. Astothe young 
ladies, each and all felt a certain almost 
divine assurance on the subject, espe- 
cially when the balls and _ festivities 
were renewed, as also of course the little 
whispered confidences and. tender glan- 


Ces. 
In the midst of these gayeties, an un- 
usually Jarge vessel made her appear- 


ance in port. She proved to be one ot 
the German expedition before alluded 
to. Under an arrangement with the 
Commissioner, she was ordered to dis- 
charge her cargo, destined tor various 
ports in the cult, at La Paz, pay her du- 
ties there, and) tranship coasters. 
The duties were large, between two and 
three hundred thousand dollars. 

When the papers were all in order, 
and definitely arranged, the Commis- 
sioner, addressing the 
said : 

dmigo Don Silberio, you are now 
In tunds, and in the name of the Repub- 
lic authorize you to liquidate the claims 
of the Gefe, Don Sebastiano, and ot the 
Licenciado, Don Manuel, as also those 
of your department. Considering that 
there has been so serious a omisunder- 


standing, for which you were in no way 
responsible, but brought about by that 
unhappy parent of all dissension, pover- 
ty, your own admirable courtesy wil! 
dictate a note to accompany the dratts. 
Untortunately, it is necessary tor me to 
make my adieus almost immediately, but 
I anticipate the honor of meeting you 
all at a reception which I hold prior to 
my departure, and which will enable me, 
I trust, to report tothe Government the . 
complete reconciliation and. cor- 
diale of the officials of Ia Paz.”’ 

Thus ended delighttully one ot the 
most serious misunderstandings which 
ever threatened the peace ot La Paz 
But as every silver lining has its cloud, 
who shall describe the sad parting ot 
the good people of the territory with 
this, the very prince of diplomats. Lan- 
euage 1S Inadequate. 

Don Ludovico took his departure on 
the German bark. He stood upon the 
deck to the last moment waving adieus 
The whole town had congregated to wit- 
ness his departure. 

“It is iniquitous,” said the young tel- 
low, his. secretary, standing on deck by 
his side, “to leave all those charming 
senoritas. | 

is, it 1s..the. truth. .But.: what 
can I do?” said Don Ludovico, with his 
curious and indescribable laugh, throw- 
Ing his head back and showing his beau- 
tiful teeth; “But what-can I do?..-Tell 
me? 1 ‘cannot: marry them:all! 23 
agaist the law! And Tam sworn 
maintain the law.” Another gay laug 
contradicted by a certain trembling emo- 
the lips. to 
marry one, I should display a preference, 
and thus marthe beautitul and roundec 
pearl of diplomacy which T have just 
No, no, -Alas! “Alas! it 
cannot be. Adieu La Paz, and adieu my 
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A PACIFIC: 


Ix the development and growth ot 
every country of extensive and widely 
diversified domain, section willinevitably 
be, in interest, arraved against section. 
This on a narrower scale and within the 
bounds of one government, is only the 
working of the same law which in the 
broader field’ of international. policies 
arrays nation against nation, In inter- 
national affairs this is legitimate and nat- 
ural, and, within reasonable bounds of 
international rivalry leads to no special 
harm;as under their separate and. dis- 
tinct political existence each ts left free 
to settle for itself tts own internal and 
national questions, and unhampered by 
outside influence to seek and find its own 
legitimate national development. 

The perplexing interna! problem, how- 
ever, Which comes up for solution in 
every nation of broad landed 
sions and widely diversified sectional 
interests, and which must. be met and 
settled if sectional strife and ultimate 
disruption are to be avorded, is how to 
arrange that each part shall have its 
proper representation, and its. conse- 
Guent proper degree of influence in the 


national councils, and thus secure tor it 
an equal chance in the national develop- 
ment. : 
We have seen in our own country the 
well marked workings of the law, and 
its history is largely the story of the 
struggle of section against section. We 
find in our national legislation the sea- 
coast with its shipping interests and its 
harbor improvements battling with the 
interior which knows little of marine 
matters, and in the contest the coast 
already outvoted, and a weak navy and 
neglected harbor improvements and de- 
fenses asaresult. In the earlier days 
of the republic when the bulk of popula- 
tion lay east of. the Alleghanies, the 
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reverse was the case, and shipping and 
harbors were cared for through the pre- 
ponderating coast vote, while the devel- 
opment of the sparsely inhabited inte- 
rior was neglected. We find the lake 
States making common cause in Con- 
cress tor the lake interests, while the 
lower Mississippt States unite and _bat- 
tle together in securing legislation and 
appropriations for opening the mouth of 
that river, and for levees to restrain its 
waters from overflow; and again, the 
southwestern States banding together 
to secure legislation for a deep-water 
Gulf port. In the same way the arid 
inland plateau unites its forces to secure 
tavorable legislation for extensive sys- 
tems of water storage and_ irrigation. 
These things show the instinctive band- 
ing together of the people of cach see- 
tion to advance their own interests. 
The Pacific Coast 1s no exception to 
the working of the general law. On the 
contrary, isolation so marked, distance 
trom the other sections of the country 
so creat, and the long stretches of inter- 
vening territory capable tn so slight a 
degree of supporting a continuous line 
of connecting population, would natu- 
rally tend to make stronger in the peo- 
ple of the Pacific Coast a sentiment 
of union among themselves, and should 
as naturally lead them to make common 
cause in all questions pertaining to the 
advancement prosperity of the 
Coast. It has its analogue in the tsola- 
tion which brought together the colo- 
nists upon the Atlantic slope a century 
anda half ago, and which forced the tor- 
mation of intercolonial leagues long be- 


tore they were finally united under the 


permanent compact of the federal con- 
stitution. 

But unlike as the whole Pacific slope 
is in climate, and in the possibilities of 
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its industrial future, to the country east 
of the mountains, and facing off as it 


does on. a new ocean which is to our 


biood a new world, and whose shores 
and countless islands are inhabited by 
races utterly dissimilar-to any before en- 
countered by our people, either through 
Immigration or trade, questions may be 
expected to come up for solution unlike 
any before presented to our race in its 
history. 

Then, too, must come up questions of 
the rights and the interests of the Coast 
as a Whole under the working of our sys- 
tem of national government. 

Among the questions already arising, 
and which vitally concern the future of 
the Coast may be mentioned :— 

Forest preservation and planting; 4, 
Mining; 5, Protection to Pacific Coast 
industries, including ship-building ; 6, 
Transcontinental railroad lines and their 
‘egislation; 7, Harbor improvements ; 
8, Pacific steamship lines and subsidies ; 
9, Commercial interests on the Pacific ; 
10, Relation to Pacific islands, and their 
acquisition ; 11, Isthmus canals ; 12, TVer- 
ritorial extension north and south; 13, 
The Chinese question ; 14, Pacific Coast 
fisheries; 15, Fleet for coast defense ; 
16, Fortifications; 17, Navy vards; 18, 
Heavy gun tactories;.19, United States 
buildings; 20, Representation in the 
Cabinet. 

These questions, however, belong to 
the national government, and to it the 
Coast must go tor the decision; yet in 
the workings of the national government 
the decision of the questions will resolve 
itself largely intoa matter of Coast inf'u- 
ence, that is, otf the Coast voting power 
in Congress. Similar questions from 
other sections are so settled, each sec- 
tion uniting in support of its own inter- 
ests, and each section receiving attention 
largely in proportion to its voting power. 

The policy of the Pacific Coast, how- 
ever, keeps us weak in Congress, and 
deprives us of that influence which we 


must wield if we would receive proper 
attention in the national councils. True, 
representation in the House based 
upon population, but in the Senate it is 
by States, two senators to each; and so 
while New England, with a territorial 
area of 62,036 square miles and a coast 
line of only about 450 miles, has twelve 
senators, the whole Pacific Coast, count- 
ing in Washington just admitted, with 
an area of 350,256 square miles, and a 
coast Jine of 1,400 miles, has-only six 
senators. 

Taking line for line on the two oppo- 
site shores, the length of coast which on 
the Pacific side has six senators has on 
the Atlantic twenty-eight. The State ot 
Calitornia alone, with three times the 
area of New IEngland,and certain to con- 
tain in the future a larger population, 
and with double the length of coast line, 
has two senators against twelve for New 
Eneland. 

The Pacific Coast 1s sacrificing its in- 
Auence in the councils of the nation, and 
thus sacrificing its material. interests, in 
the mistaken policy of keeping up afew 
large States, whose territorial extent is 
burdensome even to themselves. 

While the Atlantic Coast can combine 
twenty-eight senators in any movement 
of common interest, while the Missis- 
sipp! Valley may combine even a greater 
number, the whole Pacific Coast can only 
muster a force of six for any matter how- 
ever vital to the welfare of its people. 
How long does any one suppose it would 
have taken to bring Congress to face the 
Chinese question, 1f instead of the four 
senators we had to fight the battle the 
Coast could have had ten or twelve? 

The measures of Congress are carried 
largely by combinations. river 
States want the mouth of the Mississippi 
opened. The lake States wish to carry 
some measure of Importance to lake nav- 
ligation, as, for instance, the inter-lake 
canals. They combine. The twelve lake 
senators say, in effect, to the fourteen 
or sixteen river senators, Help. us to 
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carry our measure and we will help you 
to carry yours. And so each obtains 
what it needs. 

When the Pacific Coast comes to ask 
legislation upon any of the great ques- 
tions mentioned in the list, what will be 
the power of its six senators to influence 
these combinations? We feel the evil 
very sensibly in the matter of govern- 
ment appropriations for river and _ har- 
bor improvements, and for coast defense. 
Smail harbors, of trifling importance, 
along the Atlantic coast .or the ‘lake 
shores obtain money in liberal amounts, 
while the Pacific Coast is neglected. It 
is simply a question of voting power. 
The increased representation in the 
House which will come with increased 
population, will only partly help to re- 
move the trouble, for representation in 
the Senate will remain the same. 

But it isnot simply in our relationship 
to the general government that we are 
feeling the harm of our policy of a few 
overgrown States. It is dwarfing the 
crowth of the whole Coast. Lacking the 
stimulus which comes of separate polit- 
ical life, and hampered and restricted 
by legal ties binding together regions 
distant from each other, and unlike in 
needs, in possibilities, In purposes, and 
aspirations, the different portions of the 
Coast are not making and cannot make 
their natural and legitimate growth. The 
Coast is, as just said, dwarted in carry- 
ing out this mistaken policy. It 1s sac- 
rificing its material interests and its fu- 
ture toasentiment. The true policy of 
the Coast should be todivide rather than 
to concentrate, to. multiply States rather 
than to restrict their number... And. in 
the making of these States these princi- 
ples especially should govern : the adop- 
tion so far as possible of natural bound- 
ary lines, so that cach State may have 
ease of intercommunication between all 
of its parts,a community of pursuits and 
of interests among the inhabitants of 
each State, avoidance of unwieldy size, 
convenience of access to the sea. 
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By these rules, adopting the Cascade 
range as the natural dividing line, West 
Washington, with its coal, its iron, and 
its timber, would form a manutacturing 
and shipping State about Puget Sound 
of 30,000 square miles, equal in area to 
Maine on the opposite coast. 

East Washington with its wheat lands, 
draining in trade lines naturally to the 
sea by the north fork of the Columbia, 
and not to Puget Sound, would have an 
area of 36,000 square miles, equal to the 
other five New England States com- 
bined. 

West Oregon, including all of the pres- 
ent State on the ocean side ot the Cas- 
cades, would embrace the coast, and the 
valley of the Willamette, and the valleys 
of the Rogue and Umpqua, with an area 
of 30,000 square miles, equal to New 
Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware, with 
10,000 square miles to spare. 

Kast Oregon would take all of the 
present State which lies east of the 
Cascades, and drained by the valleys 
of the Des Chutes, John Day, Umatil- 
la, and the south fork of the Columbia, 
with an area of 65,000 square miles, 
equal to Virginia and West Virginia 
combined. 

Northern Calitornia would take in the 
upper coast and the valleys of the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin, with an area 
of 115,000 square miles, equal to New 
York and Pennsylvania, with 20,000 
square miles to spare. Central Calitor- 
nia would take in the Tulare and Kern 
counties, together with the coast of San 
Luis Obispo, reaching the sea at Port 
Harford, with an area of 25,000 square 
miles, equal to South Carolina. ‘This 
State by the law of grades should reach 
the sea at San Francisco bay, but in the 
agricultural needs and natural laws 
which underlie its whole material devel- 
opment it is so unlike Northern Cali- 
fornia, and the distance to the sea at 
Port Harford,-which has in it the mak- 
ing of one of the best harbors on the 
coast, 1s so much less, that sooner or 
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ater it will be forced to a separate civil 
and commercial existence. 

Southern Cahfornia would include 
California south of the mountains, with 
an area of some 45,000 square miles, 
larger than Ohio. The peninsula ot 
Lower California, which must sooner 
or Jater pass under American control, 
would form a future new State as large 
as Florida or Michigan. It is not as- 
serted that the territorics thus indicated 
are yet all ready for separate State life. 
Population is still too sparse upon the 
Pacific Coast. Yet the time ts rapidly 
coming when the population will be 
there, and when the working of the nat- 
ural laws which have been described in 
the earlier portion of this article will 
inevitably split them asunder; and the 
true policy of the Coast should be to 
recognize and provide tor this change, 
and to facilitate and hasten rather than 
to retard its coming. 

With these new States, and with their 
united force of fourteen or sixteen sena- 
tors instead of the six which we now 
have, the Pacific Coast would exercise 
its legitimate influence in the councils 
ot the nation, and have power to carry 
eut Coast policies ; while the new States, 
under the spur of local self-government, 


and homogeneous each within itself, and. 


also under that natural and healthful 
rivalry which comes with separate State 
life, would in the aggregate make much 
quicker and greater growth than, as 
now, lost inthe immensity of atew vast, 
non-homogenecous. States. 

And as the emulation and friendly 
rivalry of States is better tor each, so it 
is with cities. Francisco would 
have a healthier and more solid) growth 
if it had the stimulus of rivalry. In fact, 
the curse and bane ot San Francisco 
during the first thirty years of her exist- 
ence was the absence of rivalry. Un- 
der lack of the spur of Competition, her 
business methods became antiquated, 
and she failed to develop that business 
push and foresight which, with all the 
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business competition of the West, have 
made Chicago the great commercial cen- 
ter of the lakes and upper Mississippi. 


‘New York is today a larger and richer 


city because of the rivalry and the ag- 
vregated population of other great cities 
upon the Atlantic shore. 

It has been urged that because Texas 
is a large State, the States of the Pacific 
Coast may also remain large. The cases 
are not parallel. Texas, though larger 
than California, is yet homogeneous. 
No mountains divide it. No variation 
of climatic laws makes its sections un- 
like. Its people seek the sea.along the 
same lines. This Coast, however, is by 
nature divided. not homogeneous. 
Mountain chains, high and continuous, 
wall it off by dividing lines such as no 
art of man may tor commercial unity 
successtully surmount. -Its people seek 
outlet to the sea, and must continue to 
seek it, each by a route and by ports of 
its own. It is-as Impossible for it. to 
continue one as it was for the old Greek 
states with the sea before them and the 
mountains between. Our true destiny 
is, like theirs, a grouping of friendly and 
contederated States, yet with this dit- 
ference, that ours is a grouping under 
the one common national covernment 
To this policy we shall come in selt- 
detense against the sectional groupings 
ot other States which already outline 
themselves within the national bounds. 
And then the working of the natural 
laws, to which reterence has been made, 
is slowly but surely dividing the Coast 
upon the newer and more natural lines. 

Yet while we have no power to pre- 
vent this ultimate result, we have it in 
our power to delay; only, in so doing 
we are also delaying, and for the time 
dwarfing, our legitimate growth in pop- 
ulation, in wealth, and im power, and 
voluntarily restricting ourselves to a 
subordinate position in the councils of 
the nation. lone ean we afford to 
do this ? 
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THE CONJURE 


SUNDAY Was sometimes a rather dull 
day at our place among the North Car- 
olina sandhills. [In the morning, on 
pleasant days, my wite and | would drive 
to town, a distance of about five miles, 
to attend church. The afternoons we 
would spend at home ; [occupied myselt 
with the newspapers and magazines, and 
oceasionally looked over-a novel, while 
Annie, who ts a strict Presbyterian, em- 
ploved her’ time in reading religious 
books and playing sacred music on the 
parlor organ. Sometimes old Julius Me- 
Adoo,our colored man-ot-all-work, would 
come up to the house and sit on. the 
piazza and listen to the music; and An- 
nie would come out and exchange reli- 
cious experiences with him, and supply 
aim. with rehgious literature, although 
she was aware that he did not know his 
-etters, 

One Sunday atternoon in early spring, 
the balmy spring of North Carolina, 
when the air is in that ideal balance be- 
-tween heat and cold where one wishes it 
could always remain,— Annie and I were 
scated on the front piazza, she wearily 
but conscientiously plowing through a 
nussionary report, while [ followed the 
impossible career of the blonde heroine 

arudimentary novel. had thrown 
the beok aside in disgust, when | saw 
fulius coming through the yard, under 
the spreading clms, which were already 
tull leat. Fle wore his Sunday clothes, 
and advaneed with a dignity of move. 
nent quite differcnt trom his week-day 
Slouch, 

Have a seat, Julius,” said, pointing 
empty recking-chair, 

“No, thanky, boss, I'll des set here 
on de top step.” 

“Ono, Unele Julius,” exclaimed \n- 

cy take this chair. You are: too old 


»stt-on the hard floor.” 
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The old man grinned in appreciation 
of her solicitude, and seated himsclt 
somewhat awkwardly. Annie went into 
the house, and shortly came out witha 
small hymn-book, bound in black cloth, 
with red edges.’ 

“Uncle Julius,” she said, “I want to 
make you a present of this hymn-book., 
If you know of any of your triends who 
would like to have one, IT have several 
others which were sent to me for dis- 
tribution.” 

My wite was quite a zealous mission- 
ary, but confined her ministrations chiefly 
to the colored clement of the population. 
When I asked her why she neglected the 
poor white people around us, she would 
answer that they had always been tree, 
and that if they were ignorant, and poor, 
and degraded, it was their own tault ; and 
fora long time I was unable to reason 
her out of this unchristian view of her 
lantern-jawed, tallow-faced neighbors 
who were untortunate enough to have 
been born white. After a residence of 
several years in the South, however, she 
began to perceive that the blacks were 
not the only sufferers trom slavery, and 
her gentle influence won tor her many 
warm frends among our poorer white 
neighbors. Her judgment was notalways 
equal to her zeal ; but on the whole there 
was perhaps less of misdirected effort in 
her labors than usually attends mission- 
ary enterprises in untried fields. 

took the book between his 
fore-fnger and thumb and inspected the 
cover with a pleased smile. He next 
took out a pair of ancient spectacles from 
a leather case, and adjusted them on 
his nose. Then he opened the book, 
holding it upside down, and turned the 
leaves over clumsily, 

“Phanky, Miss Annie. Dish yer isa 
monst’ous fine book, en I'll ha’ ter take 
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good ker un it.”” He looked at the book 
amoment longer, and a shade seemed to 
pass over his face. ‘** Miss Annie,” he 
said, ‘is yer got —"’ he broke the ques- 
tion off in evident embarrassment. 


“What is it, Uncle Julius?” asked 
Annie. 
“QO, nuffin, Miss Annie,” he replied 


hesitatingly, “only I was des a wond’rin’ 
ef yer didn't hab one er dese yer books 
wid aidges er some yuther color.”’ 

“Yes,” she replied, “I have them of 
different colors; but I thought you liked 
red edges; they look cheerful,and form 
a pleasing contrast to the black cover.” 

“Dat ’s so, Miss Annie, so dey do. 
lacks de red aidges bes’ my’se’t. But, 
den, yer see,” he added, deprecatingly, 
“folks is alluz sayin’ cullud people lubs 
red so; en [ was a thinkin’ maybe ef 
yer had one wid some yuther kine er 
aidges, en’ would n’ min’ swoppin’ it fer 
dis, I'd be bleedst ter yer.” 

Annie exchanged the book for one 
with blue edges, and Julius put it in his 
pocket with reiterated thanks. 

‘Julius,’ remarked, * am thinking 
of setting out scuppernong vines on 
that sand hill where the three persim- 
mon trees are; and while I ‘m working 
there, I think I ‘Il plant watermelons be- 
tween the vines, and get a little some- 
thing to pay tor my first year’s work on 
the hill. The new railroad will be fin- 
ished by the middle of summer, and | 
can ship the melons North, and get a 
price for them.’ 

“Et ver gwine ter hab any mo plow- 
replied Julius, * spec’ yer’] 
caze hit’s 


> 


in’ ter 
ha’ ter buy ernudder creetur, 


much ez dem horses kin do ter ten’ ter 
de wuk dey got now.” 

“Yes, [had thought of that. I think 
eet a mule; a-mule can do more 


work, and does n't require as much atten- 
tion as a horse.” 

“T wouldn’ ‘vise yer ter buy a mule,” 
remarked Julius,with a shake of his head. 
“Why not?” 

“ Well, yer may 


low hits all foolish- 
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ness, but ef Iwas in yo’ place I would 
n't buy no mule.” 

“ But that is n't a reason ; 
tion have you to a mule? 

‘“ Fac’ is,”’ continued the old man, ina 
serious tone, “I doan’ lack ter dribe a 
mule. I's allus afeard I mout be im- 
posin’ on some human bein’; eve’y time 
I cuts a mule with a hick’ry, ‘pears ter 
me maybe I's a cuttin’ my own gran’- 
son, er somebody e’se wat can't he’p 


what objec 


deyse'ves.”’ 

“What put such an idea into your 
head ?” I asked. 

My question was tollowed by a short 
silence, during which Julius seemed to 
be engaged in a mental struggle. 

“T dunno ez. hit ’s wut while ter tell 
yer dis,” he said, at length. “I doan’ 
hardly ‘spec fer yer ter b'lieve it. Does 
yer ‘fember dat club-footed man wiat 
hilt de hoss ter yer de yuther day w’en 
yer Was gitten’ outen de rockaway down 
ter Mars Archie McMillan’s sto’ ?’ 

“Yes, | remember seeing a club-foot- 
ed man there.’ 

“ Did yer eber see a club-footed nigger 
befo’ or sence? 
can't 
did,” I replied, atter 

tion. 

‘*Youen Miss Annie would n't wanter 
believe me, ef wuz ter say di ut dat nig 
ger Was onct a mule ?” 

“No, replied, “I don’t think. it 
very likely that--you could make us be- 
eve. 

“Why, Uncle Julius!" said Annie, 
severely, “ what ridiculous nonsense !”’ 

This reception of the prologue of his 
narrative reduced the old man to silence, 
and it required some very skillful diplom- 
acy on my part to induce him to con- 
tinue the story. The prospect of a long 
and rather dull afternoon was not allur- 
ing, and I was glad to have the monoto- 
ny ot Sabbath quiet relieved by a plan- 
tation legend. 

“Wren IT was a young man,” said Ju- 
lius, **dat club-footed nigger —his name 


rememobder that I ever 
moment's reflec- 
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is Primus — use’ ter belong ter ole Mars 
Jim McGee ober on de Lumberton plank- 
road. I use’ ter go ober dere ter see a 
‘cooman wat libbed on de_ plantation. 
Dis yer Primus was de livelies” han’. on 
de place, alluz a dancin’, en drinkin’, en 
runnin’ roun’, en singin’, en pickin’ de 
banjo, ‘cep'n’ once. ina wile, wen hed 
vit so stubborn dat de wite folks could n’ 
do nuffin wid ‘im. 

“Tt was. rules fer any er de 
han’s ter go ’way tum de plantation at 
night ; but Primus didn’ min’ de rules, 
en went w’en he felt lack it; en de w'ite 
folks purten’ lack dey didn’ know it, 
fer Primus was dange’ous w’en he got 
in dem stubborn spells, en dey ruther 
not fool wid ‘im. 

“One night in de spring er de year, 
Primus slip’ off fum de plantation, en 
went down onde Wimbleton road tera 


dance gin. by some er de free niggers: 


down dere. Dey was a fiddle, en a ban- 
io, cn a jug gwine roun’ on de outside, 
en Primus sung en dance’ tel ‘long "bout 
two o'clock in de mawnin’, w’en he start’ 
ter home. Ez he come erlong. back, he 
tuk a nigh-cut ‘cross de: cotton fiel’s en 
long by de aidge er de Minnal Spring 
Swamp, so ez ter git shet er de. patter- 
Jes wat rid up en down de big-road fer 
ter keep de darkies runnin’ roun’ 
nivhts. Primus santerin’ ‘long, 
studyin’ "bout de good time he had wid 
de gals, wen, ez he was gwine long by a 
tence corner, he heard sumpn’™ grunt. 
Lie stopped a minute ter. listen, en he 
heard sumpn’ grunt agin... Den he went 
ber ter de fence whar he heard de fuss, 


en dere, layin’ in de fence corner, ona 
pile er pine straw, was a fine, tat shote. 
“Primus look’. at de den 
started home. But somehow er nudder 
he couldn’ git away dat shote; wen 
jae tuk one step forrerds wid one foot, 
ic yuther foot ‘peared ter take two steps 
vack’ards, en so he kep’ gittin’-closeter 
n--closeter .ter de -shote,:~ It -was 
oeatines’ thing. De shote des ‘peared 
‘er charm.) Primus, en fus’ thing you 
Vor, 


shote, en 
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know he foun’ hisse’f way up de road, 
wid de shote on his back. 

‘Ef Primus had aknowed whose shote 
dat was he'd ’a’ manage’ ter git pas’ it 
somehow er nudder. Ez it happen, de 
shote b'long’ ter a conjurer wat libbed 
down ‘mongs’ de free niggers ; co’se de 
conjurer didi’ hab ter wuk his roots but 
alittle wile ‘fo’ he foun’ out who tuk 
his shote. -One mawnin’, a day er so 
atter dis happen, Primus didn’ go ter 
wuk wen de hawn blow, en wen de 
oberseah wen’ ter look ter him dey wan’ 
no trace er Primus ter be foun’ nowhar. 
Wen he did n’ come back in a day er so, 
eve ybody on de plantation ‘lowed he 
had runned away. His marster a'ver- 
tise’ him in de papers, en offered a big 
reward fer him. De nigger-ketchers 
fotch out dey dogs, en track ‘im down 
ter de aidge er de swamp, en den de 
scent gin out —en dat was de las’ any- 
body seed er Primus. 

“Two er th’ee weeks atter Primus dis- 
appear’, his marster went ter town one 
sad'day.. Mars Jim was stan’in’ in front 
er Sandy Campbell's bar-room, a 
po’ wite manfum down on de Wimble- 
ton road come up ter ‘im en ax ‘im ef 
he did n’ wanter buy a mule. 

“«T dunno,’ says Mars Jim, ‘whar is 
de mule 

“*Des ‘roun’ yer back er ole Tom 
MecAlister’s sto’,’ says de po’ w'ite man. 

“*T reckon I'll haba look at de mule,’ 
says Mars Jim, ‘en ef he suit me, I dun- 
no but w’at‘I mout buy ‘im.’ 

“So de po’ wiite man tuk Mars Jim 
‘roun back er de sto’, en dere stood a 
monst’us fine mule. W’en de mule see 
Mars Jim, he gina whinny, des lack he 
knowed him beto’. Mars Jim look’ at 
de mule, en de mule ‘peared ter be soun’ 
en strong. Mars Jim thought he see 
sump'n termilious ‘bout de mule’s face, 
spesh ly his eyes ; but he had n’ los’ naer 
mule, en didn’ hab no reeommemb’ance 
er habim’ seed de mule befo’. He ax de 
po bockrah whar he got de mule, en de 
po’ boekrah say his brer raise de mule 
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down on Rockfish Creek. Mars Jim 
was a little s’picious er seein’ a po’ wite 
man wid sech a fine critter, but he final- 
ly ‘greed ter gib de man fifty dollars ter 
de mule — ‘bout ha’f w’at a good mule 
was wuf dem days. 

“Tle tied de mule behin’ his buggy 
wen he went home, en put him ter plow- 
in’ cotton de nex’ day... De mule done 
mighty well fer th’ee er fo’ days, en 
den de niggers ‘mence’ ter notice some 
quare things erbout him. Dey was a 
medder on de plantation whar dey use 
ter put de hosses en mules ter paster. 
Hit was fence’ off f'um de corn-fiel’ ; but 
ter one side’n de paster dey was a ter- 
backer patch wat w/a'nt fence’ off, caze 
de beastisses doan’ none un ‘em eat ter- 
backer — dey doan’ know wiat’s good ; 
terbacker lack religion —de good 
awd made it fer people, en dey ain’ no 
yuther creetur wat kin ‘preciate it... But 
ez I was a sayin, de darkies notice’ dat 
de fus’ thing de new mule done wen 
he was turnt inter de paster, was ter 
make ter de terbacker-patch. Cose dey 
did n’ think nuffin’ un it, but nex’ maw- 
nin, wen dey went ter ketch ‘im, dey 
‘skivered dat he had et up two whole 
rows er terbacker plants. Atter dat 
dey had ter puta halter on ‘im, en tie 
im ter a stake, er e'se dey wouldn’ a 
been naer leat er terbacker let’ in de 
patch. 

‘ Ernudder day one er de han’'s, named 
‘Dolphus, hitch de mule up, en dribe up 
here ter dish yer vimya d-—dat was w’en 
ole Mars Dugal’ own’ dis place. Mars 
Dugal’ had killt a vearlin’, en de neigh- 
bor wite folks all sent ober ter ter cit 
some fraish beet, en Mars Jim had sent 
‘Dolphus fersome. Dey wasawine-press 
in de ya’d whar ’Dolphus lef’ de mule 
a-stan'in’, en right in front. er de press 
dey wasatub er grape-juice, des pressed 
out, en a little ter one side a bairl er- 
bout half full er wine w’at had be’n stan’- 
in two er th’ee days, en had begun ter 
cit sorter sharp ter de tas’e. Dey was 
a couple er bo'’ds on top er dish yer 
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bairl, wid a rock laid on ‘em ter hole ‘em 
down. Ez Iwasa sayin, ‘Dolphus lef’ 
de mule stan’in’ in de ya'd, en went in- 
ter de smoke-house fer ter git de beef. 
Bimeby, wen he come out, he seed de 
mule a-stagg’rin’ "bout de ya'd, en ‘fo 
'Dolphus could git dere ter fine out wat 
was de marter, de mule fell right ober 


on his side, en laid dere des lack he was 


dead. 

“All de niggers ‘bout de house run 
out dere fer ter see wat was de marter. 
Some say de mule had de colic; some 
say one thing en some ernudder ;_ tell 
bimeby one er de han’s seed de top off'n 
de bairl. 
ae Lawd! he say, ‘dat mule 
drunk! he be’n drinkin’ er de wine.’ En 
sho’ ‘nough, de mule had pas’ right by 
de tub er fraish grape-juice en push’ de 
kiver off’n de bairl, en drunk two or 
th’ee gallon er de wine had been 
standin’ long ernough fer ter begin ter 
eit sharp. 

“De darkies all made a great 'miration 
‘bout de mule gittin’ drunk. Dey never 
hadn’ seed nuffin lack it in dey bawn 
days. Dey po'd water ober de mule, en 
tried ter sober him up; but it wa'n’t no 
use, en ‘Dolphus had ter take de beet 
home on his back, en leave de mule alone 
tell he slep’ off his spree. 

“T doan’ ‘member whe'r I tole yer er 
no, but w’en Primus disappear fum de 
plantation he let’ a wife—a monst’us 
sood-lookin’ yaller gal, name’. Sally. 
Wen Primus had be'n gone a mont’ er 
so, Sally “‘mence’ fer ter git lonesome, 
en tuk up wid ernudder. young man 
name’ Dave, wat b’long’ on de planta- 
tion. Dey libbed in de same cabin whar 
Primus use’ ter lib. One day Dave un- 
dertuk ter plow de new mule. De mule 
‘peared so nice en easy-goin’ dat Dave 
kinder fergot he was wukkin’ a mule; 
he went ‘long behin’ de plow, singin’ a 
song he made up hisse’f, wat a 
nice gal Sally was, tell bimeby, w’en dey 
was makin’ de turn at de een’ er de row, 
one er de plow-lines got under de mule’s 
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hind leg. Dave retch’ down ter git de 
line out, sorter keerless like, w’en de 
mule haul off en kick him clean ober de 
fence inter a briar-patch on de yuther 
side —leastways dat 's.wat I hearn. 
“Co’se Dave was laid up fer a day er 
so, en one night de mule got outen de 
paster, en went down to de quarters. 
Dave was layin’ dere in bed, wen he 
heard sump'n bangin’ erway at de side’n 
his cabin. He raise up on one shoulder 
en look aroun’, wen wat should he see 
but de new mule’s head stickin’ in de 
winder, wid his lips drawed back ober 
his toofs, grinnin’ en snappin’ at Dave 
des lack he wanter eat ‘1m up; den de 
mule went roun’ ter de do’, en kick 
erway lack he wanter break de do’ down, 
tell bimeby somebody come erlong en 
driv him back ter de paster.. Wen Sally 
come in f'um de big house whar she had 


been waitin’ on de w'ite folks, she foun’ 


po’ Dave nigh ‘bout dead, he was so 
skeered. 

“Cose de niggers tole dey marster 
‘bout de mule’s gwines-on. Fust he did 
n't pay no. ‘tention ter it, but atter a 
wile he tole ‘em ef dey didn’ stop dey 


foolishness, he gwine tie- some un 


up. . So atter dat dey didn’ say nuffin’ 
mo’ ter dev marster, but dey kep’ on 
neticin’ de mule’s quare ways des. de 
same. 

“Tong ‘bout de middle er de summer 
dey was a big camp-meetin’ broke out 
down on de Wimbleton road, en nigh 
‘bout all de po’ wite folks en free nig- 
“ers in de settlement got religion, en 
‘mongst ‘em de conjurer wat own de 
shote w’at Primus was charm’ by. 

“Dis conjurer was'a Guinea nigger, 
cn’ befo’ he was sot free had b’long’ ter 
a gemman down in Sampson County. 
De conjurer say his daddy was a king, 
er a guv ner, er some sorter watyermay- 
call’em in Affiky, befo’ he was. stoled 
away en sole ter de. spekilaters. De con- 
juror had he’ped his marster outen’ some 
trouble er nudder wid his goopher, en 
his marster had sot him free, en bought 
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him a track erland down on de Wimble- 
ton road. 

“De conjurer hadn't mo'd’n come 
thoo good, befo’ he was tuk sick wid a 
cole w’at he ketch kneelin’ on de groun’ 
so long at de mou'ner’s bench. He kep’ 
vittin’ wusser en wusser, en bimeby de 
rheumatiz tuk holt er him, en drawed 
him all up, tell one day he sent word up 
ter Mars Jim McGee's plantation, en 
ax Pete, de nigger wat took keer er de 
mules, fer ter come down dere dat night 
en fetch dat mule wat his marster had 
bought f'um de po’ w'ite man dyoin’ er 
de summer. 

“Pete was bleedst ter go, fer he did 
n't daster stay away wen de conjurer 
say he mus’ come. So dat night, wen 
he done et his bacon en his hoe-cake, en 
drunk his merlasses en water, he put a 
bridle on de mule, en rid ‘im down ter 
de conjurer's cabin. Wen he got ter de 
do’, he lit en hitch de mule, en den knock 
at de do’. He felt mighty jubous ’bout 
“wine in, but he was bieedst ter do it. 

“«Pull de string, said a weak voice, 
en wen Pete lit’ de latch en went in, de 
conjurer was layin’ on de bed, lookin’ 
pale en weak, lack he didn’ hab much 
longer ter lib. 

“«Ts yer fotch de mule?’ says ‘e. 

“Pete say. yas, en de conjurer went 
on: 

‘“*Brer Pete, says-e, ‘Is ben a mon 
st'us sinner, en [’s done a power er wick- 
edness dyoin’ er my days; but de Lawd 
is wash’ my sins erway, en I feels now 
dat Iam boun’ fer de kingdom. En I 
feels, too, dat ain’t gwine ter git up 
dis bed no mo’ in dis worl’, en I wants 
ter undo some er de harm I done. En 
dat ’s de reason, Brer Pete, I ax yer ter 
fetch dat mule down here. You ’mem- 
ber dat shote I was up ter yo’ plantation 
inguirin’ bout Jas’ June?’ 

says Brer Pete, -‘1. ‘member 
you axin’ ‘bout de shote.’ 

dunno you eber larnt it er 
no,’ says de conjuror, ‘but I done 
knowed Primus had tuk de shote, en I 
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was boun ter git eben wid ‘Im. So one 
night I cot ‘im down by de swamp on 
his way ter acandy-pullin’, en turnt him 
tera mule, en got a po’ wite man ter 
sell de mule, en we ‘vided de money. 
But I doan’ want ter die tell I turn Brer 
Primus back agin.’ 

“Den de conjurer ax Pete ter take 
down one er two go'ds off'n a shelf in 
de corner, en one er two bottles wid 
some kind er goopher mixtry in ‘em, en 
set ‘em on a stool by de bed, en den ax 
him ter fetch de mule in. 

“We'n de mule come in, he gin a 
snort, en started fer de bed, des lack he 
was gwine ter jump up on it, 

“¢« Hole on dere, Brer Primus,’ de con- 
jurer hollered, ‘1's monst’us weak, en if 
you commence on me, you won't nebber 
hab no chance fer ter git turnt back no 
mo’. 

mule seed de sensc er ‘dat, en 
stood still. Den de conjurer tuk de 
en bottles, en ‘mence’ ter wuk de 
roots en yarbs, en de muwie commence 
ter turn back tera man —tust his years, 
den de rest er his head, den his shoul- 
ders en arms. <All de time de conjurer 
kep’ on wukkin’ his roots; en Pete en 
Primus could see he was gittin’ weaker 
en weaker all de time. 


«*Brerire@te, says. e, bimeby, ‘ gimme 


a drink er dem bitters outen dat 
bottle on de shelf yander. -I’s gwine 
fas, en it 1] gimme strenk “fer ter finish 
dis wuk.’ 

Brer. Pete up 
piece, en he see’ a bottle in de corner. 
It was so dark in de cabin he couldn't 
tell wher it was a green bottle er no. 
But he hilt de bottle ter de conjurer’s 
mout, en de conjurer tuk a big drink. 

“He hadn’ mo'd'n swallowed it beto’ 
he hollered out : ‘You gimme de wrong 
bottle, Brer Pete ;: dis bottle Lot pizen in 
it, en I’s done fer-dis time, sho’. Hol’ 
me up, fer de Lawd's sake, tell I git thoo 
turnin’ Brer Primus back.’ 

“So Pete hilt him up, en-he kep’ on 
wukkin’ de roots, tell he got de goopher 


ereen 


look on de. mantel- 
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all tuk off’n Brer Primus'cep'n one foot. 
He had n’ got dis foot mo’ d’n half turnt 
back befo’ his strenk gin out, en he drap 
de roots en fell back on de bed. 

can't.-do. no mo’ fer. yer,.-Brer 
Primus, says ‘e, ‘but I hopes yer will 
fergib me fer wat harm I done yer, 1 
knows de cood Lawd done tergib me, en 
I hope ter meet yer bofe in glory.’” En 
so de conjurer died, en Pete en Primus 
went back ter de plantation. 

‘* De darkies all made a great ’miration 
wen Primus come back. Mars Jim let 
on lack-he didn’ b’lieve de tale de two 
niggers tol’; he say Primus had runned 
away, en stay tell he got ‘tied er de 
swamps, en den come back whar he 
knowed he'd: git ernough ter eat. He 
tried ter ‘count fer de shape er Primus’ 
foot by sayin’ Primus got his foot mash’, 
er snake-bit, er sump’n’, wiles he was 
away, en didn’ git it kyoed up straight. 
But de niggers-all notice he didn’ tie 
Primus up, ner take on much. ’caze de 
mule was gone.” 

Annie had listened to Julius, at first 
with an air of disdainful incredulity ; but 
as he went on she became interested, tor 
the old man told the story in a very 
dramatic way ; but when he had finished, 
her conscience, released from the spell 
of the story-teller’s art, warned her that 
she had been encouraging the dissemin- 
ation of fictitious narrative on the Sab- 
bath day, and she said gravely : 

“Why, Uncle Julins! You ought to 
be ashamed to repeat such nonsense on 
Sunday.” 

The expression of conscious cult that 
involuntarily came into the old man’s 
face, very quickly gave place to a-well- 
assumed air of injured innocence, and he 
answered reproachtully : 

ain’ got no 'casion ferter be shame’, 
Miss Annie, wen [ ain’ tellin’ nuffin but 
detrut. Ididn’ seeit myse’t, but I ben 
hearin’ it fer mo’ d’n forty year.” 

“Then you were not an. eye-witness 
of these remarkable occurrences?” I 
asked. 
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‘No, suh, but dey was tol’ ter.me by 
folks wat yer couldn’ hire ter say wat 
wa n't so. En ernudder thing w’at makes 
me b'heve it so, is de way dat ole nigger 
coes on ef anybody ax him how he come 
by dat club-foot. I axed him one day, 
ve y perlite en civil, en he call me a ole 
tool, en got so mad he ain’ spoke ter me 
sence. Hit’s monst’us quare. But dis 
Is a quare worl’ any way yer kin fix it,” 
concluded the old man, with a weary 
fl. 

knows aman,” headded, as he rose 
to ¢o, “wat’s got a good horse he wan’ 
ter sell —leastwise dat’s- wat T hearn. 
ewine ter pra’r-meetin’ ternight, én 


I’m gwine right by de man’s house, en 


cf you d lack ter look at. de hoss, ax 
him ter fetch him roun’.” 

“QO, I-said, “ you-can ask him 
to stop in if. he is passing. There will 
be no-harm in looking at the horse.” 

karly the next morning the man 
brought the horse. up to the vineyard. 
At that time I was notavery good judge 
of horse-flesh ; the horse appeared sound 
and gentie,and as the owner assured me 
had nobad habits. Themanwantedalarge 
price tor tae horse, but finally agreed to 
accept a much smaller sum, upon. pay- 
ment of which [ became possessed of a 
very fine looxme animal... But alas tor 
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ascertained that the horse was blind in 
one eye, and that the sight of the other 
was very defective; and not a month 
elapsed betore my purchase developed 
most of the diseases that horseflesh is 
heir to, and a more worthless, broken- 
winded, spavined quadruped never dis- 
craced the name of horse. Atter worry- 
ing through two or three months of life, 
he expired one night ina ft of the colic, 
the result of over-eating and an impaired 
digestion. I replaced him with a mule, 
and Julius henceforth had to take his 
chances of driving some one of his rela- 
tions. 

Circumstances that afterwards came 
to my knowledge created In my minda 
strong suspicion of the part Julius played 
in this transaction : among other things 
was his appearance the Sunday tollowing 
the purchase of the horse na new suit 
of store clothes, which I had seen dis- 
plaved in the window of Mr. Solomon 
Cohen's store on my last visit to town, 
and had remarked on account of their 
striking originality of cut and pattern, 
As I had not recently paid Julius any 
money, and as he had no property to 
mortgage, [ was driven to conjecture to 
account for his possession of the means 


for buying the clothes. After that time, | 


however, I took his advice only tn small 
doses, and with great discrimination. 


Charles WW. Chesnutt. 
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BrinG railroaders, and having exalted 
ideas of the good times connected with 
the construction of roads, especially 
where they were. transcontinental, we 
felt the need of a goal to steer tor, when 
the bottom fell out of our gold mine, as 
it did when the last tie connecting the 
Union Pacific with the Central Pacific 
was duly railed and spiked, on the 9th 
day of May, ‘69. The camps, which 
had contained from 1 to 1500 men each, 
were being deserted in a day. The 
Promontory, with its rocks, its scant 
and scrubby wild sage, and its dumps, 
and cuts, and locomotives, to con- 
trast grimly with the surrounding un- 
touched barrenness, had no more power 
to charm. The people were boarding 
the trains going east and west. Some 
rigged up their teams and took the wag-. 
on road, mostly all facing east; and 
others, who had worked a year or two 
steadily, had, in the jubilee over the fin- 
ishing of the roads, either squandered 
their earnings on drink, lost them at 
poker, or been garroted, and were on 
foot, dejectedly plodding along the roads 
in either direction, hoping to stumble 
upon some money-making “layout,” or 
steal a ride now and then on passing 
trains until chance should bolt them up 
against some new idea. 

Having a team, Mrs. Baker and ] 
could but follow the wagon trail in our 
departure from The Last Chance. We 
too taced the Wahsatch range to the 
east. Our goal lay far, far beyond. Just 
how tar we did not know. We thought 
we could see eolden sheres to steer 
for at two different points, one much 
nearer than the other, but which was 
the richer we had no idea. Distance 
lends enchantment to the view, we are 
told, and it was soin this case. We fav- 
ered the west-comine Kansas Pacific, 
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known to us. as the Smoky Hill road, 
yet not being fully decided on our tu- 
ture course we joined company with five 
other teams, whose owners labored in 


“the same quandaries, and moved east 


from Promontory, Utah, to South Pass, 
Wyoming, in our haste taking but a 
elance at The Devil's Slide, The Witch- 
es’ Rocks, Hanging Rock, (on which the 
Mormons, armed with a cairn of stones 
to drop down upon their enemies, once 
lay in vain waiting for Uncle Sam's sol- 
diers to pass along the underlying wagon 
trail), and others of our favorite haunts 
of the past in the depths of Echo and 
Weber Canons. 

And yet, as we drove through the 
mouth of Echo, my memory was keenly 
alive to some of my past experiences 
there. It was only a year before that a 
wedded couple (Mormons) took me out 
for a drive, and for two hours I sat be- 
tween the two, each of themn holding 
a hand, and both earnestly courting me 
for wite numbertwo. The lady excused 
her part in the wooing by saying she 
could not prevent the coming of a sec- 
ond into the family, and as both were 
pleased. with me the drive had been 
planned with a view to getting my con- 
sent tothe union. They were people ot 
intelligence and education, yet my very 
¢ood reason for declining their offer was 
easily disposed of in their minds, my 
husband being a gentile, and my mar- 
riage with him not necessarily binding 
by Mormon law. I took no_ offense 
therefore at the peculiar situation in 
which the kindly couple placed me, 
knowing that no offense was intended. 

And many were the tat trout I hac 
cast out of the Weber at the end of my 
line. Mrs. Pace and I were fishing up - 
the river one-day two years before, when 
we met with an adventure of an unex- 
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pected nature. Our pet followed us as 
usual, a one-hundred-pound pig, who was 
as cleanly and affectionate as any dog, 
and who had from his infancy been a 
privileged character indoors and out. 

We were returning with our string of 
fishes, when Curly stopped at.a bend in 
the river to do some prospecting for 
coodies among the thickets along the 
bank, while we climbed to. the road to 
follow the turnpike around a projection. 
Curly discovered us as we were half way 
around the point, and, instead of going 
around by our trail, he trusted his chance 
of reaching us to plank-road philosophy, 
plunging into the river and swimming 
straight after us, and the first we knew 
ot his caper he was struggling with the 
current twenty feet below us at the 
base of the perpendicular brink, eyeing 
us steadily and grunting pitifully for 
help. Only his snout and eyes were vis- 
ible, and the force of the flow was sweep- 
ing him away, though he labored hero- 
ically to save himself. It was already 
too late to turn his course by running 
back, and by that means save him from 
vetting into the mad swirl as the river 
made its narrow passage beneath us. 

A teeling of despair possessed us, as 
we saw him going down, down, and we 
shrieked with all the force of our lungs, 
‘A chorus of echoes replied to our calls, 
until the cafion seemed an endless: pan- 
demonium ot screaming lost souls. The 
bombardment upon our ears brought us 
to our senses. We hushed our cries, 
Knowing there was no person within 
call, and went to work manfully to do 
what we could for our friend’s salvation. 
We ran after him, calling him to stimu- 
late assurance in his tailing heart.and 
exhausted muscles. 

Beyond the point the river bed spread 
to considerable width, giving slack. to 
the torce of its flow; and there, too, the 
bank dropped to a height. of only. four 
feet above the water’s surface. We 
scrambled down: the hillside, in our mad 
Hight leaving fragments of our garments 
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on the intervening bushes, and, as we 
reached the low bank, Curly’s snout ap- 
peared in the less active water near the 
brink. By lying flat on our stomachs 
we could reach his snout and ears with 
our hands, and we pulled at these appen- 
dages a while, until we got hold of one 
foreleg, and then the other. We were 
working with all our might,— Curly do- 
ing his part grandly. There we pulled 
and pulled, uncertain whether we were 
all to come up or go down together, as 
a final issue. The bank might cave in 
with us, or we might drag ourselves 
down head foremost rather than let go 
our hold. 

How that pig talked to us in the mean- 
time. Other people mignt have heard 
nothing but such grunts as the ordinary 
pig emits, but we understood him to say, 
“ Keep cool a little, dears ; I shall soon 
vet a hold with my rear feet, and then 
we ‘ll be all hunkidory.”” And when he 
did get a hold, and stood reared up with 
half his body above the water, and our 
arms partly relieved of his weight, we 
scrambled to our feet, and the work of 
dragging him up was done in a moment, 
all falling back ina heap, panting with 
over-exertion. Some say there is nel- 
ther reason nor appreciation in a pig, but 
Curly overruled this charge against his 
family ; his tail fairly wagged with thank- 
fulness as he walked close between us 
on the remainder of the way home. 

We were more than ever attached to 
Curly after that, and he to us, but a sad 
ending to our association was near at 
hand. We started to travel soon after. 
Curly followed us faithfully the twenty- 
five miles of our first day’s drive, as he 
would have gone with us to the antipo- 
des, but his owner — though one of the 
so-called sterner sex — was too sensitive 
to endure longer the attention he attract- 
ed. Every traveler we met stared at 
Curly as if he were Satan himself fol- 
lowing in our wake. 

Mrs. Pace and I were more proud than 


ashamed of him, but men have a keener 
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sense of propriety than have women, 
and as men ruled in this affair, —-as men 
rule in everything everywhere, — our 
Curly had to be sacrificed toa pride too 
rotten for corruption. We camped near 
a ranch, and before starting out the 
next morning we gave him our farewell 
caresses over the rails of a dirty pigsty, 
where he was confined with another ot 
his kind, to spend the months, perhaps 
years, in ‘a: world :erght.. by ten: fect 
square, and mud and filth to the bottom, 
where he must starve and wait vainly cor 
a return of the liberty, the kindness, and 
the general halcyon time ot yore,and at 
last be butchered to fill the rapacious 
stomach of man. The owners, the new 
and the old, caught us weeping over him, 
as he stood up against the rails to be 
caressed ; but men have an apt way of 
turning woman's tears into kindly (?) 
ridicule, — women are so weak, poor, 
unreascning things, 

At Coalville, too, a settlement on Coal 
Creek, five miles away, were memorable 
associations of the past; and as we 
drove through these marvellous canons 
on our way to Swect Water, [ felt that 
[ was leaving my heart behind me. But 
a year betore, T had tucked my babe 
away tor along sleep at the base of Pul- 
pit Rock, in the mouth of Echo. 

Leaving the Wahsatch Range in the 
rear, the near at hand scenery was less 
picturesque,though not repellent,used as 
we were to unsettled and barren country, 
and in due time we found much to ad- 
mire in the eastellated rocks and buft- 
colored buttes along Green” River, 
where we were given some little polished 
slabs of soft stone trom one ot the buttes 
in the vicinity, in which lay the perfect 
skeletons of fishes that had strueeled 
for existence and frisked cleetully thou- 
sands of years ago; and these. together 
with some moss agates we had gathered 
near Fort Bridger, we put away among 
other keepsakes, 

Qn May 24, Major Powell lett: Green 
River City, hoisting the flags on his 


four boats, the Emma _ Dean, Kitty 
Clyde's Sister, No Name, and the Maid 
of the Canon, and going with the cur- 
rent south, rationed tor ten months,-.in 
his tamous explorations of the canons of 
the madly tumbled up country on his 
Hack: 

The first bit of news we heard on en- 
tering South Pass was of a sad accident. 
A young couple had gotten a cabin, and 
the husband's rifle had been discharged 


While pulling it out from among the 


bundles and bags piled in the corner. 
With a laugh the couple had resumed 
their preparations tor house-keeping, 
not knowing that harm was done, until 
the wife began to wonder why. their 
child slept so long. As she spoke, a 
sudden fear possessed them both, and 
to a bundle of blankets partly 
spread, they found the infant. shot 
through the heart. This little Rocky 
Mountain babe had been in-health but 
an hour before, and it was probably the 
only white infant within a radius ot at 
least a hundred miles at that time; vet 
tate had said it should be sacrificed, and 
the young couple carry through lite a 
bitter regret. 

There were three little miming camps 
in the deep and broad-bottomed gulch 
through which flowed Sweet Water, and 
we camped beside the stream fora ten 
days’ consideration of the conundrum 
whether the mines at hand, which gave 
promise of more active work 1n the near 
future, held our tortunes, or the railroad 
faraway. There hac been pros- 
pecting done among the near-lying hills, 
considering. the hostile attitude of the 
Indians, yet no certain discoveries had 
been made since the stampede to the 
place cightcen months betore, The tew 
mines, quartz and placer, being worked, 
though rich, were tor. want of needed 
machinery giving employment to no 
ereat number ot men. .The richest ot 
them had fallen into the hands of Jack 
Holbrook -and George Owen, who had 
come into South Pass early inthe spring 
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of ’68, in a company of a score or more, 
including Mrs. Baker and child. The 
party had crossed the mountains: in 
mid-winter from Salmon River, Idaho, 
by pack-train, and narrowly escaped 
perishing on the way. Holbrook, a 
young Englishman, was. the principal 
owner of the Miners’ Delight mine, with 
its. five-stamp- quartz mill and_ sluice 
boxes. 

The camps were. yet living in their 
future. Vhe unemployed talked of new 
discoveries as if they were already made. 
The rich mines found must have their 
hidden companions. The only trouble 
was In locating them. Had the Indians 
been less threatening, Mrs. Baker and I 
might have gone out. prospecting 
our own hook,” and added a few to the 
number of the burrows on the hills ‘all 
around, as we too had an aptitude for 
believing that the bird in the bush was 
ours as safely as it inour hands; but the 
wind at a certain hour happened to be 
blowing southeast, so we hitched. up our 
teams again and stecred tor Point of 
Rocks station, the nearest on the Union 
Pacific. 

On reaching our goal atter a ninety 
miles’ drive, those of us who disliked 
spending upwards of two months on the 
plains, ata loss of the profit we might 
gain in.an early reaching ot the Kansas 
Pacific, voted aye, When some one: pro- 
posed that we should hitch the locomo- 
tive to our train for better speed ; and a 
stock and flat car were chartered to Lara- 
mie, distance 235 miles, where our dis- 
jointed vehicles were soon put in order 
for onward march. 

Laramie eity, with an altitude of 7,135 
teet, was. then a village of about: 500 
inhabitants, lying on the east bank of the 
Laramie River, and pleasantly situated 
on a well watered plain at the toot of the 
Black Hills. It was laid out ona liberal 
scale as regards. width of streets and 
scope tor public institutions, but up to 
the building ot the Union Pacific it was 
only a favorite camping and recruiting 
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station for emigrants bound for Califor- 
nia via the old pioneer route. 

Where broad, cultivated fields are now 
seen, all was then a waste of grass, and 
the locality had been the constant haunt 
of the stock-stealing Sioux, Cheyenne, 
and Arapahoe Indians. In its westward 
panorama are rolling hills and_ plains, 
interlined with many creeks, all tending 
northward to the North Platte. South- 
west lics- the notorious round-topped 
Sheep Mountain, near which is the 
world-renowned Centennial mine, whose 
croppings have furnished the Last 
Chance district with a history that will 
live tor ages. ‘To the south and south- 
east are seen the gorges and plateaus of 
an elbow in the Rocky range; also the 
towering cap of Long’s Peak, with an alti- 
tude ot 14,271 feet. Eastward the dark 
Black Hills rise to deceitful heights. 
They look low, but they furnish the 
ereatest altitude yet attained by steam 


trains,—8,235 feet. Eighteen miles north 


is the remarkable Iron Mountain, and 
forty miles beyond can be scen Laramie 
Peak, now looming up tea good altitude, 
though it was once but a hole in the 
earth, —at least so said Jim Bridger, a 
widely known trapper of that region, 
who claimed that he had seen the hole 
trom: which the mountain grew. 

With our animals in harness, and wag- 
ons oiled tor the road, we pulled out by 
ort Sanders, where we were halted by 
Uncle Sam, who wanted to know if we 
were enough in number and sufficiently 


well armed to be trusted with our scalps, 


and convincing him that we were, on 
counting the real and imaginary war- 
riors, guns and cartridges of our train, 
we drove on past the red sand hills which 
are now a place of curiosity to the East- 
ern traveler, and on over the agate, crys- 
tal, and fossil beds that have become 
noted tor their never-ending proluction 
of Curlosities. 

Slowly we climbed the dark sides of 
the hills,a few miles to the south, among 
which my sister and I were lost a whole 
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day nine years before,— children strayed 
from the emigrant road, while our train 
toiled on all day, too pre-occupied in the 
navigation of its sixty-odd teams over 
the steep windings of the trail even to 
know that we were missing uae time 
to camp for the night. 

Just over the summit, and we camped 
in a lovely little valley on Dale Creek, 
which furnished us with trout,grass, pine 
trees, pitch wood, and all the attractions 
of a camper’s paradise. Yet there wasa 
weirdness about the deserted, tumble- 
down buildings near which we located 
for the night, that gave us periodical 
shudders, as we dreamily figured out how 
this desolation was brought about by 
attack from the hostile Indians. <A ten- 
antless building of any kind, particularly 
if falling into decay, has an atmosphere 
about it to make one feel ill at ease even 
in broad day. Much more so in darkness, 
particularly where murder has been com- 
mitted, and the presence of the wreck 
served on that night as a damper to our 
usual good-cheer. 

Our dull feelings were the prelude to 
disturbed slumbers, from which we were 
awakened about two.o'clock in the morn- 
ing, as our stock rushed past our camp 
In a frenzy of fright, making the earth 
tremble in their wild stampede. We 
doubted not that we were victimized by 
Indians, and feared we were to finish 
our travels on foot, it allowed to finish 
them at all this side of the day_of judg- 
ment. Pursuit in the darkness was un- 
Wise, SO We anxiously awaited the devel- 
opments of the dawn, and when it came 


neither Indians nor mules were in sight. 


nor a moccasin track could be found ; 
but a little careful scouting by one of 
the boldest ot our party proved the stock 
to be yet our own. They 
quietly grazing in a. basin two miles 
away, and thus ended our first imagi- 
nary attack by Indians; and, while the 
railroad makes it a laborious distance of 
sixty miles trom Laramie to Cheyenne, 
we drove on over the wagon trail with 
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its glorious surroundings, which ts some- 
thing of a short cut. 

Chey enne was the Sodom and Gomor- 
rah of all railroad towns. In winter it 
was the bleak, cold, dreary, rickety roost 
of robbers, cut-throats, cattle-thieves, 
convicts, and prairie-dogs ; and in sum- 
mer it was a dry, parched hurricane har- 
bor, perched on the east bank of a mud- 
hole ‘and.a-: dry ‘creek.:» Even ..as ‘we 
entered its sacr ilegious outskirts, though 
yet young, it had signs of decay such 
as attend the wild deeds of a youthtul 
profligate. Fires have blotted it out, but 
born of excitement, it again flashes into 
existence, and it is now quite. a preten- 
tious city. 

The day we entered Cheyenne there 
was a breeze following us. We were 
literally traveling with the wind. Our 
brakes were all on, to speak a little ex- 
travagantly, and every driver was tug- 
ving on the lines ina vain effort to slow 
down his flying team. The wind crowd- 
ed the wagons upon the mules, and there 
being no help for it, they were urged to 
full speed.. Not a woman dared venture 
out that day as we sailed down Fifteenth 
Street, but men gaped at us from shel- 
tered nooks as if we were the Harvard 
Yacht Club racing for a national prize, 
while the canvas on our little prairie 
schooners was bagging out over our fly- 
ing mules. We had little time tor obser- 
vation, yet we noticed that the mascu- 
lines moving about had their garments 
all dragging to leeward, while the hats 
of most of them were drifting around 
the street corners ; and the yellow sand 
whirled itself into columns, and stalked 
away like giant ¢hosts over the east-lying 
hills; gravel stones, ashcans, etc., leaped 
about like living things playing tag, and 
all was bluster and confusion, as we 
dashed along the length of the town and 
found shelter surrounded by the adobe 
walls of Hook and More's. corral and 
teed-stables. 

Leaving: Cheyenne, 
along the foothills of the 


our course lay 
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southerly direction, and our trail was 
comparatively new, as it had sprung 
into use since the Union Pacific Com- 
pany 's location of the town; and our 
first camp was on Lone Tree Creek, the 
lone tree being invisible. Another day's 
travel, however, left us in a country 
where the waste soil was being re- 
deemed, —the valley of the Cache-a-la- 
Poudre. Away to our right towered 
Long’s Peak, and to our right lay also 
the canon from which comes the Poudre 
in a rush to the plains. 

This canon has its history asa famous 
resort for banditti. For a long time it 
was the headquarters of the Mississippi 
outlaw Musgrove, who was a remarkable 
man in his way, but he missed _ his call- 
ing when, to avenge real or fancied 
wrongs, he, with his gang of despera- 
does, stole government stock, and hied 
them away to Nevada and Montana, re- 
turning to repeat the drive. He was 
captured in the canon, and a mob hung 
himin Denver from the Larimer Street 
bridge. From the very mouth of the 
canon and away far to our left the valley 
bloomed in culture, and the few trees 
about Fort Collins, four miles east of us, 
loomed up in the mirage like a squad of 
elant soldiers. 

At our crossing place of the Poudre 
was a little settlement, but we were told 
that all was the property of a Mr. Whit- 
comb, a.‘ squaw-man,” or a man who 
had an Arapahoe squaw for wife. Whit- 
comb seemed to have some possessions 
about him, though he complained. of 
having been “cleaned out,” the Indians 
having taken about fifty thousand dol- 
lars worth of stock from him. There 
were cattle, horses, and sheep in sight 
tor miles around, — his property, as were 
also the little grocery, the blacksmith 
shop, several log and adobe cabins, sta- 
bles and corral, flocks of fowl and strag- 
cling swine, greyhounds and kangaroo- 
dogs, tame antelope with large liquid 
eves, young deer and_ bison-calves, 
chained. coyotes, badgers, bears, 
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half-naked half-breeds, blanketed In- 
dians, and buckskinned Bitter Creek 
whites. 

A few miles beyond, and we were in 
another rich valley, that of the Thomp- 
son. <A blear-eyed and bow-legged little 
greaser, known as Maryanna, had puta 
rickety pole bridge across the Thomp- 
son Creek, and by some law, or the 
want of it, was collecting toll from trav- 
elers the year around, though two-thirds 
of the year the stream could easily be 
forded. Maryanna was the subject of 
some marvellous stories. He was said 
to have been at one time possessed of 
untold wealth. At the time of our toll- 
gate acquaintance with him, he had 
three wives, Arapahoe squaws, and the 
ignorance and squalor pervading the air 
at the crossing justified anything but a 
favorable opinion of him or his. 

We had two days’ easy driving from 
the Thompson to Denver, in which we 
were continually crossing feeders to the 
South Platte, — first in order being the 
St. Vrains, Bowlder Creek, Coal Creek, 
Clear Creek, and intermediate dry or 
overflowing gulches, all having their 
source on the eastern slope of the Rock- 
ies, and about whose headwaters are 
mines of untold wealth. From Long's 
Peak, for sixty miles south, could be 
seen, away in the dense forests of pine 


that clothed the foothills, the curling 


smoke from mining districts, indicating 
the presence of mills and smelters, and 
a general business activity that has char- 
acterized Colorado since 1859. As we 
jogged along over the table-lands the 
panorama was glorious. 

But a few months before, Long’s Peak 
was ascended by those who could give a 
record. Major Powell, the man who has 
made his name renowned by his peril- 
ous explorations of the Colorado canon, 
was at the head of a party, and was as- 
sisted by a journalist who has. been 
identified with Colorado since its earli- 
est growth, Wm. N. Byers. After two 
days of wearisome and hazardous strug- 
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ehng among its gigantic rocks and chill- 
ing snows, the party planted the Ameri- 
can flag onitssummit, and left the usual 
box of records in‘'a mound,as a mark 
of their achievement. Of late years en- 
terprising parties have removed many of 
nature’s obstacles, so that from Estes 
Park, on the north side, the getting to 
the summit is a less difficult undertak- 
ing, and many mount the peak to enjoy 
the unlimited scenery there presented. 
Alone the range, a few miles south, 
liesa saddle-backed mountain of no mean 
elevation, and under its crags are found 
the croppings and works of one of the 
ereatest mines or grandest swindles on 
the continent—the Cariboo, © This 
claim dares rival the tamous Imma 
mine in tales of hidden. wealth and big 
sales. Next is James. Peak, around 
whose craggy sides wound one of the 
most dangerous trails tor pack animals 
that Was. ever. surveyed traveled. 
Then comes Vasquez Peak, on the north 
side of which les the Berthoud 
through whichis surveyed both a wagon 
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and rail road, and it is eligible foreither | 


with but little labor. On the south side 
is the old Hughes road, going through 
to Middle Fork, and on to Cahtornia. 
And tarther south we behold a round- 
topped mountain known as Grey's Peak, 
and into its depths run the Colorado 
bonanzas. Beyond is) Mount Lincoln, 
with an altitude of 14.297 teet, on the 
side ot which hes Alma, the highest 
town on the continent, whose boast is 
of hidden millions.and having the high- 
est telegraph office in the world. This 
peak has a cabin or two but 14o feet 
from its sumnniit. 

The eye takes in at a glance a stretch 
of rugged peaks 150 miles in Jength. 
finally halting with a dim view of alittle 
mound over the divide,. between the 
Platte and. the: Arkansas rivers, [t is 
Pike's Peak, the peak. of so-much min- 
ing notoriety in the years and ‘50, 


but in those years there were no mines 
within seventy miles of it, 


The excite- 
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ment arose from discoveries made about 
the head of a branch of Clear Creek, 
forty miles west of where Denver now 
stands, and where is a town called Cen- 
tral City. Clear Creek puts into the 
Platte three miles below Denver, and is, 
because of debris washed down from 
the mills, adirty creek for the name, At 
its crossing we found another pensioner. 
We could have forded the stream easily, 
but were called on to pay toll, neverthe- 
less.. It was Jim Baker, a long, spider- 
legged*squaw-man,” who had been about 
the headwaters of the Platte for over 
forty years; who had been the compan- 
ion and tellow traveler of Kit Carson, 
Jim Beckwith, and others of the: early 
pioneers. His wives were of the tribe 
known as Snakes, and the halt-breeds 
basking in the sun on the south side ot 
the house were numerous and indolent, 
though not too lazy to step into the 
highway for the toll money. 

Up‘an easy ‘vrade, and we were on.a 
plateau. that overlooks Denver, ‘the 
Mucen City of the Plains,” and the val- 
ley of the South Platte, tora distance of 
forty miles to the northeast trom its 
canon. The verdure of the Platte’s trib- 
utaries, Creek, Turkey 
Creek, Plum Creek, Cherry Creek, etc., 
formed a striking and not: unpleasant 
contrast to the dry and arid hills inter- 
spersed. 

As we looked upon Denver from the 
boulevards we pronounced <it bird’s- 
eye view to. be remembered. The city 
contained upwards of.25,000 inhabitants, 
taking in its transients, and, being more 
compactly built than Salt Lake City, 
partook more of metropolitan airs. Krom 
any point of the compass Sait Lake City 
at that time looked Ike a huge settle- 
ment with a big bowlder in its center, 
(the tabernacle), while Denver. had more 
the characteristics: of a young city. o! 
the world. It is literally built on sand. 
There is a coating. of -hard. cement; 
strong, ¢ravelly composition that aftera 


wind is: swept clean, yet it has a sand 
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foundation. From. Capitol Hill to the 
east of Denver come numberless streams, 
which run on each side of the let- 
tered streets, (as they do in the streets 
of Salt Lake City), flowing rapidly over 
their gravelly beds, disappearing at the 
intersection of cross streets, as they 
hurry on to join the Platte, from which 
they were taken by means of a canal 
some thirty miles in length. Today as 
fine specimens of architectural beauty 
are seen in Denver, in the way of cot- 
tages, palatial residences, and public 
buildings, as are found anywhere on the 
continent, and two-thirds are buried in 
little groves and flower gardens. 

To the average rambler, life was not 
monotonous at Denver. The-.city had 
already everything to gratify the dissi- 
pated classes from far and wide, and at 
ni¢ht there were, 1n certain localities, 
gaveties too riotous for the approval of 
the temperate moralist.. By day or night 
could be seen on the streets figures and 
“roups seldom seen elsewhere. There 
might be a Mexican bull-train”’ mov- 
ing down F Street and into Blake, the 
dwarfy cattle herded along by as sorry 
a looking set. as one could wish to-see. 
They were called “ Greasers,” and they 
were dirty and greasy enough to justity 
the appellation. Their suits were some- 
times made of flour-sacks sewed up with 
sinew or buckskin whangs ; and trailing 
their long whips, they could gape, feel- 
ing the discomfiture of misplacement, 
until their loads of wool were housed in 
the city’s warehouses, and they once 
more among the sand hills of New Mex- 
ico. . Here and there over the city were 
beggarly groups of coffee-colored women 
and children, clad in a mixture of furs, 
such clothing as the government. fur- 
nished them, and tancy prints and trink- 
ets of their own purchase. The men 
lounged in gun-stores or played Indian 
poker, bits of wood or gravel stones 
marking their gains or losses as they 


progressed. Again might be seen a 


party of five or six cowboys belonging 
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to camps or ranches within a radius of 
fifty miles. They had come in for sup- 
plies, or to have their periodical *‘ spree,” 
and as they dashed along the street, the 
Happing of the huge leathers attached 
to their Calitornia saddles, the rattling 
of their Mexican bits and chains, the 
jingling of their spur-bells, and the 
frantic jumping of their tortured bron- 
chos, made.a clangor that reminded us 
of Victor Hugo's description of the 
Charge of the Light Brigade. 

Turning to the north from the ware- 
houses and grocery establishments of 
Blake Street, we were in Pekin. There 
we met the blue-bloused, almond-eyed 
Chinese. We could crowd the wonders 
of seven cities into a small enough space 
to see them all ina five-minutes walk on 
the streets of Denver, the city which is 
the headquarters for a good share of 
Uncle Sam's invalids. Colorado's air 
is a vitalizer superior to patent medt- 
cines, and many have had their health 
restored even beyond their most  san- 
cuine hopes by a free use of it. 
~ Before leaving Denver Mrs. Baker 
made a purchase, and sodid I. We had 
jointly occupied and navigated one lit- 
tle team, and that we might make more 
show of business progress the little 
team dropped suddenly into my sole pos- 
session, and as we pulled up Cherry 
Creek on our way to join the graders on 
the west end of the Kansas. Pacific 
road, my friend and daughter drove as 
fine ateam as could be found in the State. 
Ida said my Jack and Johnny looked 
like rats beside the giants Belle and 
Lady ; but we were proud and happy all 
around, nevertheless. 

In this transaction I learned that 
Mrs. Baker’s business foresight was not 
always to be trusted. She, like other 
mortals, had her weaknesses. She en- 
joyed gazing admiringly upon fine stock 
as much as I enjoyed petting and hug- 
ging any kind, however scrubby. My 
sturdy little mules were, to my judg- 
ment, as beautiful as were hers, yet 
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mine would scarcely have sold for two 
hundred dollars, while hers had cost her 
six hundred. She had forgotten that 
her fine animals were to do grade work 
beside mine, and for the same pay. This 
was neither all nor the worst. I could 
easily harness and curry my animals by 
a little reaching on tip-toe, while a sub- 
stitute for a stepladder was needed 
in working around hers, though they 
were so gentle that they would lower 
their massive heads to have the: bridle 
or nose bag put on, or have their necks 
stroked. Vhe handling of these mam- 
moths was hard work for a little woman, 
but she was too proud of them to think 
so. We could mix our harnesses with- 
out fear,— Johnny could have jumped 
through Belle’s. collar, as the circus 
rider leaps through the hoop. 

We were in heavy sand for a distance 
of twenty-five miles as we drove up 
Cherry Creek, a stream which has been 
a scourge to a portion of Denver, from 
the fact that its head rests ina basin 
which is the occasional haunt of the del- 
uge called cloud-burst. Several times 
thestream has rushed down tothe Platte, 
a distance of torty-five miles, several 
rods in breadth, and with a breast ot 
water from seven to fifteen feet high, 
sweeping to destruction all within its 
reach, animate or inanimate. Its bed 
and the hills along its course prospect 
light in gold, but not in paying amount. 

Our route lay across the north side of 
the Divide, between the Arkansas and 
Platte Rivers, over the three streams, 
Running Creek, Kiowa, and Bijou, and 
through quite a heavily timbered coun- 
try. The space between Cherry Creek 
and Bijou has been fought over forages 
by the Utes, who claim the mountain 


country, but who would with= strong 


forces venture down thus far in their fall 
bison hunts, where they were met by the 
Indians of the plains, the Chevennes, 
Arapahoes, and Sioux, — who regarded 
them as trespassers upon their ground. 

From our crossing of the Bijou, we 
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bore away in a southerly direction to 
Phil Sheridan, then the terminus of the 
Kansas Pacific road, and located near 
what was once knownas Big Timber, on 
the old Smoky Hill road. The stumps 
of the cottonwoods are all that remain ot 
the big timber,’ but the name did not 
seem inappropriately applied to the grove 
that flourished there in time of yore, as 
not a bush with a stalk four inches in 
diameter was seen after leaving the hills 
about the Bijou, 130. miles west. Sher- 
idan lies just over the hills from the 
headwaters of the Smoky Hill Fork, and 
was then in the heart of the bison coun- 
try. Where the heart is now is hard to 
tell, and the heart, body, and all, will no 
doubt in the near future be nonexistent, 
while the bison will be comfortable in 
exemption from all earthly woes. 

There were other specimens of game 
found between the Bijou and Sheridan, 
ranging in size and importance between 
the gliding lizard and the migrating In- 
dian. Some of these were seen by day, 
while others, such as the wolt and coy- 
ote, were heard at night. “The coyotes 
startle the sleeper lying under the open 
heaven far out upon the plain, as their 
howls start up suddenly, and take ona 
clamorous turn from the very first note 
sounded,— while the wolf's how] is usu- 
ally uttered singly and drawn to a great 
length in a solemn and mournful tone, 
nlling the superstitious mind more with 
a dread of the sup*rnatural than the 
real, 

We reached our goal in the first days 
of July, and though the contractors were 
there, the work had not yet begun. A 
few people were coming in daily, and 
camp-building preparations were being 
made. We were.also informed that the 
flush times of the Union. Pacific and 
Central Pacific building were not there 
to be copied, as the Union Pacific sub- 
contractors had been paid 28 to 35 cents 
per yard for grading, while the Kansas 
Pacific contractors were only to have 18 
to 26 cents. Work began ten days after 
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our arrival, and our-teams were put to 
work on the scrapers, each at a daily 
clear gain of $2!. In the meantime my 
triend and I took charge of contractor 
Conway's boarding house, at seventy- 
five dollars’each per month, but gave it 
up after a two months: trial. 

It would cost us heavily to go to St. 
Louis for goods needed in opening up 
business, and before deciding whether 
or not to make the venture, with every- 
thing to get,-excepting the. canvas. ot 
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Tiere probably never was a nicer lit- 
tie Woman. than the wife of Tom Shaw, 
master mechanic in the United Works, 
in the suburbs of San Francisco. 

“Tom's Wife,” she was always called 
by those that knew them both, and in 
their neighborhood there were but very 
tew wives, or daughters; for that matter, 
who looked neater than Kitty. Without 
her being what would be called a very 
pretty woman, her tace was so tresh in 
its delicate fairness and bloom, her fig- 
ure so neat, and she always seemed so 
contented and happy, that no one could 
help but admire her. 

To be sure, Kitty dressed in plain 
prints and cheap muslins, but then she 
had such a happy knack in fitting her 
dresses, and wore them with such a neat 
air, that she always looked well, and 
Tom was very proud ov her. 

Of course, there were those who said 
she was too dollified and proud-looking 
to suit them; but bless you! Tom's 
wife never thought much about what 
they said. She had plenty to do think- 
ing about Tomand the Baby. Tom first, 
because he was one of the best fellows 
in the world, and was so thought of by 
all his tellow workmen, who hammered, 
and filed, and tended great lathes and 


our Union Pacific tent which we had 
brought aiong, we concluded to recreate 
a week by joining a party going to Chey- 
enne Wells for meat and hides. Our 
coal was an old deserted station, but the 
wells, or holes, were there to supply us 
with water. We had lively times in the 
three days following, and drove back 
with a load of dissected bison which 
amply made up our financial loss in tak- 
ing one of our teams from work for use 
In the expedition. 
Dagmar Mariager. 
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steam-hammers and other powertul ma- 
chines in the works down by the water 
side. Even Baby“ was second to him 
in her heart, because there might per- 
haps be a duplicate of that domineering 
youngster, but never, no never, a second 
Tom. 

The two worshipped that baby. Tom 
declared it had its mother’s clear, bright 
blue eyes, and pretty, light, wavy hair ; 
while the little woman insisted upon it 
that the plump, healthy child was “ just 
like Tom all over.” 

Be that as it may, the two, between 
them, petted the baby after a fashion 
that Mrs. Pledgitt, a neighbor, found 
much fault with. She was, no doubt, an 
authority in such matters. She had chil- 
dren of her own, and some of them had 
lived to marry and make her a granny ; 
and with her owm and. her children’s 
offspring she had fought many a battle. 

Most of them —her own at least — 


‘had been brought up in an atmosphere 


of semi-poverty; forced to do so, because 
Pledgitt would fritter away for beer dur- 
ing the week, and at the bar each Sat- 
urday night, that little margin of his 
wages which may be called the “ profit” 
of the mechanic or day laborer. — It 
seemed. a small matter tospend a dollar 
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or twoat the most with his fellow-work- 
men, at the one or the other of the bak- 
er’s dozen of saloons ranged in a row in 
the street opposite the works, but any 
such expenditure meant.that the fam- 
ily must go without some needed article 
of clothing, or at least be deprived of 
some cheap, innocent amusement that 
otherwise they might have enjoyed. As 
for there being anything laid by tor the 
proverbial rainy day, that was out of the 
question. And so, when in an unfortu- 
nate moment Pledgitt was crushed in 
some whirling machinery and so died, 
there was nothing for his widow to do 
but to work for herself, which she did — 
and very hard, too—at the washtub and 
in taking care of certain rooms ina large 
building used asa lodging house near 
the works. 

Her children had not turned out very 
well, ‘hey learned early — too early — 
in lite that they must take care of them. 
selves, and had become more .amiliar 
with the street than the school-room, and 
looked upon the Sabbath only as a day 
of legalized idleness and unwholesome 
recreation. 

It cannot be said that they ever knew 
what it was to have a home in the true 
sense of the word, for their tather was 
one of those men who never remain long 
in one shop or employ... He was what 
may be called an automatic mechanic. 
Given the proper tools and a- piece of 
work to do he would finish it off ina 
satisfactory manner; but so far from 
being able to tell what relation his par- 
ticular job had to other pieces of work 
in the same shop, he rather prided him- 
self upon not bothering about anything 
but the one piece of metal under his 
hammer, chisel, or file. The rest was the 
businessot the boss, and sohe was classed 
with that numerous body of mechanics 
who, when times are dull, are sure to be 
the first to be laid off. At such times 
he was industrious enough in seeking 
another job, which when tound often led 
to a removal of the family to a neigh bor- 
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hood nearer his new field of employ- 
ment. At each remove the chances 
were that there was a new baby to take 
along,and that the household belongings 
became more scanty. The natural con- 
sequence was that Mrs. Pledgitt gradually 
lost her temper, and with it went the 
last tie that bound the children to their 
home. It was not her. fault that she 
became discontented, peevish, and jeal- 
ous of the better “luck” of those about 
her ; all the same she gained the name ot 
being a slattern and. scold among her 
neighbors, and certainly lost the respect 
of her children. She telt herself nev- 
lected by them, and so used to exclaim 
at the foolishness of mothers who, like 
Tom's wife, “just wrapped theirselves 
up in their babies, never dreamin’ what 
thankless things they coddlin’.”’ 

Baby Tom was—notwithstanding Mrs. 
Pledgitt’s prophetic warnings — the idol 
of Lom’'s household; by which dignified 
termis meant Tom, (ail day atthe works), 
Kitty, (all-day at. home), and the baby, 
who was so much a part of Kitty's own 
self that he was always in her thoughts, 
not oiten out-of her arms, out of 
her sight. 

Kitty —and the baby —took care of 


the few rooms in a great, rambling. 
building, where they lived because it 


was closeto Tom's workand very cheap, 
(as govdness knows it evght to be, con- 
sidering how poor, not to say. squalid, 
were their surroundings), 

There was a neat httle dwelling out at 
The Mission, that they had taken baby 
to see once or- twice, and into which 
they hoped to move some fine day ; but 
that couldn't be until a little debt that 
‘Tom had incurred —that time baby was 
so. sick — was paid; and cheerfully the 
two endured their unlovely surround- 
ings, In the hope of soon seeing better 
times. 

After all, their plain rooms were neat 
and wholesome. in themselves. They 
could not help being so, for Kitty was - 
always bustling about, dustine “here, 
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sweeping there, fixing this and that, 
singing all the while as happily and un- 
consciously as the birds sing ; while baby 
was lying in glorious ease upon the 
neat, cool bed, laughing when his moth- 
er stopped, —as she often did in pass- 
ing, — to chirp and call to him, touching 
his glowing cheek with her moist, rosy 
lips, while his chubby fingers tangled 
themselves in her pretty hair, and the 
two indulged in sweet, musical cooing 
and baby talk. Almost always their 
caresses ended in Kitty's yielding to the 
overpowering mother-love, and gather- 
ing the pretty child—Tom’'s baby—in her 
round, soft arms, almost smothering him 
against her swelling bosom. 

Often, too, would Tom, coming home 
from a hard day’s work, find his dear 
little wife waiting for him at the gate, 
ready to hold Tom Junior up for the 
first kiss from papa, she being well con- 
tent to wait for her own special embrace 
to be given as soon as ever the front 
door closed after the happy pair. 

'T was a pretty sight (enjoyed by no 
one but baby) to see Tom's wife kiss 
him on such occasions. First, Tom 
Junior was safely deposited on the bed 
or floor, while Tom put away his dinner 
pail. Then he would be seized by the 
whiskers and so held, while Kitty’s clear 
blue eyes looked fondly into his honest 
brown ones, and his strong arms crept 
about her slender waist. Fora moment 
would Kitty mischievously tantalize the 
poor fellow, by drawing back her sweet 
mouth from his bearded lips, and then, 
yielding to his nervous clasp, she would 
snuggle her head on his broad shoulder, 
and with a glad little hug give him the 
kiss he sought: 

Then would follow some light chatter 
about baby and the little events of the 
day, while Kitty busied herself in put- 
ting supper upon the table, Tom, mean- 
while, being hard at work at the wash- 
basin, cleaning away the last traces of 
smoke and grime, which his hurried 
rinse upon knocking off work had failed 
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to remove. Kitty would always have 
the supper ready in time to improve a 
little on Tom’s arrangement of his dark 
brown, curly hair, rounding off with a 
twirl of his moustache, and a kiss on 
the little dimple in his chin; and then, 
with baby in her lap, or perhaps perched 
in his high chair alongside of Tom, 
(where he was no sooner placed than he 
would make. a dive for a spoon, and with 
it beat out a rousing rat-a-plan on his tin 
plate, while Tom asked a blessing on the 
food,) the trio would enjoy their homely 
but abundant meal. 

Kitty had a neat little girl to help her 
about sundry small matters,— it being a 
matter of loving pride with Tom that he 
could afford this slight expense, just as 
he could his evening pipe of tobacco ; 
and it was the delight of this young maid, 
Mary Jane by name, to see how briskly 
she could clear away and wash up after 
supper; while Kitty with the baby, and 
Tom with his pipe, talked over their lit- 
tle affairs, the daily paper being glanced 
at between whiles, and matters at the 
works discussed. 

And then Mary Jane, having with great 
clattering and rattling of crockery and 
table-ware niade all things tidy about the 
table, would bid Kitty good-night and seek 
her own home, poorer and more cramped, 
to be sure, thai. Tom’s, but made more 
comfortable by even her small labors ; 
and Kitty would find it was time to put 
baby to sleep. Then would Tom retire 
to his own particular little room, —a 
small space partioned off at the rear of 
the hall,— where, seated at a little work 
bench covered with neat tools, he would 
work away at his model. For Tom, ina 
small way, was an inventor. That is, he 
had, since serving his apprenticeship, 
stood by the lathe, or planer, or handled 
the hammer, chisel, and file on the wood, 
with a patient intelligence that had 
enabled him to master the principle of 
every machine, and see clearly wherein 
the merits or demerits of each one lay. 

And Tom thought, and rightly, too, 
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that there is room for improvement in 
any and all of the many labor-saving de- 
vices by which he was surrounded. He 
thought, and again rightly, that it is 
those who handle these tools who are 
the quickest to find out their defects ; 
and he further thought, and once 
again rightly, that he had discovered 
wherein at least ove important machine, 
at which he worked almost daily, could 
be simplined, and at the same time made 
to do its work better and quicker. 

Tom sat at his bench one evening, 
holding up before his eyes a perfected 
model. ‘Turning it from side to side he 
examined it critically, and then, placing 
it on the bench, slowly turned the 
wheels, which in their evolutions devel- 
oped a new and ingenious combination. 
Again and again did he revolve the 
roughly constructed gearing, and each 
time that he did so his brow grew clear- 
er, until, at last, with a gesture of tri- 
umph, he swept with his strong hand 
the last lines of doubt from his brow, 
and drawing a deep breath of satisfac- 
tion, laid the model down, and indulged 
in a pleasant day dream. | 

Now if there was anything that Tom’s 
wife cou/d be jealous of, it was that same 
model. She knew but little of it, save 
that it seemed to occupy a large part of 
Tom’s thoughts, and — dear, fond little 
woman -- she did not see how there cou/d 
be room in Tom’s heart for anything 
besides herself and the baby. 

So when, every night, while she was 
‘putting baby to sleep, Tom would shut 
himself up in that stuffy little room,-and 
hammer, — softly, to be sure, but still 
hammer, —and file, and otherwise busy 
himself over his wheels and cranks and 
axles, sometimes long after all reason- 
able bed-time, this little woman would 
wonder what in the world he was about, 
and a/most wish he had no inventive 
mind. But, after all, she was proud of 
him; proud when she heard him con- 
sulted —as he often was—by much 
older men on points connected with the 
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daily work of the shop, or, what quite 
frequently happened, heard him spoken 
of as one who was sure to bea boss before 
he was many years older. 

Some such thoughts as these passed 


‘through Kitty's mind, as she sat in her 


low rocking chair nursing baby prepar- 
atory to his night’s rest. As she rocked 
to and fro in the semi-darkness of the 
room, and gazed with a mother’s love on 
the fair face of the baby at her breast, 
she made a picture as pure and sweet as 
that of a Madonna. Baby had been 
playing with her soft hair, and a few 
stray locks now hung over his white 
forehead in pretty disarray. One of the 
child’s dimpled hands had crept into the 
fair bosom and lay now on her swelling 
breast. The round arms of the young 
mother clasped the unconscious infant 
in that fond embrace that is sacred to 
maternity, while the pretty pink toes of 
the child were gathered in her warm, 
soft palm. Gently this charming group 
of mother and child swung to and fro, 
unconscious of the gathering gloom; the 
one sunk in the sweet sleep of babyhood 
and the other in scarcely less sweet 
dreams of her child’s future. , 

While they thus dreamed, Tom, who 
had been looking over once more the 
carefully and laboriously drawn plans 
and written description of his invention, 
set aside the model, and rolling up his 
papers started up, and with a glad heart 
stepped somewhat .brusquely into the 
room where Kitty and the baby were. 
His step was checked by the warning 
“hush” of his wife, who, a little startled 
— but pleasantly so— by the unlooked- 
for interruption, quietly laid baby in his 
crib, and then, knowing instinctively 
that Tom had something out of the 
common to tell her, seated herself on — 
well, it should not surprise anyone if I 
say, on his knee. 

“Kitty,” began. Tom quietly, though 
she could hear how his heart beat, “ Kit- 
ty, suppose I should tell you that we 
were rich?” | 
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“Why, you great, big old goosey,”’ 
Kitty replied, ‘“azz’t we? / am, any- 
how. There’s baby .worth— O, ever 
so much. Then-you—’” But there 
is something in the strong throb of the 
heart under her little hand, in the grave 
look of Tom’s eyes, that checks her in 
her teasing. ‘“ Dear Tom, what do you 
mean? If we were rich — had Plenty ot 
money, you mean — why —!”’ 

“Yes, Kitty,” interrupted Tom, “¢ha?’s 
what I mean. Suppose we had all we 
want, what would you do?” 

Do—you dear old fellow! I'll 
you what I’d do”’—and she twisted 
round so as to face her liege lord, (his 
knee was stout and could bear the strain 
— besides, ’twas used to it), “I'd take 
you down on Market Street and buy you 
that silk hat you've been thinking about 
so long,’ (Tom blushed), baby that 
quilted cloak’ you ‘ve wanted me to get 
for him ; and —and — Mary Jane should 
go to school —and— but, why do you 
ask me, dear?”’ And the excited httle 
~woman laid a glowing cheek alongside 
Tom’s whisker, melting him at once. 

“Why, Kitty, because — do you know 
— I’ve hit it in my invention,” he said 
slowly. 

Kitty was a brave girl. She loved 
Tom and believed in him. But — but 
-—she had seen him fussing —as had 
been remarked by the widow Pledgitt -- 
“a fussin’ an’ tinkerin’ away, and wast- 
in’ good lamp oil night after night, an’ 
nothin’ to show for it,’ and such remarks 
had caused Kitty to doubt —a little —- 
whether Tom had not, after all, been 
wasting his time. But, dear woman, she 
quickly. suppressed such thoughts, and 
said : 

“Dear Tom! I’m soe glad! Do you 
really think your model is finished ?” 

“Yes, Kitty,” replied Tom, drawing a 
deep breath, “It’s finished, and what's 
more, it works. I’ve told Mr. Stotts 
what I’ve been trying to do, and he’s 
promised me that if my idea works half 
as well as I’m—I’m sure it will; he'll 
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furnishthe money to put it onthe market, 
and set it to work right there in the 
shop, and see that I’m paid a royalty.” 

Kitty did n't say anything when Tom 
stopped talking. What could she say, 
poor girl? There floated before her a 
beautiful vision of baby arrayed in gar- 
ments that Solomon dreamed not of; of 
Tom resplendent in a silk hat and a styl- 
ish overcoat, (something the dear good 
fellow needed); of Mary Jane going to 
school — daily —in the very nicest of 
school-girl dresses ; while, perhaps way 
down in the bottom of her unselfisn 
heart,— t was a woman's heart after all, 
—there might have been a little, faint 
vision of herself in a plain, (‘t would be 
very plain but neat, you know, and well 
fitting —trust Kitty for that), a neat silk 
dress with perhaps — she flattered her- 
self that she was doubtful on this point 
— perhaps, a hat to match. 

All these thoughts and others flashed 
through Kitty's brain, as she bent her 


pretty disheveled head and kissed Tom. . 


Then having gained a moment’s time, 
she said: 

“T’m so glad, Tom—lI’ve a/ways 
thought,’ (the dear, little unconscious 
hypocrite!) “I’ve a/ways thought you 
would get your model finished at last. I 
hope,” (a shade on Tom’s brow) “—I 
knox, dear—old—Tom ” (with a distinct 
hug for cach pause) “that you wz// suc- 
ceed in your invention,— God bless you, 
dear!’’ and the tender-hearted little 
woman fairly sobbed on Tom's shoulder. 

Shall [try to tell how that fond couple 
soothed each other? No; the foolish 
talk they indulged in should not. be in- 
truded upon. 

And then Tom showed Kitty how his 
plans were all drawn up, and she, to 
make them look smart, drew a bit of rib- 
bon from around her throat, and tied the 
roll of paper up neatly. Then Tom Ir. 
must wake, and being awake have a romp 
with his father, which ended in his going 


to sleep again with the precious roll of 


plans fast clasped in his chubby fingers, 
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he having recognized the ribbon, and 
clinging to it, declined to part with the 
document, which after all, as Tom said, 
was his or for him, and so might remain 
for a while in hts possession. 

Leaving Tom and Kitty and the baby 
for a while, as the faithful chronicler ot 
an incident in their simple lives, I must 
ask you to go with me toanother quarter 
of the city, where I wish to introduce you 
to Tom's brother. 

Jack, the brother of Tom, was one of 
San Francisco's careless boys, who al- 
ways think they are going to do better 
by and by than they are doing just now. 
Jack, a little younger than Tom,had with 
him gained his education in the public 
schools of the city. With the very best 
intentions in the world his teachers there 
had—negatively —given him the impres- 
sion that the school-house wasa place to 
be shunned rather than frequented. Per- 
haps if he had been of a less volatile 
nature the same system of study would 
have proved attractive; as it was, how- 
ever, Jack with not a few others found 
the three R’s rather a bore in compart- 
son with Base Ball and Billiards. 

It followed then, naturally enough, 
that Jack had but a very common school 
education ; but all the same he had what 
his associates termed ‘a heap of horse 
sense,” and this stood him in good stead. 

He adored his sister-in-law Kitty, but 
“ Dear me,’ as old Mrs. Pledgitt used to 
remark, (se knew all about Jack,) ‘ why 
shouldn't he kiss the ground she walks 
on? Doesn't she feed him, and —and 
— I dare say —clothe him, and doesn't 
he get the very car fare that brings him 
across the bridge from her?” —all of 
which was pure scandal born in the old 
woman's brain —‘“an’ why wouldn't 
‘Tom's wife’ be glad to see him, bein’ 
things are as they are ?”’ 

“Twas very few that minded what the 
old gossip said, and Tom least of all ; 
and so Jack came and went as he 
pleased tor a long time. . 

By and by he began to be missed. “I 


[ June, 
haven ’t seen Jack for along time,” Kitty 
would say to Tom, and he would answer, 
“Neither have I, old woman,” (it being 
a fiction between them that because baby 
was growing fast, Kitty must be quite 
advanced in years), “he's quieted down, 
I guess — got a place somewhere maybe 
that keeps him busy day and night per 
haps,’ and the two laughed at the idea. 

was true, . nevertheless. Jack's 
sprightliness, courage, and knowledge 
of the city had secured him a place in 
the fire brigade ; and nothing would have 
surprised and pleascd his brother and sis- 
ter Kitty more than to have had the op- 
portunity of seeing how prompt Jack 
was in his drill and duties as a fireman. 

But nothing was further from their 
thoughts than that they would ever see 
Jack under a fireman's helmet ; and still, 
— such are the curious freaks of fortune, 
— the very next time they were destined 
to meet him was when he was helmeted 
and on duty. It happened in this wise. 

Jack, Kitty, and the baby had gone to 
rest. In the case of the baby, of course, 
it was but an incidental sort of slumber 
having been begun by him early in the 
evening, and therefore to be interrupted 
in the dead watches of the night. Kitty 
was —as mothers are—equal to the 
occasion. Tom Junior was cared for, 
Kitty, a “born mother,” not allowing his 
sleepy whimpers to mount to a waking 
yell; and as she and the child sank into 
slumber again, she alone was conscious 
of the toll of a fire alarm in the air, and 
this so distant and undetermined that 
she only slid an arm softly across Tom's 
broad breast, and so sank to sleep again 
safe in the consciousness of his presence 
by her side. 

Then she was awakened by the tramp 
of hurried feet, the roll of wheels, the 
hoarse shout of menin the street. Tom 
started too at the unaccustomed noise, 
and threw his.arm around dear Kitty. 
She, bewildered by the sounds, clung to 
that strong support, and whispered, ‘“ O 
Fom! what ts it? .Is the fire 
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Poor Tom! Dazed with the sudden 
wakening of a strong man from his ac- 
customed slumber, he drew his wife 
to him, and answered, “It’s nothing, 
Kitty. Get up and dress,’ he added 
hastily, as a fierce flame flashed through 
the rear of their dwelling. “ Get baby— 
you have him, haven't you? Wait for 
me’; and slipping inte a few bits of 
clothing, Tom again caught his wife in 
his arms. 7 

“This way, dear,” and O, who can 
give the intonation of his anxious voice ? 
“You have baby? Come, ‘Kitty, here, 
this way”; and amidst the blinding 
smoke and the cruel, overrunning flame, 
they groped their way to the door,— to 
find it locked. 

Tom plunged at it, forgetful, ingen- 
ious mechanic as he was, of the key he 
had placed on the shelf near at hand, 
and soon forced it -from. its hinges. 
Then grasping Kitty and baby (blankets 
and all) in his strong arms, he rushed 
through the hall, and so out into the 
crowded street. 

Hlewas met by a dozen kind men, who 


helped take the group to a place of safe- 


ty and comfort, and then he turned, re- 
membering his model. 

“T’ll be back in .a minute, Kitty,” he 
hurriedly exclaimed, “I'm going to see 
what can be saved”; and before Kitty 
could say a word he pushed into the 
throng around the burning house. Be- 
fore he could be stopped he was once 
more in the little hall, and was trying to 
reach the room where his model was. 

But as he plunged into the dense 
smoke a fierce burst of flame issued from 
the litthe workshop, and he saw _ his 
model was doomed. Half crazed at the 
thought of his loss and bewildered by 
the smoke, choked by the acrid fumes 
and overcome by the intense heat, Tom 
groped wildly about for a moment, and 
then, with a despairing cry of “ Kitty! 
Baby! Jack!” he sank to the floor. 
There was in his ears the sound of crack- 
ling timber, about him volumes of smoke 
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circling round and round; fiery tongues 
lanced at him through the thick vapor ; 
and then followed unconsciousness — 
oblivion. 

- Then he awoke to pangs almost too 
hard to bear. His eyes opened to light, 
clear, soft, and beautiful ; he saw friend- 
ly faces bending over him; and ah, what 
joy! Kitty's sweet voice assured him 
of her own and baby’s safety; he felt 
her soft lips on his fevered forehead, 
and the touch of her trembling, gentle 
hand, and then again he sank back, too 
weak to speak, but sure, the doctor said, 
to come back to health and strength. 

Tom's brother had done it all. Drop- 
ping at the sound of the gong from his 
warm cot in the engine house to his 
seat on the box of the engine, he was at 
the scene of the Potrero fire, ‘before he 
was fairly awake,” as the veteran driver 
of the galloping team remarked. 

Once there, however, and finding the 
fire was in the house where Tom lived, 
and learning that Tom was in the burn- 
ing dwelling, he seized an ax, and with 
it soon smashed in door panels enough 
to crawl through into that “infernal 
smoke hole,” as he called it, and soon 
dragged out his insensible brother. 

The little family, thus suddenly de- 
prived of all they possessed in the world 
of household goods, found shelter and 
loving attention with their friends, who, 
though themselves poor and many of 
them sufferers by the fire, did all they 
could for each other.. In the works there 
were many small sums contributed, and 
the firm itself saw that none really suf- 
fered, 

Tom seemed to have lost heart 
and spirit. 

“Dear girl,” he would say to Kitty, 
“and you, dear Jack, what can I do with- 
out the model? There's a fortune gone 
as sure as can be. The thing ’s burnt 
up. I haven't the strength or the will 
to begin it again "’; and poor Tom would 
way to despondency. 

“Look here, Kitty,” Jack burst out 
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one day, “ Have you any notion how 
Tom's machine was made? Can't we 
conjure up how the d ~ (here he 
coughed) “blamed thing worked ? Tom’s 
laid by for a while, but by the —the —" 
(he hadcaught Kitty’s reproachful look) 
“by the jumpin’ jumper of Number 6,” 
(his engine), “if we can’t fix this thing, 
I’m a —a — base ball flat, I am!”’ 

Kitty sympathized with him, and like 
the dear, good, courageous girl that she 
was, she went — with baby in her arms, 
you may be sure—to the managing part- 
ner, and told him of Tom’s misfortune. 
She was met by the kindly man with such 
words and acts of encouragement, that 
she returned to her temporary. shelter 
full of hope. 

“ Dear Tom,” she said, folding him in 
her wifely arms, “Dear Tom, do not 
despair. You have the word of Mr. Stotts, 
that he will give you all you want to 
make a new model.” Tom galvanically 
clasped herto him. ‘And then he says 
that the plans baby had in his arms are 
enough to get your patent on, anyhow.” 
A new light crept into Tom's eyes. 
“And, Tom, you have -—- me and 
baby, —and,—O Tom !"’-—and the little 
woman fairly broke down here, and lay 
on Tom’s heart, sobbing as though her 
own would break. 
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But it didn’t. Baby was thereto call 
her back to the realities. of married 
life, and in amusing and quieting him 
she forgot that she was a little time be- 
fore prepared to die. 

Tom's recovery was a tedious one, but 
he began to mend more rapidly after he 
had a long and interesting talk with the 
manager of the works, when sundry pen- 
cils were worn down to stubs, and many 
sheets of paper covered with all sorts of 
“wheelistics,’ as Mrs. Pledgitt called 
them. Theconference ended by having 
Mrs. Tom, with the baby, called in to be 
told of the prospect. For it was finally 
determined that Tom’s invention should 
be placed on the market ; and that he, 
aided by his brother, who was quick at 
figures, should reap substantial benefit 
from the same. 

Mrs. Pledgitt took occasion to jealously 
remark, (when Tom, still weak from the 
severe injuries he had sustained in the 
fire, hobbled away as happy as could be, 
with Kitty on one side, and Mary Jane 
wheeling the baby on the other,) that she 
always knew “ something would happen 
to them,” and that “the sooner they 
fot out from that neighborhood the 
better for them,’ — which was very 
true. 


F..L: Clarke: 
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Sole, lone, — one island in the void, vast sea,— 
The one supernal night I knelt by thee, 


When heaven and happiness and thou, 


—shone full on me! 


The summer night! 


() Love,—for life’s first time and last 


and we were all alone: 


Still, in the blessed moonlight ray that shone 
Into thine eyes to melt and soften in a heaven more blessed than its own. 


Kyes where the holy soul its altar made, 
Where my soul all one endless gaze was laid, 
As to that purest, hallowed, mystic-lighted shrine my spirit knelt and prayed, 
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Wandering up on the hushed night, the air, 
Moving the mingled moonlight in thine hair, 
Chased, but might never drive away the enhaloing sheens that flecked the 


brown waves there. 


Its clinging, faint caress played vague around 
The straying threads that by thy face it found, 
It whispered low into thine ear its unknown words of dim, dream-murmuring 


sound. 


The breath of al! the gods was in the breeze, 
All the deep hillside breaths of flowers and trees, 
Thou wert as with a thin, invisible, odored robe enwrapped about of these. 


The moon, in lonely journey overhead, 


Her melancholy glory round us shed, 
For us, for us sine she made a lighted dream the earth o’er which she sped: 


Thou the dream temple’s God.— All utterance broke — 
Few, brief, the inarticulate words I spoke — 
But O kissed feet! and vows unsaid that death, nor hell, nor heaven may eer 


revoke !— 


The moon sank down, and with her bore the light,— 
That longed to linger,—from thee; and the night 
All soon, too soon, fled after, and the day rose up to wake the world to light, 


The ghost, the daw n, beckoned above the hill 
That fended the dim lands — pale, cold as still, 
The night’s first stars failed in their skies, that now with spreading dawn 


began to fill. 


And ended with that night for earth the day: 

From me, in night, in life, Thou art away. 

But Earth —O swift!—yet, I will yet behoid the light that here I never 
may. 


For O lost night, whose fierce ghost haunts my brain, 
Thou shalt —death’s long one night— be mine again ! 
And then that deep, delirious dream, O one! of thee!—as heaven, it shai 

return — with all its rapturous pain. 


F. D. Bailey. 
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WE have no direct knowledge of the 
plans of the Mormon leaders in send- 
ing a colony to San Francisco early in 
1846; but circumstances indicate that 
they intended to establish the sacred 
city of their faith in California. 

They had been driven by popular per- 
secution from their homes in Ohio, then 
in Missouri, and again in Illinois. There 
was evidently no peace nor safety for 
them in the settled portions of the Unit- 
ed States. They must seek a refuge 
elsewhere. In Missouri they heard of the 
sunny region on the shore of the Pacific, 
where fertility of soil, geniality of cli- 
mate, and cheapness of land and cattle 
offered attractions greater than those of 
Palestine in the time of the Hebrew 
patriarchs. The sgantiness of the Mex- 
ican population and their lazy mode of 
life were guarantees of security. It was 
a land of promise. 

Nothing but an American conquest 
and a large American settlement were 
to be feared, and they seemed remote. 
Before their occurrence a Mormon com- 
munity might grow up with strength 
enough to defend itself against aggres- 
sion, and perhaps to declare and main- 
tain its independence. Brigham Young 
and his associates did not know that the 
American cabinet had for years been 
scheming to get possession of California, 
had given orders to their fleet on the 
western coast of North America to be 
ready to take possession of the coveted 
territory at the first outbreak of hostili- 


ties, and looked forward, at the close of. 


1845, to a war with Mexico as one of the 
events of the near future. 

Undoubtedly the Mormon leaders re- 
garded the conquest of California by the 
Americans as a not remote probability 
as something that might occur within 
ten or twenty years — but they could not 
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anticipate that it would’ be followed 
promptly by a wonderful gold discovery ~ 
and a great migration across the conti- 
nent. There was still abundant room 
for settlers in Iowa, Missouri, Dakota, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Arkansas, Texas, 
Kansas, and Nebraska; and the remote 
California might be left for many years 
to the Latter Day Saints. . 
Concentration of forces has ever been 
the policy of the Mormon Church. They 
send their missionaries to distant lands, 
but urge all their converts to gather 
about the chief place of worship. It was 
so in Ohio, soin Missouri, so in Illinois, 
and it is so in Utah. They presumably 
intended that the Californian colony 
should be the nucleus of their new Zion, 
to be soon founded somewhere. If the 
pioneers sent favorable reports, all the 
others would soon follow. Such must 
have been the ideas with which. the 
Mormons of the ship Brooklyn, under 
the leadership of Samuel Brannan, set 
sail, ostensibly for Oregon, in Iebruary, 
1845, from the harbor of New York. 
The party numbered about two hun- 
dred and forty, nearly all Mormons. 
The few Christians among them had 
been employed by the Mormons, and 
were regarded as prospective. Mormon 
converts. The immigrants consisted 
mostly of families. The men were skill- 
ful, industrious, and honest mechanics 
or farmers, men of average intelligence 
and more than average moral character, 
as they proved afterwards by their lives 
in California. They were generally good 
citizens and good neig bors. . 
Brannan,thenonly twenty-seven years 
of age, was a native of Maine. He had 
been converted to the faith of Joseph 
Smith in Ohio, and had published a 
Mormon journal in New York city. He 
had all the mental and physical activity 
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all the enterprise, courage, and decision 
of character required for leadership in 
such an enterprise. 

The voyage was made without disas- 
ter, and after being at sea nearly six 
months, the immigrants sailed into San 
Francisco Bay, where, to their astonish- 
ment and dismay, they found themselves 
under the American, not the Mexican, 
flag. The situation was one for which 
they were not prepared, but from which 
they saw noescape. They settled them- 
selves in the village of Yerba Buena, 
soon to become San Francisco, went to 
work, bought lots, built houses, and were 
a valuable and harmonious addition to 
the American population. 

Brannan had brought his press and a 
young type-setter, Edward C. Kemble; 
one of the few who were not Mormons. 
With Kemble’s aid, Brannan’s printing 
office was soon open for job work, issu- 
ing handbills, placards, and_ official 
blanks. In October, a sheet of war news 
was printed ; in January, 1847, the week- 
ly California “Star ’’ made its appear- 
ance; and in April, 1848, a special edi- 
_ tion of the paper was issued for circula- 
tion in the Mississippi valley, contain- 
ing an excellent essay, six columns long, 
by Dr. V. J. Fourgeaud, on the resources 
of California. ‘Two thousand copies 
of this issue of the “Star” were sent 
overland by express, for the purpose of 
attracting immigrants, with a promise 


that another paper with useful informa- 


tion for immigrants should be published 
and dispatched on the Ist of June. But 
that promise was not kept. Before June 
the importance of the gold discovery — 
which had been made onthe 24thof Janu- 
ary—had soimpressed itself on the pub- 
lic mindthat nobody wanted to make any 
effort to attract immigrants. Brannan’s 
April “Star” for distribution in the Mis- 
sissippi valley was the first publication 
of its kind, and indicated as much enter- 
prise and public spirit as anything since 
printed to boom California. 

Besides owning the printing office, 


Brannan was partner in a store at Sut- 
ter’s Fort. There the miners went for 
supplies in the summer of 1848, and as 
prices were very high, Brannan made 
immense profits for a time — rumor said 
more than $100,000 a month. He be- 
came the owner of many lots in the new 
town of Sacramento, and sold them ata 
creat advance. He chartered ships to 
eo to distant ports for provisions. He 
erected a number of buildings, includ- 
ing some of the most substantial and 
elegant of the early business houses in 
San Francisco. The oldest house, ex- 
cept some at the Mission, now standing 
in San Francisco, was built by him, in 
1847, at what is now 30 Washington 
Alley, near the corner of Jackson and 
Dupont streets. 

He was noted for his public. spirit. 
He gave money liberally to the volun- 
teer Fire Department, and to various 
charities. He was an active member 
of the Vigilance Committees of 1851 and 
1856. Between those years, he was gen- 
erally regarded as the richest man in 
the State, and one of the most widely 
known in San Francisco. He was al- 
ways full of business, and of bold enter- 
prises, but he undertook too much. He 
lacked prudence, close calculation, at- 
tention to details, knowledge of men, 
and tact. 

Fires and floods in Sacramento, fires 
in San Francisco, and the failure of his 
scheme to make a great pleasure resort 
of Calistoga, were causes of serious loss 
to him. Before 1865 many other men 
had become more prominent than he in 
the business of the State; and before 
1870 he had gone to Mexico in the hope 
of making another fortune there. Dur- 
ing the French invasion, Brannan had 
given liberal pecuniary aid to the Mexi- 
can republicans, and the government in 
return gave him a large grant of land; 
but after spending many years in at- 
tempting to convert it into cash, he had 
the mortification of seeing all his efforts 
there end in failure. 
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His character as a whole was not lov- 
able. His intellectual fibre was coarse. 
He had scanty education, no refinement 
of manner, and little delicacy of feeling. 
His temper was high; his speech often 
coarse. He never was a polished gen- 
tleman, and when under the influence of 
strong drink, as he frequently was, he 
could be extremely rude and boisterous. 
But he had many admirable qualities. 
He was generous, bold, frank, and 
prompt. His wealth did not make him 
vain. He had no affectation or false dig- 
nity. While very rich he was cordial 
to those who had been his associates 
when poor. He was always ready to 
help those whom he liked and who need- 
ed his assistance. He was generally 
considered honest. 

It was reported that as head of the Mor- 
mons in California he collected tithes 
from the followers of his faith, and that 
when an agent of Brigham Young de- 
manded “the Lord’s money,” Brannan 
offered to pay it over fora receipt signed 
by the Lord—and not otherwise. 
Whether he had made considerable collee- 
tion, whether he failed to pay it over, and 


oF 


whether if so he had any good excuse, 
are questions about which no authentic 
information is accessible. Soon after the 
gold discovery, Brannan withdrew trom 
the Mormon church; and he never joined 
any other. 

When he died, on the 6th of May, 1889, 
in San Diego County, he had long ceased 
to be a familiar figure in the streets of 
San Francisco, and a prominent man in 
the business of California. He was no 
longer a leader in public subscriptions, 
in popular excitements, in building rail- 
roads, or in erecting costly houses. But 
his memory will long remain as that of 
aman of strong character and much in- 
fluence in the early development of our 
State, a man whose career and its close 
deserve mention in.a magazine which 
strives to make the history of California 


familiar to its people, and especially to 


its younger generation and newcomers 
who have no direct knowledge of. the 
events that occurred in the first ten years 
after the American conquest. During. 
that period Mr. Brannan was one of the 
leading Californians, in some respects 
second to none. Peace to his ashes. 


John S. Hittell. 


(June, 
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THE ETHICS: OF: TOLSTOL 


Or Tolstot the writer of fiction, beside 
the opinions expressed from time to time 
in the regular reviewing, OVERLAND 
readers have had a discussion at some 
leneth ina recent article on the realists,” 
of which he ts easily the prince. 

The present writing deals with him in 
quite a different aspect. It is of Tolstoi 
the philosopher, the reformer, the reli- 
csionist. But whereas the former review- 
ers were standing on well known ground 
and could by applying the canons of.crit- 
icism and the rules of literary art attain 
to some positive and definite opinion as 
to his proper place in the catalogue of 
nineteenth century writers, the present 
inquiry goes so deep into the fundament- 
als of philosophy and religion that no 
man is justified in giving dogmatic judg- 
ment. But it is in these aspects that 
Count Tolstoi has deliberately chosen 
to place himself. Beginning as the lit- 
erary man pure.and simple, he has con- 
stantly tended to become more and more 
of the philosopher and teacher, till it is 
now announced that he has given up 
fiction altogether as being too cumbrous 
a vehicle for the thought which it is the 
work of his life to propagate. 

But why not judge him, it may be 
asked, in each of these several categories 
by the long established and generally 
accepted principles of each,— as a Chris- 
tian, by the dogmas of universal accept- 
ance in the chnurches,— as a philosopher, 
by the standards of Hegel or of Spencer, 
—as an economist, by the doctrines 
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common to Smith and Mill, to Walker, 
Sumner, and Fawcett? But although 
nobody can read Tolstoi carefully with- 
out being convinced that he is a man ot 
sense, that he has a message for mankind 
which it is not well to pass by carelessly, 
yet to apply the conventional tests to 
him is impossible, — he is so absolutely 
outside ot them that they do not fit. He 
calls himself a Christian, — he bases his 
doctrines on the Sermon on the Mount, 
and yet he teaches that Christ did not 
rise from the dead, did not expect to rise 
from the dead, and gave his disciples no 
eround for expecting or desiring a per- 
sonal immortality for him or for them- 
selves. (My Religion, p. 145.) The the- 
ories of Hegel and Comte are to him but 
‘Justifications for men’s idleness and cru- 
elty,’ (What to Do? p. 176), and Spen- 
cer and all the evolutionists he dismisses 
witha sneer, “I firmly believe that, a few 
centuries hence, the history of what we 
call the scientific activity of this age will 
be a prolific subject for the hilarity and 
pity of future generations.” (My: Rell- 
vion, p. 127.) As a political economist 
he is no less of an Ishmael. The econ- 
omists talk of wealth, of capital and la- 
bor, of taxation. Tolstoi abhors wealth, 
teaches that all service not rendered 
for love, —that is, all hired service,—1s 
aform of slavery, and that all taxation is 
robbery. He would remove all the bul- 
warks of property and civil order as we 
know it, and abolish all military, all po- 
lice, all courts. 

It would seem from these statements 
that the apologist and detender of Tol- 
stor has a dithcult task before him. And 
thisis true. But without defending him 
or apologizing for him, without denying 
that there are inconsistencies and faults 
in his views that seem to verge close on 
insanity, it may be possible to tell enough 
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of his ideas to interest some readers and 
lead to further study of a man that seems 
to many the greatest Russian of an age 
that has produced a Tourgénieff and 
Gogol. 

English readers must make their ac- 
quaintance with Tolstoit’s philosophical 
and ethical works, as with his literary 
productions, in translations that have 
many of them passed through the distor- 
tion of a double translation, Russian into 
French, French into English. In some 
cases, notably in II to Do 7, the trans- 
lation is from the authorized Russian 
edition, mangled by the official pencil of 
the press censor. Some allowance must 
be made for this, and yet the reader may 


feel fairly satisfied when he has read 
these translations that the strongly 


marked outlines before him are those of 
the real man. 

The readers of. his novels will not 
find the picture of Count Tolstoi formed 
from these other works, where he speaks 
in his own proper person, altogether 
strange. It has been affirmed and de- 
nied by seemingly good authority that 
the novels are consciously autobiograph- 
ical. Prince Nekhliudoff, Pierre Besuk- 
hoff, and more éspecially Levin, each is 
supposed to be the Count himself, and 
it seems sufficiently established by in- 
ternal evidence that, however uncon- 
sciously, these characters are pictures 
of the stages of Tolstoi’s personal devel- 
opment. 

[It is no part of the purpose of this 
writing to relate the story of Tolstot’s 
life or to trace the steps of his trans- 
formation from the. wealthy, licentious, 
and aristocratic soldier to the humble 
religious enthusiast and shoemaker. In 
My Religion is tound a biographical note 
giving the main facts of his career, and 
in J/y Confession we have his own ac- 
count of his education, and the mental 
strugele that brought that transforma- 
tion about. | 

To understand him fully one would 
need to know Russia and its social con- 
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ditions thoroughly, —its aristocracy 
steeped in Capuan luxury, its muzhiks 
but little lifted from the absolute bar- 
barism of the state of serfdom, when a 
man sometimes gave three families of 
house-servants for a dog. In a land 
of free institutions Tolstoi’s mental ac- 
tivities would inevitably have taken 
other directions, and it is interesting to 
speculate as to what those directions 
Surely the radicalism 
and violence of his present views are 
largely due to the unequal conditions 
and severe repressions of the Russia of 
today. 

But let us take up the baits 1 in turn 
and speak of the contents of each. The 
easiest to dispose of 1s .Vapolcon and the 
Russtanr Campaign, wherein the Phy- 
siology of War” is discussed. 
book is made up of passages from War 
and Peace, and it should have been so 
stated in its advertisements and title 
page. None the less it was worth com- 
piling and printing, whether authorized 
by Tolstot himself or done solely on the 
motion of the American. publishers ; 
for many persons not fond of fiction find 
it beyond their patience to read through 
the many volumes of a novel in. which 
life likeness*is carried to the extent of 
introducing much of the ennui, the long 
waiting between acts of real life, so that 
the lapse of time in the story is some- 
thing tangible. Here they have the his- 
torical and philosophical gist of the pon- 
derous narrative insmallcompass and see 
as it has seldom been seen elsewhere 
the grim reality of war. To Count Tol- 
stoi war is an abomination as in viola- 
tion of the fundamental principles ot 
his creed, of which we shall speak fur- 
ther on; and patriotism also is forbidden 
by express command of the Master. 
But his method in this book opposing 
war is the method of exact description, 
of analyzing with a keen and merciless 
touch,—of which he in common with all 
the great Russians is a master,— the 
¢round on which the hero worshiper 
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bases his adoration. He turns on Na- 
poleon the torce of a search-light that is 
more powertul than “the fierce light that 
beats upona throne,’ and when his claims 
are examined in this crucial way, the 
Emperor loses the great proportions oft- 
en given him, and is so completely 
stripped of illusion that not even a re- 
reading of Abbott and Headley would 
reinstate him. 
Military genius, according to Tolstoi, 
is a purely imaginary quality ; no man 
can direct a battle atter it is once joined, 
from the absolute inability to watch 
more than an infinitesimal part of the 
¢vreat mass of events that are occurring 
simultaneously over square leagues of 
ground, or impress his personal will on 
any considerable number of the excited 
crowds nominally under his orders. The 
event shapes itself according to myriads 


of causes reaching far back in time, and’ 


the general in command is as purely a 
part of the machine and 1s carried by its 
force as completely as are the hands of 
a watch. General Koutouzof is Tolstot’s 
hero of the campaign, for he alone real- 
ized how circumstances were fighting 
for the Russians, and tried to interfere 
as little as possible with the natural 
course of events. Automatism is taught 
by this book in a degree that hardly 
comports with other doctrines of Tol- 
system. 

The most purely philosophical of the 
works in hand is 7fe. In it is discussed 
the meaning and the objects of the 
range of conscious activities. For the 
scientific discussions of life as to its ori- 
vin and development Tolstoi has great 
contempt, because the only value in lite 
for him is consciousness, and the only 
definition of it is “a striving from evil 
towards good.” (Life, p. 18.) He girds 
at the senselessness of calling the phe- 
nomena we observe in a cell “life,” and 
the study of biology is as foolish in his 
eyes as the action of a miller whose only 
function is to grind good meal, and who 
yet forgets the art of grinding good 
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meal in an investigation of the river that 
turns his mill, on*the ground that the 
force all comes from the river. A man’s 
life does not begin in the ovum, nor yet 
at birth, but only when the mind assumes 
its conscious self-government. 

Before every man is set the great prob- 
lem: I desire to possess certain things ; 
all men desire to possess these things 
also; the supply is limited; to get them 
I must fight for them; but if I and all 
men fight for them, these objects will 
be destroyed and | and these other men 
will inflict grievous pain and injury on 
each other ; at best,if I by endless and un- 
endurable strife gain the things I desire, 
it can be but tor a little season, and then 
death will take me from them ; life then 
is endless striving and endless loss. 

But there is another course. Instead of 
striving for selfish happiness, shown by 
the reasoning adduced to be absolutely 
impossible of attainment,I may renounce 
my personal desires and seek to find 
happiness in the good of others. Now 
the atmosphere of strife is gone, I cease 
to suffer from envy and unsatisfied long- 
ing, I cease to hate and learn the delight 
of loving, instead of rousing enmity I 
make friends. [I shall endure but fora 
moment, but I can act so that unborn 
ages will be the happier and better. This 
is happiness and the only real happiness, 
because it is the only attainable and the 
only lasting happiness. This is life, and 
life, then, consists in self-renouncing 
love. 

‘With something like this reasoning 
Tolstoi solves the great hfe problem as 
many a teachér and sage before him has 
also solved it; tor there 1s no new truth 
in Tolstoi’s doctrine. But it is seldom 


that the problem has been stated so un- 


flinchingly and met so squarely with the 
absolute mental honesty that 1s charac- 
teristic of the great Russians. If we are 
as honest with ourselves as he 1s, we can 
hardly fail to. follow in his footsteps in 
our reasoning, and arrive at much the 
same conclusions, and if every man 
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should do this, how the face of the world 
would be changed! 

But the practical application of this 
doctrine staggers many a man who is 
convinced of its binding force. I believe 
in self-renunciation and in doing good 
toall men, but how shall I begin to carry 
into actual life my belief? The question 
is Whatto Do? Thatis the title of the 
book in which Tolstot tells of his own 
efforts in this direction, and the quanda- 
ries and difficulties that beset him. 

Taking the census of Moscow as his 
opportunity, he appealed to men of his 
class to go with him into the Tar Flats 
of Moscow and rescue the hundreds of 
starving and freezing wretches from 
their living deaths. But he was amazed 
at the lack of response on the part of 
the noble and wealthy people. Well, he 
would goalone, so hevisitedthe Rzhanoff 
House and. the Lyapinsky lodging- 
house and there saw much that amazed 
and sickened him; but the most astonish- 
ing thing of alltohim was the indifference 
and incredulity with which his advances 
were received and his inability to ren- 
der any valuable service to these people. 
Money he could: give them, but that 
only corrupted those that were industri- 
ous and postponed fora very little while 
the misery of the improvident. 

It is interesting to follow his reason- 
ings from these premises to the conclu- 
sions that the whole social ‘fabric is 
wrongly constructed, that by the idle- 
ness of the wealthy classes the honest 
poor are overburdened with work and 
the less honest are attracted to cities 
where they seck to live by their wits. 
There is astrong arraignment of science 
and art for their subservience to wealth, 
and their forgetfulness of the common 
people. Some points in this will strike 
an American as peculiarly untair, how- 
ever true they may be in Russia. He 
complains that science has studied pro- 
toplasm, but from antiquity “not a sin- 
ele plant has been added to the tood of 
the people, with the exception of the 
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potato and that was not obtained by 
science.’ ‘The spinning wheel, the 
woman's weaving-loom, the plough, the 
hatchet, the chain, the rake, the bucket, 
the well-sweep, are exactly the same as 
they were in the days of Rurik; and if 
there has been any change, then that 
change has not been effected by scien- 
tific people.” (p. 199.) ‘ All questions 
as to how the time of labor is best divid- 
ed, what is the best method of nourish- ° 
ment, with what, in what shape, and 
when it is best to clothe one’s self, to 
feed the children, to swaddle them, and 
so on, in just those conditions in which 
the working-people find themselves,— 
all these questions have not yet been 
propounded.” (p.. 203.) 

All things must be judged by their 
value to the lowest orders of society, or 
ratherthere must be no orders of society, 
—and things must be of universal use 
to be valuable. An artist is a usurper 
when he occupies for a studio a room 
that forty carpenters or shoemakers 
could use. 

In this book too1s developed Tolstoi’s 
doctrine as to the duty of labor. He 
declares it to be 
-I will not say every good man 
to cut his 


the first act-of 
— but of every man who is not wicked : 


own wood with which his food is cooked, and with 


which he warms himself; to clean those boots with 
which he has heedlessly stepped in the mire; to 
himself fetch that water with which he preserves his 
cleanliness, and to carry out that dirty water in which 
Ap. 140.) 

On this requirement of physical toil 
he insists at great lengthand witha great 
wealthof argument and_ illustration; 
it is the basal principie of his political 
economy. ‘In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, and in sorrow thou 
shalt bring forth children,” is the law of 
man. The final chapter of IV’Zat to Do? 
is addressed to women and is an elo- 
quent exposition of the second half of 
the text just quoted. The faithful 


he has washed himself. 


mother has never had her claims to con- 
sideration. mcre nobly advocated than 
by Count Tolstoi, and the falseness of 
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the woman of society, who fears the irk- 
someness of childbearing and who en- 
trusts the care of her children to other 
hands, is scathingly rebuked. 

This book, dealing as it does with 
practical questions, is in many respects 
the flower of all Tolstoi’s writings, and 
it is hardly to be doubted that he him- 
self would so consider it, placing it 
above the two books yet to be discussed, 
My Confession and My Religion, which 
deal with subjects that we are apt to 
deem of supreme importance. 

For Tolstoi is practical to the extent 
of refusing to tolerate any study or in- 
quiry that does not lead directly to con- 
duct, and when he comes to the stated 
study of Christianity it is purely from 
the rationalistic and ethical standpoint. 
Does he. believe in the supernatural ?— 
in prayer ?—3in miracles? It is hard to 
say. He considers such questions of so 
little importance that he has made no 
statement of them. . The implication is 
that he does not ; as for example, when 
he speaks of the feeding of the multi- 
tude, his version is: 

There were several thousand men and women to 
be fed. One of the disciples told Jesus that there 
was a lad who had five loaves and two fishes. Jesus 
understood that .some of the people coming from a 
distance had brought provisions with them and that 
some had not, for after all were filled the disciples 
gathered up twelve-basketsful of fragments. (If no 
one but the boy had brought anything, how could 
so much have been left after so many were fed ?) If 
Jesus had not set them an example, the people would 
have acted as people of the world act now. (My 
Religion, p. 206, ) 


My Confession is the direct autobio- 
graphical story of Tolstoi’s religious life 
beginning with his childhood’s training 
in the Orthodox Greek Church, relating 
the youthful skepticism of his college 
days and the manner in which he was 
roused from it and set to seeking an 
escape from that skepticism, telling of 
his earnest attempts to make the church 
of his youth satisfy his craving for truth, 
and how he was step by step driven to 
separate himself from all bodies of believ- 
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ers and to make for himself a new state- 
ment of Christ’s doctrine as given in the 
Gospels. Here at last his reason was 
satisfied and he found peace: This is 
followed by a statement of Christian 
doctrine,—by which Tolstoi always 
means ethical teachings,— based on the 
clauses of the Lord’s prayer. But in 
My Religion this is more fully developed 
and we turn to that. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, Tolstoi 
finds what he calls the five command- 
ments of Jesus, each beginning with an 
“It hath been said [was said]. But 
I say unto you.” The first is against 
anger. In it Tolstoi finds one difficulty; 
he cannot make the words, ‘‘ without a 
cause,’ seem right to him. In this trou- 
ble he goes to the Greek texts, and finds 
that many of the best authorities omit 
the word {eiké], therefore it must be 
spurious, and all anger is forbidden. 

The second commandment is against 
divorce, and here also is a stumbling 
block, — “saving for the cause of forni- 
cation.” Tolstot does not believe that 
Jesus meant to sanction divorce on any 
grounds. Again a recourse to the Greek : 
‘outside of lewdness,” the words mean 
literally, and Tolstot interprets, Whoso 
putteth away his wife, beside being lewd 
himself, compelleth her to commit adul- 
tery. The difficulty is gone. 

The third commandment, “ Swear not 
at all.’”’ No trouble with the text here, 
but much trouble with the interpretation 
that does not make it apply to judicial 
and military oaths. But without oaths 
of this sort it would be impossible to 
holda court or gather an army,— so much 
the better. 

The fourth commandment, “ Resist 
not evil.””. Much of the book is taken 
up with the discussion of the bearings 
and practical carrying out of this com- 
mand,—the central doctrine of Tolstoi's 
Christianity. He gives it the broadest 
possible scope and most rigorous applt- 
cation. 

The fifth commandment, “ Love your 
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enemies.’ Again a difficulty,— “ To love 
one’s enemies ?—this was impossible.”’ 
More recourse to Greek and Hebrew: 
result, — “enemies” equals “hostile peo- 
ple,” that is, foreigners. Patriotism also 
is a part of oh, the idol of vain things, 
— which includes as well “all the empty 
idols that we try to except from the cate- 
gory of errors by dubbing them ‘Church, ' 
‘State, ‘Culture,’ ‘Science,’ Art,’ ‘Civ- 
ilization.’”’ (p. 42.) 

On these five commandments Tolstot 
—and Christ, according to Tolstoi— 
hangs all the law and the prophets. 
Whoso obeys these is a Christian with- 
out reference to his theology. Sucha 
one finds the meaning of lite and achieves 
immortality, that 1s, union with God. 

But it is vain to attempt to give a fair 
idea of the teachings of Tolstof in the 
little fragments that space permits to be 
introduced. A few of the salient points, 
most of them those in which he seems to 
the popular mind to be most unreason- 
able,areall that have beenattempted. — It 
is to be hoped that the reader will go to 
Tolstoi’s own words to gain a knowledge 
of the work he is doing for man. That 
his work in calling men away from their 
unrighteousnesses, their formalisms, 
their practical irreligion, has power, is 
witnessed by the formation of a distinct 
“Tolstoi cult’; that it is honest is 
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Ir was only a few years ago that thal- 
lassography, or the description of oce- 
anic basins, began to be considered an 
important subject of investigation. All 
the more important voyages of explora- 
tion made during the last century paid 
more or less attention to dredging and 
sounding, but owing to the imperfect 
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shown by the man’s own life, in which he 
puts to most practical effect the leadings 
of his philosophy. It is a familiar story 
how ne divided his day into nearly equal 
parts —in the first he did hard manual 
iabor, shoveling or digging,—‘“‘work that 
makes you sweat,’’— in the second, liter- 
ary toil, writing the books that are here 
reviewed; in the third, some artisan task, 
shoemaking or the like; and inthefourth 
he performed his social and family duties. 

Contrary to the often-expressed expe- 
rience, —for exampl the testimony of 
Miles Coverdale in the Blithedale Ro- 
mance,— Tolstoi does not find hard labor 
incompatible with intellectual work, 
though perhaps his intellectual work 1s 
incompatible with his artisanship ; for 
it is said he made very bad shoes. 

It is surprising that the Russian gov- 
ernment has not taken harsher action 
than in modifying hismanuscripts before 
allowing them to go to press in Russia ; 
for he spares not to lift his voice against 
the iniquities of governments, as of — 
society, and his service is the kind of 
service that men usually repay by mar- 
tyrdom. Of one who also spent his life 
in calling men to repentance it was said, 
“Among those that are born of women 
there is not a greater prophet than John 
the Baptist.” No less authority can fix 
the place of Lyof Nikolaevitch Tolstot. 
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methods then in use, the results attained 
were meager, and really little was known 
of depths of the sea or of its inhabitants 
until the publication of the results of 
the studies of Lovére and the elder Sars 
upon the pelagic fauna of the Norwe- 
flan coast in 1863 and 1868. Since then 
great advances have been made: the sub- 
stitution of wire for hemp line has made 
it possible to extend soundings from 
four hundred to nearly forty-five hun- 
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dred fathoms; the introduction of the 
Miller—Casella thermometer has enabled 
investigations of the temperatures of the 
sea at various depths to be made with 
considerable accuracy ; while with the 


improved collecting cylinders, a speci-- 


men of the bottom can be brought up 
for examination; these and a host of 
other improvements in dredging appara- 
tus have rendered it possible to study 
the deep sea fauna with almost as much 
ease as that at the surface. 

To England belongs the credit of fit- 
ting out the celebrated Challenger expe- 
dition, —the greatest expedition ever 
engaged in deep-sea investigation. The 
Challenger, a man-of-war of 2300 tons, 
spent three years and a half in cruising 
back and forth over the ocean basins in 
all parts of the globe, and the reports 
of the expedition, now being published, 
form a monumental work in thallassog- 
raphy. 

No such extended explorations have 
been undertaken by the United. States, 
but systematic deep-sea exploration was 
begun i in 1867 under the Coast Survey, by 
Pourtalés and Mitchell in the Bibb and 
the Corwin; five years later investiga- 
tions in the Gulf of Mexico were begun 
and successfully concluded (1875-78) by 
Licutenant-Commander Siguhec the 
Coast Survey steamer, Blake. Recently, 
the thallassographic work of the Coast 
Survey has. been supplemented by the 
explorations of the United States Fish 
Commission, which has carried on its 
work in the Albatross with great vigor 
and success. 

During the years 1877-80 the Blake 
made three cruises in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, Caribbean Sea, and the Straits of 
Florida as farnorthas St. Georges Bank. 
This region has been almost exclusively 
the scene of the explorations of the 
Coast Survey, owing to the extreme in- 
terest connected with the topography 
of the sea bottom and its fauna. The 
dredging operations of this expedition 
were carried on under the direction of 
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Alexander Agassiz, who began his thal- 
lassographic work forty years ago with 
Professor Louis Agassiz. 

Mr. Agassiz has published in two vol- 
umes, magnificently illustrated, the re- 
sults of the work done on the Blake 
under his direction. He has discussed 
quite fully the many facts and questions 


relating to thallassography and _ has 
shown their bearing on geology and 
zoology. The importance of this work 


must be evident, when it is considered 
that it 1s the only book of its kind, so 
far as we know, that is readily accessi 
ble to the American public. There are, 
to be sure, monographs on various sub- 


jects connected with deep-sea work, pub- 


lished in the reports of the Fish Com- 
mission and in the proceedings of various 
societies, but the character of these 
works is such as to recommend themonly 
to the specialist. 

Of the many interesting chapters of 
this book, none possesses a more general 
interest than that devoted to the Florida 
Professor Louis Agassiz, in his 
study of these reefs years ago, showed 
that Darwin's subsidence theory could 
not explain the phenomena here ob- 
served. Later investigators have nearly 
all inclined to the same view, and_ have 
added evidence to the theory now ac- 
cepted as the most probable one for the 
explanation of the geological structure 
of Florida. ‘The very thorough explo- 
rations of the Blake on the structure 
and formation of the great reefs at the 
southern extremity of the peninsula and 
on the formation of the great Florida 
Bank, have thrown much additional light 
on the subject. 

The explanation of Mr. 
Agassiz of the formation of Florida is 
told very briefly as follows: During the 
upper Eocene a fold of the earth's crust 
was gradually elevated above the sea, 
from the north southward, in the form 
of a double ridge, somewhat to the west- 
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-ward of the ridge of hills now forming 


the axis of the Florida peninsula. Sub- 
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sequent depression and re-elevation, fol- 
lowed by erosion, modified the outline 
of the ridge and left it in its present 
form. On both sides of this fold (which 
extends as far south as the Everglades) 
limestones were deposited: similar in 
character to those now in process. of 
formation on the Florida Bank; these 
were subsequently elevated, and formed 
the foundation on which the modern 
bank and coral reefs have been built. 
The author thus describes the important 
part played by the Gulf Stream in the 
formation of the Ilorida bank : 


Then, as now, it swept across, and. not parallel 
with, the line cf the peninsula, and though it un- 
doubtedly assisted in the building up of Florida, it 
simply brough: then, as it does today, the food, or 
the greater part of the food, consumed by the animals 
living on the Bank of Florida. “hese animals sup- 
ply, by their growth and decay, the building mate- 
rial for the great Florida Bank. No doubt, the float- 
‘ng animals brought by the Gulf Stream add some- 
thing besides to the mass of the bank itself; but they 
are chiefly consumed by the animals living upon it. 
(p. 50.) 

A careful study of the Lortugas and 
of the great Alacran Rect developed 
the same fact, on which Mr. Agassiz 
dwells at some length, viz., that the chief 
part played by the Gulf Stream is in car- 
rying food to the animals. 


One other condition was, however, essential:to the 
development of the coral reef,—that of the exist- 
ence of a powerful current, such as the Gulf Stream, 
bringing an immense quantity of pelagic animals to 
serve as fool for the corals found along its path. 

There is practically no evidence that the Florida 
Keef, or any part of the southern peninsula of Flor- 
ida which has been formed by corals, owes its exist- 
ence to the effect of elevation; or that the atolls of 
this district, such ‘as those of the Marquesas or of 
the great Alacran Keef, owe their peculiar structure 
to subsidence. (p. 61.) 


And again, he notes the absence of 
any indications of subsidence. 


On the Yucatan, as on the Florida Bank, the con- 
ditions favorable for coral-reef growth have been pro- 
duced, not by the uplifting of the continent, but by 
the gradual rising of the bank itself in consequence 
of the accumulation of animal debris upon it. The 
requisite level once attained, reef-building corals 
would first establish themselves on such spots as 
were most favorably situated with reference to cur- 
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rents and prevailing winds, both of which are essen- 
tial to their healthy growth, and thus the reef would 
be begun. .(p. 74.) 

The soundings made by the Blake off 
the southeastern coast of the United 
States have developed some interesting 
facts in the topography of the ocean bot- 
tom. They have shown the existence of 
an immense triangular plateau extend- 
ing north from the Bahamas nearly to 
Cape Hatteras, and beginning at a point 
near the coast, extending out at its wid- 
est part nearly three hundred and fifty 
miles. This plateau, known asthe Blake 
Plateau, varies in depth from four hun- 
dred to six hundred fathoms, and at the 
present time forms the bed of the Gulf 
Stream for a considerable distance. 

It is interesting to speculate how this peculiar 
profile so different from that of. any other part of our 
coast, was formed... The explanation to my mind is 
comparatively simple. The present outer eastern 
edge of the Blake Plateau, which is now at a dept! 
of six hundred fathoms, was at. one time at a much 
higher level. In fact, assume that this slope prob- 
ably represents the remnant of the slope formed. at 
the tine when it began at the hundred-fathom 
line, and that this trough with unequal sides has been 
worn away by the action of the Gulf Stream acting 
upon the Blake Plateau from a geological time which 
we can trace with a-certain degree of accuracy. — (p. 
136.) 

Mr. Agassiz supposes that this plateau 
was elevated at the end of the Cretaceous 
period,— at the same time that the Mex- 
ican plateau and many of the islands of 
the Greater and Lesser Antilles were 
formed and all communication that for- 
merly existed between the Atlantic and 
Pacific was cut off. The Gulf Stream 
in its passage across this shallow plateau 
deposits no silt; on the contrary, its ac- 
tion isentirely erosive,butatthenorthern 
edge, where the great volume of water 
pours down thesteep slope intothe ocean 
depths forming what may be considered 
a huge submarine waterfall, extensive 
deposits are being formed both by the 
debris carried along by the Gulf Stream 
from farther south, and by that worn 
away from the plateau itself. Geologic- 
ally speaking, the erosion of this mighty 
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thallassic river can be used as a measur- 
ine rod for estimating the lapse of time 
since the end of the Cretaceous period. 
Were the annual rate of erosion accu- 
rately known, this length of time could 
of course be determined with some de- 
gree of precision ; this unfortunately has 
not yet been determined, but supposing 
the crosive action to be equal to that of 
the Mississippi, we should have about 
ten million years as the time since the 
beginning of the Tertiary —a very rough 
approximation, probably twice too great. 

Our author follows the custom of 
other hydrographers in regarding the 
hundred fathom line as the “true conti- 
nental outline’; it is to be questioned if 
any such arbitrary depth can be accepted 
as representing the true continental 
edge, but assuming that this is the case, 
it shows a former extension of the North 
American continent. to the southeast 
nearly three hundred and fifty miles be- 
yond our present coast line, and includ- 
ing the Bahama Islands, the Bahama 
Bank, and the so-called Blake Plateau. 

The question of the permanence of 
continents and oceanic basins, though 
by no means a new one, is presented in 
an interesting and forcible manner. The 
tendency on the part of some writers to 
explain the presence of strange and often 
aberrant forms in the faunce of certain 
regions by supposing that in some re- 
mote geological period a connection 
with a neighboring continent existed 
which was subsequently submerged, is 
well known in the case of the hypothet- 
ical Lemuria or the supposed connection 
between South America and Australia. 
Not until soundings have been actually 
made can this question be definitely set- 
tled, but the teaching of modern deep- 
sea dredging seems to be in opposition 
to the theory of the existence of former 
continents now submerged in mid-ocean, 
and seems to point toward the idea that 
within certain limits, the outlines of the 
larger masses of land are practically per- 
manent. 
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The study of the existing marine fauna 
furnishes the key to the solution of many 
of the more difficult questions of palz- 
ontology and historical geology, and the 
many strange forms dredged from the 
ocean depths have thrown much light 
upon the relationships of certain fossil 
species. In the sea are found the oldest 
living representatives of animals  for- 
merly very abundant. Species belonging 
to several Mesozoic genera are known, 
but the search for living representatives 
of Palaeozoic gencra has thus far proved 
unsuccessful. The brachiopods and the 
crinoids, popularly known as “stone 
lilies,” afford examples of genera sup- 
posed to be on the verge of extinction, 
but which thallassographic investiga- 
tions have shown to be still. common in 
certain favored localities. These ani- 
mals were very rare in collections a few 
years ago, but many specimens have re- 
cently been obtained by various expedi- 
tions ;the Blake was particularly success- 
ful in finding a large bed of crinoids near 
Havana, from which she secured in a few 
hauls, more specimens than previously 
existed in all the museums of the world. 

The second volume of this work ts en- 
tirely devoted to an account of the ver- 
tebrates and invertebrates obtained by 
the Blake, and is copiously illustrated 
with figures of the rarer or more inter- 
esting forms. The material for this vol- 
ume has been chiefly drawn from the 
reports of the various. specialists to 
whom the collections of the Blake were 
submitted. a general discus- 
sion of the West Indian fauna, the vari- 
ous classes are taken up in the order: 
Fishes, Crustacea, Worms, Mollusks, 
Echinoderms, Acalephs, Polyps, Rhizo- 
pods, and Sponges. 

The connection with the work of such 
names as those of Professors Allman, 
Clarke, Milne-E-dwards, Fawkes, Verrill, 
Goode, J. D. Dana, and a number of oth- 
ers, to whom Mr. Agassiz has acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness, is a sufficient 
indication of its high standard. 
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DR. WILLEY’S HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE OF CALIFORNIA. 


Ir is already nearly two years since also, and first, to watch over the provis- 


the publication of a book that should 
have received especial notice at the time 
from the OvERLAND. The founding of 
the College of California is probably the 
most striking expression of the best side 
of California pioneer life. It was an 
achievement fine in its conception, pic- 
turesque in its circumstances, and large 
in its results. It was on the same moral 
level with those early educational efforts 
that add such distinction to the tound- 
ing of the New England colonies, but it 
has a certain dramatic value, beyond the 
story of Harvard's or Yale's beginnings, 
in that the men who sought in 184G and 
the early ‘50's: to found a college here 
were only a knot of individuals, amid a 
community devoted with passionate im- 
petuosity to money-getting. 

As carly as 1849, Mr. Willey, the writer 
of this history,and Mr. Thomas ©. Lar- 
kin, both then living at. Monterey, con- 
sulted on the founding of a college here, 
and corresponded with Dr. Rogers, an 
overseer of Harvard College, who was 
a kinsman of Larkin. Although the 
Harvard influence has generally been 
avainst the multiplication of new. col- 
leges throughout the West, and in favor 
of the coneentration of effort for the 
higher education in the country on a few 
strong centers, Dr. Rogers approved en- 
tirely of a foundation here, on the ground 


of California’s extreme isolation. He 


disapproved, however, of a “State col- 
lege, because of its. susceptibility. to 
political agitations. 

No college could be chartered, how- 
ever, till after the adoption of the State 
constitution ; and when the convention 
met at Monterey in September —a very 
hurried convention, for the miners were 
eager to get back to work — the same 
persons that had the college in mind had 


ions for common schools. They secured 
these, on a generous scale, (although 
there was then not a school inthe State, 
and very few American children,) but 


the matter of the college had to le over 
till the legislature of the following De- 


cember. This famous legislature met at 
San José ; and around San José all the 
earliest educational plahs centered. Oak- 
land did not exist at all, though three or 
four years later she had become the natu- 
ral place for the college school, They had 
already selected a board of trustees, and 
obtained promises of gifts of land, wait- 
ing only for a charter. They passed 
their bill providing tor college charters, 
but the courts decided that in the unset- 
tled condition of land. titles it- was not 
certain that they had property enough 
to meet the requirements. ‘This ended 
the matter for afew years. The men 
connected with this earliest effort, as 
named by Mr. Willey, were, besides him- 
self and Mr. Larkin, James Stokes and 
Kimball H. Dimmick, Forrest Shepard, 
Chester S. Lyman, John W. Douglass, 
Benjamin Corey, T. Dwight Hunt, 
Thomas Douglass, S. V. Blakeslee; Sher- 
man Day, Frederick billings, and J. A. 
Benton. 

These men had all their personal occu- 
pations, and personal occupations were 
no leisurely matter in and ’50. They 
were among those on whom the main 
burden tell of carrying on the dozen or 
so pioneer churches, and of organizing 
the elementary and grammar schools.. In 
1853 aman came to the State whose ex- 
press business here was the college. It 
was to begin with an academy, and de- 
velop into a college as soon as_ possible. 
“The enthusiasm ot youth—tor we were 
all young then — and the stimulus of the 
mountain air, made the most. difficult 
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work seem quite possible,” says Dr. 
Willey. The dramatic struggle of the 
few years that followed, the picturesque 
encounters of the slender, fine-faced 
Yale scholar with the Oakland squatters 
and jumpers, are told again in Mr. Wil- 
ley’s book, as they have been told and re- 
told inthese pages, in President Durant’s 
own words, which President Gilman had 
the inspiration of getting into a short- 
hand report not long before his predeces- 
sor’s death. The academy “ came to be 
the characterizing feature of Oakland, 
and its anniversary occasions were the 
great days of the year in the place.”” In 
1855 the college was chartered ; and from 
that time on the struggle for proper en- 
dowments began. The short of the story 
was that California was.not so much bet- 
ter able than other new communities 
to find heavy educational endowments, 
while Eastern friends of education zowld 
not send help to the “land of gold.” 

The visit of Horace Bushnell to this 
State, and his share in this early work, 
form one of the most important parts of 
the history... Dr. Bushnell’s rides about 
the State in 1856, investigating sites, 
have often been told, and his already pub- 
lished letters contain some interesting 
descriptions of them. His ‘ Appeal” to 
the public, just before he left the State, 
is, We think, less generally known, but a 
document full of interest and instruction 
still. It contains some prophesies that 
time has more or less amusingly refuted, 
—such as that one great. recommenda- 
tion of the site inthe Napa Valley ts, that 
at the Soda Springs “the great water- 
ing place, or Saratoga, of the West is 
certain to be seen at some future day ”’ ; 
but also much of far reaching and wise 
forecast, both in material matters and in 
deeper ones. There was never any ne- 
clect, for instance, of the point of water 
supply, so vital in California. As tothe 
spirit and standards in’ which_ these 
founders worked : 


They propose to.create not an academy only, or a 
high school, but.a college ; nor this only, in its most 
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limited and _ historic sense, but a college that will be 
the germ of a proper university, and will not fulfill its 
idea till it becomes, on the western shore, what Har- 
vard and Yale are on the other ; and finally, a com- 
plete organization of learning, such as even they are 
not, except in a rudimental and initial way. 


The plan was that the Protestant de- 
nominations should unite to carry the 
college. 


Nor is there any reason for concealing our anxiety 
lest even so we may not be able to secure the endow- 
ment necessary to a hepeful beginning. The creation 
of-a great university involves a much heavier expen- 
diture than is commonly supposed. We really 
want for this purpose $500,000. We can possibly get 
on with $300,000. A considerable part of the 
sum proposed can be raised, I am confident, in. the 
Atlantic States. They are debtors, all, to 
California, every day of the year. Many of them have 
made princely fortunes out of the trade and travel that 
connect the eastern with these western shores. <A 
still greater number are persons who have been raised 
from poverty to riches by only a short stay in Califor- 
nia, and have gone back there to enjoy their gains, 
creating thus a heavy drain upon the State, in the 
removal of that property which justly belonged to the 
community in whichit was acquired. It is inconceiv- 
able that somany men of wealth and commerce, holds 
ing California tributary to their own advancement, 
and knowing the very great impoverishment created 
here by the continual drain of earnings that go to 
their benefit and never return, should not be ready 
to acknowledge the obligation that rests upon them, 
by generous and substantial endowments conferred 


on the institution now proposed, 


These hopes were never fulfilled. The 
point that Dr. Bushnell emphasized, viz, 
that while California was a great pro- 
ducer ot wealth, the most of it was per- 
petually drained away, was never clear 
to astern people, and the one feeling 
that to send money to Ca/zforunia was 
absurd, proved invincible. 

“Tt will be seen at once,’ said Dr. 
Bushnell farther, “that we must look for 
an endowment in large sums. It would 
even be fatal to our success to receive 
mites and fractions, however sincere and 
real the beneficence of the givers.” Ex- 
actly this, however, in default of the 
large endowments hoped, was what did 
happen,:and with exactly the results Dr. 
Bushnell foresaw. The final outcome 
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of these conditions is unconsciously 
touched on in an interesting paragraph. 


I believe it is the hope of some of your citizens that 
a State university is to be erected, and they will not 
therefore see any urgent reason for a university to be 
endowed by privatemeans. . . . This hopeofa State 
university is a hope which embraces the impossible. 
Facts give it no complexion of favor. A remarkable 
fatality has attended the efforts to create universities 
by State patronage, ... and this for the manifest 
reason that the State university becomes a mere prize 
for place-men, subject to all the contests, agitations, 
and changes of dynasty that belong to party politics. 
There is no place for that quiet which is the element 
of study, of genuinely classic atmosphere. The. Fac- 
ulty come in at the same gate with the constables 
and marshals: the professors that are zs and the 
professors that are ow/s have the same things to say 
of each other as other kinds of office-seekers,and their 
dignity is of the same order. Meantime the students 
are rushing into cabals of party to oust some obnox- 
‘ious president or. professor ; and on the other hand 
he is called to administer the discipline in peril of a 
retaliatory discipline that takes away his bread. It 
is little to say that no university can live in such an 
element. The sooner, therefore, you are disabused, 
as a people, of any expectation of a university to be 
erected by the State, the better it will be for you. 


The history passes on to the develop- 
ment of the college trom the academy 
in 1859,— Dr. Durant and Professor 
Kellogg its faculty ; the academy, which 
continued as a preparatory school, was 
turned over to Mr. Brayton. The ad- 
mission requirements the classics 
were nearly as high as in our University 
today ; in mathematics, science, and 
English decidedly lower, as we suppose 
those of ail American colleges then were. 
There were still no endowments; in 1862 
Dr. Willey states the real property at 
$35,600, while the income was entirely 
from subscriptions, fees, and the earn- 
ings of the academy. The plans and 
anxieties ; the acting president walking 
the streets ‘many days and even weeks,” 
and climbing stairs to visit offices, to 
vet together an endowment fund. of 


$25,000; the successive commence- 


ments; the distinguished scholars from 
other colleges who from time to time 
visited the little institution and encour- 
aged it to hold to high standards ; the 
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loss of Frederick Billings and other 
friends, (it is interesting to know that 
Mr. Billings was at one time asked to 
take the presidency of the college —Dr. 
Bushnell having been the first choice, 
and Dr. Shedd and Dr. Hitchcock oth- 
ers that were sought for the place); the 
real estate “ homestead” speculation at 
Berkeley — the idea of Mr. Willey, then 
and for some time acting president, 
under title of vice-president — and _ its 
partial success, inadequate, however, to 
the growing needs of. the college, pros- 
perous in all but money ;— these things, 
together with reviews of the college 
work, and the text of addresses and pa- 
pers concerning it, make up the story 
for some eight years. The grade of 
scholarship was good, and approved by 
scholars of the highest standing from 
the Atlantic, who examined it ; the press 
was cordial, the faculty devoted, the stu- 
dents satisfactory ; but no one appeared 
or could be found by search to make any 
endowment. Both here 
and in the East men refused to consider 
the opportunity, who have since given 
their hundreds of thousands to similar 
but less broad foundations elsewhere,— 
Lick, Vanderbilt, Roberts, the founder 
of Roberts College, Clark, founder of 
Clark University.. The much greater 
opportunity to work from the beginning 
on virgin soil, to be the John Harvard 
of the Pacific, strangely enough, caught 
no one’s fancy... Mr. Lick “listened pa- 
tiently to all I had to say; but it made 
no more impression on him than on the 
fruit trees we were walking under. He 
had no idea of. a college or what it was 
worth, none whatever. He could see 
the use of a four mill, and of a truit or- 
chard, and of a hotel; but as to a col- 
lege, he knew nothing whatever about 
it, and I have always thought that his 
providing in his will for the endowment 
of an astronomical observatory must 
have been the idea of some one else, and 
not himself.” (The world has. already 
been told that this conjecture of Dr. 
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Willey’s is quite true, and that Mr. Lick’s 
own idea, from which he was dissuaded 
with difficulty, was to build a marble 
pyramid, bigger than those of Egypt, in 
his own memory). ‘Where I succeeded 
was with the active business men of 
moderate means, and whatever support 
the college had came from them.” 

Contrary to the impression made by 
the occasional lavish outbursts of munifi- 
cence in California, all this is the expe- 
rience of every such effort as that of the 
college in this State. The fact that the 
‘Institution was already organized, that 
its plans were already laid out, and its 
management in the hands of a group of 
men who had little in common with the 
wealthy men they addressed, doubtless 
had much to do with their failure. ‘Rich 
men desire to endow it in the interest 
of their own hobbies. Moreover, the 
ones that did most of the soliciting 
were quict and more or less diffident 
scholars, not so likely to break through 
the guard of a wealthy man as less fas- 
tidious persons might have been. There 
were only two outcomes possible: to 
sink into a meager sectarian college 
of low standards, or to accept the oppor- 
tunity of consolidation offered by the 
proposed State University. The con- 
solidation was made in 1869. 

What of this concluding and decisive 
chapter in the history of the College of 
California? Was it failure or success ? 
a surrender or an achievement? Many 
of the friends of the college regretted it 
bitterly, but felt that it was “ inevitable.” 
The historian himself isof these. Plainly, 
if it could have had an endowment that 
would yield even $20,000 a year, — say 
the half million spoken of by Dr. Bush- 
nell, — Dr. Willey would have preferred 
to see it go on as.a private college, and 
to let the State University go its own 
agricultural, mechanical, and mining 
way, with all itsmillions. The surrender 


of the college, bitter enough of itself, 


was made more so by the apparent or 
real necessity of placing these technical 
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colleges first in the organic act, and mak- 
ing the college a sort of appendix, 1n- 
stead of accepting it as a center, around 
which these things should be grouped 
as secondary. As time went on and the 
prestige of the old nucleus was lost in 
the new institution, the foretold political 
clamors took place ; dismissed professors 
behaved much as Dr. Bushnell said they 
would ; popular ignorance tried in the in- 
terest of a purely material ideal to swamp 
the ideal of liberal education imported 
by the College into the University; 
instead of being secondary, or even 
equal, the technicai courses, cried dem- 
agogues, should be a//. Was this the 
justification of forebodings? Yo our 
mind it was the converse: it was the 
justification of the action cf the college. 
For its first object was not its own indi- 
vidual existence, but the ideal of educa- 
tion in this State: the State University 
was to be, and unless the college inter 
vened to save it, it would have gone the 
way of other State universities, and be 
come a mere technical school. To the 
action — almost unprecedently liberal — 
of the college is due the fact that it fol- 
lowed the course of the Michigan Uni- 
versity, and not that of the many that 
had been giving the name of failure to 
the State plan. From the outset — from 
the time of Dr. Bushnell’s “ Appeal,”— 
yes, from the time of Dr. Rogers's first 
letter to Mr. Willey at Monterey, —the 
ideal of a wxtversity, not merely of the 
best college, had been in the minds of 
the founders: by the consolidation they 
saved the university ideal at once for 
themselves andtor the University. Dur- 
ing the worst political conflicts, when 
the ideal a dozen times seemed lost, it 
was the old college leaven that saved it: 
and we see today its success in the main. 
No one can read this remarkable history, 
—a very plain and quiet story of the 
facts—-without realizing what it was that 
eave, in this materialistic State, so high 
an impulse to our chief institution of 
learning. Witness Dr. Bushnell again : 
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The place of the university in society is like that 
of the great powers of Nature, which maintain their 
work in silence, and toa great extent unobserved. 
. - . When peoples come into law, whether moral or 
civil, the university is commonly the prior condition. 
. . . What we call self-education is after all a mere 
finding of one’s way into the moulds of the university 
without beinginit . . . and there is no one interést 
of society— religion, medicine, law, agriculture, min- 
ing and metallurgy, mechanical art and invention, — 
that is not most interiorly related to the university 
life. Hence the immense importance of a university 
toa new people. ‘They never become a people in the 
properand organic senseof thatterm,. . . until they 
begin to gravitaie and settle into unity in terms of 
the university. Until then they are incoherent and 
singular ; the bonds of good keeping are loosened, 
and a considerable lapse towards barbarism 1s ob- 
served. 
may see who will only look into the public records 


It was so even in New England, as any one 


of the courts and towns and churches of the early 
The founders came over as a people strictly 
state 


times. 
homogeneous ; their leaders in church and 
were men of the highest personal accomplishments ; 
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they planted the university, as we may say, the next 
day after they landed; and yet beforeit could attain to 
its legitimate power, a generation appeared who 
compared with their fathers were as daws to eagles. 
They spelled badly, wrote bad English, tore them- 
selves in barbarous neighborhood and church quar- 
rels, fell into base incontinence, and covered their 
names with disgrace in the church records. It was 
only by a slow and gradual process that the ground 
lost was recovered. . . . This one thing is remark- 
able, that the social improvement and culture have 
exactly kept pace with the university culture, and 
have seemed to punctually wait upon it in its suc- 
cessful stages of advancement. In all which may 
be discovered the interest California has in the estab- 
lishment of a proper university. .°... We must go 
back to the silent world of thought and reason, of 
religion, science, and taste, a common culture, and 
a regulated opinion, before we come to any power 
that is capable of gathering toward the state of order 
and consolidated happiness a new people. The doing 
world of California will be nght when there is a right 


thinking world of. California prepared before the 


doing to. shape it. 
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THE volume of laws passed at the last session of 
the Legislature has made its appearance, and we may 
now form some judgment of the work accomplished 
by that body. During the sixty-nine days of the 
session, more than 1, 300 bills were introduced, almost 
Of these 
proposed measures 290 becane laws— 148 Senate 
With regard to their 


equally divided between the two houses. 


Bills and 142 Assembly Bills. 
object, these laws are divided as follows : Appropria- 
tions, 137 ; Amendments to the codes, 67 ; City gov- 
ernment, 15; County government, 14; and. Miscel- 


aneous, 54. 


THE appropriation bills are numerous, and this 
legislature has the distinction of having been unusu- 
ally lavish in its expenditure of the people's meney. 
The appro] riations amount to $6,565,073. ‘The ex- 
penses of the State government head the list, as 
regards the amount appropriated, with a total of 
$4,075,097, or about three-fifths of the total amount. 
deficiencies in former appropriations, mostly for the 
State government, increase this amount by $253,- 
$65.75; and State Institutions get $1,868,721 for 
buildings and furniture. | The expenses of the legis- 
lative session foot up $186,500, or $2,703 for each 
day of the session. Claims of different individuals to 
the amount of $134 265 were allowed, and miscel- 
laneous appropriations came in for $46,024.25 more. 
Of the State institutions remembered. by the legisla- 


ture, the insane asylums head the list with $796,251 
for buildings and repairs. The State prisons receive 
$236,200; the home for feeble minded children, 
$200,000 ; the blind asylums, $95,000 ; and the nor- 
mal schools, $56,400. The more important new insti- 
tutions founded by this legislature are the ‘* Preston 
School of Industry,” located at Ione ($160,000) and 
the ** Reform School for Juvenile Offenders ” at Los 
Angeles ($200,000), two reformatory institutions for 
youthful criminals; the ‘* Southern California Insane 
Hospital” ($350,000) ; an asylum for insane crimin- 
als, located at San (Juentin ($20,000); a home for 
soldiers’ widows and orphans: and army nurses 
($25,000); and. an insane asylum at Ukiah ($175,- 
000), though, by an apparent oversight, no appro- 
priation has been made for a railroad by which pa- 
tients may be transported. to the town. 


A NUMBER of. constitutional amendments were 
proposed, but only one succeeded in passing both 
houses. This amendment proposes to extend the 
provisions for.adopting charters prepared by boards 
of freeholders, now existing in cities having ten thou- 
sand or more inhabitants, to all cities having 3,500 
or more ; with the single exception that in cities of 
less than. 10,000, the }roposed charter may be pub- 
lished in one paper of general circulation instead of 
two, This is an abandonment of the idea of general 
laws for the government of cities adopted with the 


? 
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new constitution in 1879. Here is the old problem 
of. municipal government always ‘so difficult in 
this country. Mr. Bryce, in ‘f The American Com- 


monwealth,”’ declares that. the government of cities. 


is the one conspicuous failure in the American plan 
of self government, and few will question the justice 
of this criticism. A most potent influence in cor- 
rupting city politics has been the legislative tinker- 
ing with city charters. The city of New York fur- 
nishes an example of the pernicious effect of this 
practice. The remedy proposed for this evil was 
that city charters should be granted only by general 
laws, and California, in prohibiting special legisla- 
tion regarding cities, only followed the lead of other 
States. Carrying out the intention of the Constitu- 
tion, the cities of the State were divided on the ba- 
sis of population into six classes, and an elaborate 
Municipal Government Act. provided a scheme of 
government for cities of each class. The proposed 
charters were not acceptable, however, and no city 
availed itself of the provisions of the law. <Accept- 
ing the adverse criticism of the law implied in this 
inaction as a condemnation of the system, the legis- 
lature in 1877 proposed to amend the Constitution, 
to the end that all cities of 10,000 or more inhabi- 
tants might prepare their own charters.’ ‘The impor- 
tance of the matter would seem to have justified a 
more thorough consideration before the change was 
adopted, but it went through with almost. no discus- 
sion.. Four of the seven cities of the State to which 
the provision was thus extended — Oakland, San 
Diego, Stockton, and Los Angeles — have prepared 
charters that were ratified by the last legislature. 
The practical success of this method, rather than 
any conviction of its theoretical advantages, has in- 
spired the proposal of the new amendment. Yet 
the plan may be equally justified on. theoretical 
grounds. It certainly frees the cities from the dan- 
gers of legislative tinkering, and places the govern- 
ment of each city completely in the hands of its own 
citizens. It offers immunity from interference by 
the legislature, not by restricting, but) by abolishing 
the opportunity for such interference. local self- 
government furnishes the best possible political edu- 
cation, and, though the charters may suffer for a time, 
the result will undoubtedly prove beneficial. 


THe ** labor” laws of the session are threei a num- 
ber. The Labor Commissioner is clothed with more 
authority than before in the matter of collecting the 
statistics of industry, and a refusal to furnish him 
proper information is made <. misdemeanor. On the 
other hand, his information must be treated as con- 
fidential, and it is a misdemeanor’ for any. person 
connected with his office to divulge any facts concern- 
ing the business of any individual. The information 
gainéd is to be used in the preparation of tables, but 
the names are to be suppressed. ‘The other two laws 
relate to the sanitary condition of factories, and to 


the employment of minors. The Labor Commis- 
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sioner is made the executor of these laws, and is given 
authority to inspect the sanitary condition of facto- 
ries, and to see that all females employed in manu- 
facturing or mercantile pursuits are furnished with 
seats. Minors under the age of ten years are not to 
be employed at all; those under eighteen are not to 
work more than six days of ten hours each during the 
week. Not much of a protection to minors in these 
days of eight-hour agitations. 


THE election laws have been quite extensively 
changed, the object of the change being to obtain a 
better class of citizens on the election boards, and to 
secure a more rapid count. The equally important 
question of securing the secrecy of the ballot, and 
the prevention of bribery at elections, was not acted 
upon, though an adequate measure tosecure this end 
was before the legislature. The new law provides 
that in all counties of the State, except San Fran- 
cisco, a2 new registration of the citizens shall take 
place before every general election, commencing one 
hundred days before the election and continuing for 
eighty-five days. Election precincts are to be re-es- 
tablished within ninety days after any general elec- 
tion, in such manner that there shall not be more 
than two hundred voters in each precinct, as nearly as 
can be, ascertained, and no precinct polling place is 
to be in a saloon, or in any room adjoining where 
liquors are sold... Election boards are increased by 
the addition of one inspector, and the election clerks 
are to be appointed by the election commissioners, 
and not by the judges and inspectors of election as 
heretofore. No person is eligible to act on an elec- 
tion board who has been employed in any official 
capacity in any county or city and county within 
ninety: days prior to the election, or who cannot read 
and write the English language. 
upon to act on an election board who refuses, is 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and is subject to a tine of 
tive hundred dollars. The polls are to be opened one 
hour earlier than under the former law (viz, at sun- 
rise) and to close at four o’clock instead of sunset. 
In order to avoid the ‘‘thumb-nail dodge,” a voter 
erasing a name on « ballot and substituting no other 


Any person cailed 


for it, must write ‘‘no vote” opposite, or the erased 


name will be counted. Inthe same line is the 1m- 
provement of the ‘* Vignette Law,’ 
for the copyrighting of a vignette by any political 
party, and made it a misdemeanor to counterfeit it. 
The vignette is now taken to indicate the intention 
of the voter, and where there are no substituted 
names, the name of the regular candidate of the party 
whose vignette heads the ticket is counted, even 
though the name.of another candidate should appear 
on the ticket. ‘This will nullify the effect of bogus 
tickets, even when they have been successfully 
palmed off on the voter. These are the provisions of 


which provided 


the bill prepared by a conference committee of both 
parties in this city, and introduced in the legislature 


at their suggestion, 


> 
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THE ‘‘ Story system ”’ of counting was also adopt- 
ed, and, though it was explained at the time of its 
introduction, its provisions may be described again. 
Immediately after the closing of the polls, the bal- 
lots are separated in piles, two for each party, one 
containing the straight tickets of that party, the 
other the scratched tickets. The tickets are then 
counted, and the number of straight and scratched 
tickets of each party is noted. The straight tickets 
are then strung upon a string and securely tied. The 
scratched tickets are tied’ in bundles, one for each 
party, and replaced in the ballot box. The first 
bundle is then untied, and the ballots being taken 
from the box one at a time, the names erased from 
each are tallied, and after this the substituted names 
are tallied. This process is continued until all the 
ballots have been treated in this manner. In mak- 
ing out his return, the clerk writes down the name 
of the office to be filled, and the name of each per- 
son voted for to fill that office. Opposite the name 
of each such candidate, the number of straight and 
also the number of scratched ballots on which the 
name was printed are written, and after this the num- 
ber of times that his name has been erased, and the 
number of times it has been substituted on other bal- 
lots. His-net vote isthen found by subtracting the 
number of erasures from the sum of scratched and 
unscratched ballots, and adding to the remainder 
the number of substitutions. ‘The returns are made 
out in triplicate, one copy being posted in the room 
where the counting was conducted, the second on 
the outside of the building, and the third is sent to 
the county clerk, or the registrar of voters. 


Turse changes, while not as complete as might 
have been desired, will probably etlect an improve- 
ment in our election machinery. | lositions on elec- 
tion boards are not so desirable pecuniarily as for- 
merly, and will therefore not prove so attractive to 
political manipulators ; while the more rapid and im- 
proved method of counting will greatly diminish the 
opportunities for fraud. It would have been well, 
however, ifthe plan by which the election commis- 
sioners now shirk their responsibility, and hand over 
the nomination of judges, inspectors, and clerks of 
election to the party committees, had been prohibit- 
ed. This patronage of the committees might have 
been curtailed with benefit to the election boards, 
and to the committees themselves. The provisions 
against the contiguity of saloons and polling places 
will also probably diminish, if not abolish. the un- 
pleasant sight of intoxicated members of election 
boards. ‘The closing of the polls at four o’clock may 
be attended by hardship to the laboring classes, for 
it compels them to vote before going to work in the 
morning, and an organized delay at the polls. might 
delay them so long as to prevent. their voting. The 
Massachusetts law, allowing a laboring man to be 
absent from his place of business two hours at any 
time during the day, for the. purpose of voting, 
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might have been copied with advantage. The ob- 
ject of closing the polls so early isto allow the count- 
ing of the vote to be completed at an early hour in 
the evening. It is estimated that by the Story sys- 
tem two hundred votes can be counted in six hours, 
and thus the count could be completed by ten 
o'clock. Frauds now occur chiefly in the early 
hours of the morning, when the self-appointed. watch-. 
ers are becoming exhausted, and their vigilance is 
relaxed. 


THE principal changes in the school law are those 
developing the course preparatory to the scientific 
colleges of the State University, already established 
by the Caminetti Law.” It’is called the “Grammar 
School Course,” extends over four years, and covers 
about the same ground as the corresponding high 
school course. It isoptional with the several school 
districts whether or not they shall adopt this course, 
but if they do, a special grammar school course fund 
is at their disposal, amounting to three dollars re- 
ceived from the State for each pupil enrolled in the 
course. To carry out the same purpose, certificates Is- 
sued by the county boards of education are to be of 
three classes—grammar school course, grammar grade, 
and primary — instead of two, as heretofore, The 
first authorizes the holder to teach in any high school 
or* inferior grade; the second in any grammar or 
inferior grade, and the third in any primary grade; 
and they are valid for four, three, and two years, re- 
spectively. Applicants for primary certificates must 
pass examinations in school law, industrial drawing, 
physiology, elementary book-keeping, vocal music, 
entomology,-and civil government, in addition to the 
previously required subjects. The last two = sub- 
jects have also been added tothe public school course 
of study. We believe the theory of teaching ento- 
mology ‘to all the infants of the State is that in a 
fruit-growing community it is held desirable to have 
them posted on the orange scale, the codling moth, 
and similar pests. Another change is that’ which 
reduces the requirement of four years’ experience for 
teachers of beginners to two years, —long enough to 
acquire the management of the schoolroom, without 
losing freshness and zeal; and less wisely throws these 
positions open to holders of normal school certificates 
without any practical experience. Certificates, with- 
out examination, may be granted to holders of Ore- 
gon and Nevada State educational diplomas, and 
grammar school course or grammar grade certifi- 
cates from other counties, in addition to the cases in 
which such certificates were formerly granted,—in 
effect making a county certificate equivalent toa 
State certificate, a distinct lowering of standard, An 
increased efficiency of the schools is made possible 
by an increase of the minimum amount of the school 
fund from three «bollars for each census child to four 
dollars. The aggregate etlect of the changes is to- 
ward more liberality of scope in the schools, but 
laxer. standards of teaching. 
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Pears’ Soa 


The Late HENRY WARD BEECHER wrote: Pp 


“ If CLEANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, 
soap must be considered as a means of GRACE, 
and a clergyman who recommends MORAL 
things should be willing to recommend soap. 
I am told that my commendation of PEARS’ 
SOAP has opened for it a large sale in the 
UNITED STATES. I am willing to stand by 
every word in favor of it I ever uttered. A 
man must be fastidious indeed who is not 
satisfied with it.” 


EARS’ is the purest, cleanest, most elegant, and 

economical, and is therefore the best and 
“most attractive of all soaps for general TOILET 
Purposes. It is used and recommended by thou- 
sands of intelligent mothers throughout the civil- 
ized world, because, while serving as a detergent 
and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the 
chafing and discomforts to which infants are so 
liable. It has been established in London 100 
years as 


A Complexion Soap, 


has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now 
sold in every city in the world. It can be had of 
nearly all Druggists in the United States, but be 
sure that you get the genuine, as there are worth- 
less imitations. 


*ALSO PEARS 
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DRAUGHTSMAN, 258 MARKET ST.,, S. 


FULL WEIGHT No Chemicals, 
W. Baker & Co.'s 
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Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble, 


To increase the solubility:of the powdered cocoa, vari- 
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WORKMANSHIP AND DURABILITY. 


22 & 24 E, Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


And 817 Market Space, Washington, D.C, 


ous expedients are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am- 
monia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these 
chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the firs: stage to the last. by pere 
fect mechanical processes, no chemical being 
used in its preparation. By one of. the most 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for ingenious of these mechanical processes the greatest de- 
mee than & quarter of & century. It is used by the { nited gree of fineness is secured without the sacrifice of the 
States Government. Endorsed by the heads of the Great colot which is characterist; 

Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and most Healthful. of opens 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, 


Lime, or Alum. Sold only in Cans, 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. W. Baker & Cc., Dorchester, Mass, 
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San°Francise 529 Commercial St. 
Portland, - 69 Morrison St. 
Most complete and carefully selected 
ane’ stock of photographic outfits and material 
Pictures finished at 
, See description, page 675. MAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES. 
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